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OcTosBeEerR 15, 1955. 
Hon. Paut H. Dovatas, 
Chairman, Joint Committee on the Economic Report, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SeEnatToR Dovatas: Transmitted herewith is a staff report 
which contains some of the more recent statistics relating to the low- 
income population. The report was prepared at the request of the 
Subcommittee on Low-Income Families which, in accordance with 
instructions contained in the March 14, 1955, report of the full com- 
mittee, is conducting a study of low-income problems. 

The subcommittee is appreciative of the generous cooperation of 
the executive departments of the Federal Government and other 
organizations in preparing materials included in this report. The 
data presented do not necessarily represent the views of the sub- 
committee or of its individual members. 

JOHN SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Low-Income Families. 


OcToBEeR 15, 1955. 
Hon. Joon SPARKMAN, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR SPARKMAN: Transmitted herewith is a staff report 
which presents some of the more recent additions to the statistical 
materials on the size and characteristics of the low-income population. 
A considerable portion of these materials represents data not pre- 
viously published and which were especially prepared for the use of 
the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families by Government and pri- 
vate agencies. 

This report was prepared primarily for the use of the subcommittee, 
for those participating in the subcommittee’s forthcoming hearings 
and others interested in the problems associated with low income. It 
is not intended to be all inclusive; in the selection of the materials, 
emphasis was placed on the particular topics on which the subcom- 
mittee will focus its attention this year. In many instances, however, 
the present report brings up to date statistical information contained 
in the earlier report assembled by the staff for the subcommittee’s use, 
Low-Income Families and Economic Stability: Materials on the 
Problem of Low-Income Families (S. Doc. No. 231, 81st Cong., 2d 
sess. ). 

Part 1 of the report contains a series of current estimates of the size 
and general characteristics of the low-income population as well as 
comparisons of the changes which occurred since the earlier staff re- 
port was issued. Part 2 presents materials relating to various com- 
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ponents of the low-income group—children, the aged, the disabled, 
the undereducated—and part 3 contains some background informa- 
- on rural and industrial areas characterized by chronic labor sur- 
uses. 

Much of the material included was made available through the co- 
operation of the executive branch of the Federal Government. The 
contributions of each organization are clearly identified in the report. 
Unless otherwise noted, the assembling and organizing of the mate- 
rials were the work of Miss Eleanor M. Snyder, economist for the 
subcommittee. 


Grover W. ENs.ey, 
Staff Director. 
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areas and rest of United States, 1949 
Small commercial farms, 1930-50 
Net migration from the rural-farm population, for State economic 
areas, 1940-50 
Replacement ratios of rural-farm males aged 25-69, for State economic 
areas, 1950-60 





CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION AND 
RELATED FEDERAL PROGRAMS 


INTRODUCTION 


The Employment Act of 1946 sets forth the responsibility of the 
Federal Government to utilize its programs and resources in a manner 
calculated to promote maximum employment, production, and pur- 
chasing power, and to foster free competitive enterprise and the general 
welfare. These goals emphasize the need for continuing economic 
growth and steady expansion of the Nation’s capacity to produce and 
consume. While the Nation as a whole has displayed healthy indica- 
tions of economic expansion during the past 10 years, it is still a fact 
that a significant portion of its population has not shared in the overall 
increase in economic well-being. The January 1955 Economic Report 
of the President stated: ‘‘A small and shrinking, but still significant, 
number of American families have cash incomes under $1,000 per 
family. By current standards, most of them must be considered 
poverty-stricken” (p. 57). While $1,000 or any other arbitrary in- 
come limit admittedly is an inadequate definition of a poverty line, 
the existence of a significant number of Americans adjudged to be 
poor is a matter of serious concern. 

In 1954 there were, according to the most recent estimates of the 
Bureau of the Census, 3.7 million families and 4.4 million individuals 
with money incomes under $1,000; and 8.3 million families and 
6.2 million individuals with incomes under $2,000. A comparison 
with the Census Bureau’s income distribution contained in an earlier 
report issued by the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families, Low- 
Income Families and Economic Stability,! shows that the proportion 
of families with incomes under $2,000 dropped from 25 to 20 percent 
between 1948 and 1954. This decrease occurred despite the fact that 
there were 3.4 million more families in 1954 than in 1948; moreover, it 
is also probable that there would have been proportionately fewer 
families at the lower end of the income scale in 1954 if there had not 
been an economic recession during this year, causing income of some 
families to decline temporarily. 

Although the number of families with incomes under $2,000 dropped 
by more than 1 million between 1948 and 1954, it must be remembered 
that $2,000 could purchase less in 1954 than 1948 because of the 
average increase of 12 percent in consumers’ prices. In terms of 
purchasing power of money income, therefore, families with current 
incomes under $2,000 were worse off in 1954 than in 1948. When the 
change in purchasing power of the dollar is taken into account, the 
Census Bureau estimates that the number of families with incomes 
under $2,000 (measured in 1948 dollars) was about the same during 
both years—9.6 million in 1948 and 9.4 million in 1954—while the 
number of unrelated individuals with incomes under $2,000 increased 


18, Doc. No. 231, 81st Cong., 2d sess. 
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by 636,000. Measured in constant dollars, the greatest change be- 
tween 1948 and 1954 in the income distribution of families occurred 
at the higher levels of income; 30 percent of all families had incomes 
of $5,000 or more in 1954, compared to 21 percent in 1948. (See 
chart 1.) 

Cuart 1 


PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF U.S. FAMILIES” 
BY TOTAL MONEY INCOME (in /948 dollars): 1948 & 1954 
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Source: Statement of the Bureau of the Census to the Subcommittee on Low-Income 
Families on changes in the characteristics of low-income families: 1948-54. 


Classification of families by annual income, measured in either cur- 
rent or constant dollars, however, does not adequately identify those 
whose incomes are low over long periods of time. A measure of the 
size of the population who remain at permanently depressed income 
levels would reveal more adequately the scope of the low income prob- 
lem. Such an estimate, applying to the 1950 urban population, is 
given in an unpublished report made available to the Subcommittee 
on Low-Income Families.2. The report estimates that about 60 per- 
cent of families and individuals with 1950 money income below the 
cost of a minimum budget either were experiencing a temporary de- 
cline in income during that year or possessed an adequate level of 
other economic resources (savings). This study also indicated, how- 
ever, that the estimated number of urban families and individuals 
with permanently inadequate economic resources coincided almost 
exactly with the number with incomes under $2,000. 

Some of the families and individuals now existing at substandard 
levels of living cannot be expected to rise to an adequate level by 
their own efforts alone: some are technically unemployable, because 
of advanced age, physical or mental disability, or other factors. 





2A study conducted in 1954-55 by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation entitled “Freedom From 
Want.” . Some of the preliminary findings of this study are given in part 1, sec. 5. 
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Many others, however, if given adequate opportunity, could be 
transformed into more productive aluben of their community and, 
through larger earnings, achieve a more satisfactory level of living. 
Economic growth is everywhere retarded by the burden placed on 
society by its dependent members and by those who, although in the 
labor force, display low levels of productivity. Continued develop- 
ment of our national economic strength and levels of output is de- 
pendent in part upon more efficient utilization of available manpower. 
Greater utilization of our labor resources in turn is partially dependent 
upon raising the level of economic activity in depressed rural and 
industrial areas. Many of the low-income population are located in 
such areas. The Department of Agriculture has recently estimated 
that in 1950 there were over 1 million farms and a rural farm popula- 
tion of 5.1 million in areas characterized as possessing serious low- 
income problems.* Of the 145 major labor market areas in con- 
tinental United States, 23 were classified by the Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security as having a substantial labor surplus in September 
1955. In addition, 94 smaller areas had a substantial labor surplus— 
i. e., 6 percent or more of the total labor force was unemployed and 
this level of unemployment was expected to continue over the next 
4months. Some of these communities and economic areas are charac- 
terized by hard-core chronic unemployment. 

A paradox of modern economic society is the continuing existence, 
during periods of full employment, of geographic pockets in which 
chronic unemployment and underemployment are excessively high. 
These depressed economic areas, both urban and rural, contain a 
significant proportion of the low-income population; moreover, it 
appears likely that as time passes they will contain relativ ely more 
of the low-income group, unless positive action is taken to restore 
such areas to higher levels of economic activity. This shift may 
result for two reasons: (1) In these areas poverty tends to be self- 
perpetuating because of the limited opportunities available to the 
population. The quality, quantity, and diversity of community 
and private services—education, medical care, etc.—decline due to 
the limited financial resources of the area. (2) Until recent years 
government and private programs have been directed primarily toward 
improving the economic status of the poor who are present in all 
societies—the aged, the disabled, the broken family—and the poor 
in “going’’ communities who can be aided by increased educational 
opportunities, job placement services, medical care programs, ete. 
Little has been accomplished, either in terms of research or positive 
action, in improving the economic status of communities or areas 
in which economic activity is at a low ebb. In general terms it is 
true that we now know something about how depressed areas come into 
being; there does exist a myriad of proposals and ideas concerning cures 
for economically sick areas. A comprehensive unified program which 
takes into account all the various types of remedial action necessary 
in the particular situation is still needed. 

There are many questions which must be answered in connection 
with the development of a constructive, coordinated program. It is 
necessary to know more precisely what kinds of facts are relevant to 
the problem of depressed economic areas, and how best to obtain such 


3 Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers, 
U. 8. Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 
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information. It seems probable that restoration of even one area to 
higher levels of employment will require the concerted efforts of man 
organizations—public and private—and individuals. How the activi- 
ties of each can be coordinated, and how responsibility for basic 
functions is best distributed are questions which require early solution. 

The materials presented in this report indicate that the problems 
of low income are complex and many-faceted; much already has been 
accomplished in moving toward the long-range goal of improving the 
economic status of the low-income population, but the data indicate 
that there are still unmet needs if the economy as a whole is to pro- 
gress toward higher levels of productivity, economic security, and 
growth, 








: 
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PART 1. ESTIMATES OF THE SIZE AND GENERAL CHARAC- 
TERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION IN THE 
UNITED STATES 


SEcTION 1. CHARACTERISTICS OF Low-INcoME Famiiges, 1948-54 
Prepared by the Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce ! 


In 1949, the Bureau of the Census prepared several tabulations 
for the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families regarding the number 
and the characteristics of families and adisidinals at the lower end 
of the income scale. These tabulations showed that during 1948 
nearly 16 million, or one-third of all families and individuals, received 
incomes under $2,000, and that as many as 8 million received less 
than $1,000 during that year. Although a large proportion of this 
lowest income group was unrelated individuals, the great majority 
(about 10 million) were family groups whose low incomes generally 
represent a more serious problem. 

How has this picture changed during the past 6 years? A summary 
answer to this question is presented in table 1 below. This table 
shows that, although the total number of families increased by nearly 
3% million between 1948 and 1954, the number with incomes under 
$2,000 dropped by about 1 million. In 1948, about 9.6 million families 
had incomes under $2,000 as compared with 8.3 million in 1954. 
Proportionately, only 20 percent of the families had incomes under 
$2,000 in 1954 as compared with 25 percent 6 years earlier. 

Unlike families, the number of unrelated individuals at the lowest 
income levels increased between 1948 and 1954. There is some 
evidence that the number of unrelated individuals with incomes under 
$2,000 rose slightly during the 6-year period ending in 1954. The 
proportion of unrelated individuals with incomes this low, however, 
dropped from 73 percent in 1948 to 64 percent in 1954. 


TaBLE 1.—Families and individuals by total money income (in current dollars), 
for the United States: 1948 and 1954 


[Numbers in thousands] 














1948 | 1954 
Total money income iin lh y Th 
(current dollars) amilies ss amilies tog 
and in- Families me and in- Families mere 

dividuals dividuals | 

| 
EEE iin dhs didi ioiprebiiiis 46, 670 38, 530 | 8, 140 51, 557 41, 934 9, 623 
Unite HAO | 6.1.0 d0csedes 8, 110 4, 020 4, 090 8, 068 | 3, 714 | 4, 354 
BED MR cps wcncsteade 7, 410 5, 580 1, 830 | 6, 482 4, 616 1, 866 
$2,000 to $3,000...........----- 9, 190 7, 950 1, 240 6, 364 4, 983 1, 381 
$3,000 to $5,000................ 13, 780 12, 970 810 14, 484 13, 003 | 1, 481 
$5,000 and over............-.-- 8, 180 8, 010 170 16, 159 15, 618 541 
Ba Ue! a aes ie alates 
POM cciscepscnc.~ci- 100 100 100 100 100 | 100 
Dh aa res 17 10 50 | 16 9 | 45 
$1,000 to $2,000__.........-..-- 16 15 23 13 11 19 
Se OR CUR... wn emdnsehsone 20 20 15 12 12 14 
$3,000 to $5,000_..............- 30 34 10 28 31 16 
$5,000 and over._............--- 17 21 2 31 37 | 6 

















Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


1The Director of the Census indicated that the statement was prepared by Herman P. Miller, 
nt Chief, Economic Statistics Branch, Population and Housing Division of the Bureau of the 
ensus. 
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The income figures presented in the above table are in current 
dollars, or, stated differently, they do not take changes 1 in the purchas- 
ing power of money into account. Since the Consumer Price Index 
rose from 102.8 in 1948 to 114.8 in 1954, it is apparent that a given 
income could buy less in 1954 than it could 6 years earlier. It is 
therefore misleading to use a fixed-income level (such as $2,000) as 
the measuring rod for both years. A rough attempt to adjust the 
data for the change in the purchasing power of money is presented in 
table 2. In this table, the limits of each income class in 1954 were 
first converted to 1948 dollars on the basis of the change in the Con- 
sumer Price Index. Then, the number of families and individuals at 
each revised income level was recomputed. 


TABLE 2.—Families and individuals by total money income (in 1948 dollars) for the 
United States: 1948 and 1954 


{Numbers in thousands] 





1948 
Total money income 
(1948 dollars) | Families | 
and in- | Families | 


cone | Individ- 


—- andin- | Families 





| 
| 
| dividuals uals | dividuals | -“ 
| 
| 


46, 670 | , 530 | 8, 140 | 51, 557 ’ 9, 623 


Under $1,000 8, 110 020 | 4, 090 | 8, 867 5 4, 598 

ea 580 | 1, 830 7, 101 1, 958 
sh . . 1, 240 | 7, 564 1, 436 
$3,000 to $5,000__._.._.-- asia 3,7 ; 810 14, 953 1, 255 
$5,000 and over ; ; 170 | 13, 072 376 


Percent 











Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Measured in constant dollars, there appears to have been little 
change in the number of low-income families between 1948 and 1954. 
The number with incomes under $2,000 was 9.6 million in 1948 and 
9.4 million in 1954. Proportionately, 25 percent of the families had 
incomes under $2,000 in 1948 as compared with 22 percent in 1954. 
Although the proportion of families in the lower income groups has 
not changed appreciably since 1948, there has been a considerable 
rise in the percent at the higher income levels. The proportion of 
families with incomes of $5,000 or more rose from 21 percent in 1948 
to 30 percent in 1954. In the case of unrelated individuals, the num- 
ber in the low-income group rose from 5.9 to 6.6 million; however, the 
proportion with incomes under $2,000 dropped from 73 percent to 68 
percent. 

In summary, the available figures appear to support the conclusion 
that the past 6 years have witnessed some decrease in the number of 
low-income families in the United States. Nevertheless, there still 
are many millions of families and individuals in this country with 
relatively low incomes. The remaining sections of this report present 
some of the relevant characteristics of this group, as they are revealed 
in the surveys conducted by the Bureau of the Census. Before pro- 
ceeding with the analysis, however, several words of caution should be 
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added. First, income is defined by the Bureau of the Census to 
exclude noncash receipts (income “in kind’’). Since nonmoney in- 
come is an important part of farm receipts, this factor must be con- 
sidered when the incomes of farm and nonfarm residents are compared. 
Second, current income does not include money derived from the sale 
of assets or withdrawals from savings. Therefore, the income defi- 
nition does not fully describe the financial position of the individual 
or the family group. Third, income represents the amount received 
during a given year and therefore may unduly reflect the effects of 
transient factors such as temporary illness, the establishment of a new 
business, a good or a bad year, etc. Fourth, these data are based on 
a sample survey and are therefore subject to sampling variability. 
This means that particular care should be exercised in the interpreta- 
tion of figures based on relatively small numbers of cases, as well as 
small differences between figures. Finally, the income reports in 
most cases are based on memory rather than on records, and in the 
majority of instances on the memory or knowledge of some one person, 
usually the wife of the family head. The memory factor produces an 
underestimate of income because the tendency is to forget minor or 
irregular sources of income. Other errors of reporting are due to 
misrepresentation or to misunderstanding of the income concept. 
Despite these limitations, which generally tend to overstate the num- 
ber of low-income families and individuals, the census data provide a 
reasonably accurate description of the characteristics of the low- 
income group at a given time and of changes in the characteristics of 
this group over a period of years. 


FAMILIES 
Farm-nonfarm residence 

As previously indicated, a given amount of cash income represents 
a different level of purchasing power for the farmer and for the city 
worker. Moreover, the low-income problem is essentially different 
for farm and nonfarm areas. For these, and other reasons, residence 
is a basic factor in the analysis of the low-income problem. 

Table 3 indicates that there has not been much change in the dis- 
tribution of low-income families by farm and nonfarm residence 
during the past 6 years. Focusing attention first on the lowest 
income group, it appears that there has been no significant change in 
the number of nonfarm families with incomes under $1,000 (in current 
dollars) and that the number of farm families in this group has 
decreased slightly. A rough adjustment of the 1954 data for price 
changes alters the picture only slightly. In terms of constant dollars, 
there appears to have been no appreciable change between 1948 and 
1954 in the number of farm families with incomes under $1,000, and 
the number of nonfarm families in this category increased only slightly. 
The proportion of nonfarm families with incomes under $1,000 was 
7 percent in both 1948 and 1954, whereas the proportion of farm 
families in this category increased from 25 percent in 1948 to 30 
percent in 1954.. The rise in the proportion of low-income farm 
families is due to the fact that the size of the total farm population 
declined during this period while the number in the low-income group 
remained virtually the same. 
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The same general trends which were found for families with incomes 
under $1,000 were also found for those in the next higher income group 
($1,000 to $2,000), with this exception. The number of farm families 
in this income range dropped from 1.6 million in 1948 to 1.3 million 
in 1954. However, since this decrease was accompanied by an overall 
drop in the size of the farm population, the proportion of farm families 
with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 was the same (24 percent) 
in 1948 and 1954. 


TaBLE 3.—Farm and nonfarm families by total money income, for the United States: 
1948 and 1954 


Dien in thousands} 


a ts Under | $1,000to | $2,000to | $3,000 
Residence | $1,000 | — $2,000 $3,000 | and over 


All families sid ‘ | 7 7, 950 20, 980 


Nonfarm families ..............__.- 3,980} 6,570 18, 920 
Farm families 5 1, 380 2, 060 





1954 (current dollars) 
Ie Bork cin ck tcoceensacatiee : ; | - 4, 983 


DONO DUI 4. ns a coneeacenien sen 4, 190 
petas Gelpaee ss ok cess coed | 793 


1954 (1948 dollars) 
I oid on ok lence wdaebiind acetal 


ee I... 5.6. con cccocuasncwncs 
Farm families 








Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Labor force status of head 

Most families derive their incomes entirely or largely from the 
employment of the family head. Therefore, his ability or willingness 
to enter the labor market is an important factor in determining family 
income. Table 4 indicates that in 1954, a very large proportion (44 
percent) of the families with incomes under $1,000 were headed b 
persons not in the labor force, that is, not working or looking for wor 
in April 1955. A slightly smaller, but still large proportion (37 per- 
cent) of the families with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 were 
headed by persons not in the labor force. In marked contrast, only 
20 percent of the families with incomes between $2,000 and $3,000 in 
1954 and only 8 percent of the families with incomes over $3,000 were 
headed by persons not in the labor force. 
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TaBLE 4.—Employment status of family heads by total money income of family for 
the Unated States: 1948 and 1954 


[Numbers in thousands] 


| 


Total Head Head Head not in 
employed ! | unemployed | labor force ? 


Total money income (current dollars) 


| 


" 
1, 140 | 5, 520 
anemmmemgnnemenes 


Under $1,000 


Brom | 
£228) 2 


$3, 000 and over. 


gg22 
& 


on 
am 


$3,000 and over 
Nonfarm: 

Under $1,000 

$1,000 to $2,000 


Recor Bewmoo 


8358 


Farm: 


ge 

ne 

2 
ZZE8 


724 
1, 630 


a 


1 puptegent status in April 1949 or April 1955. 
2 Excludes all members of the Armed Forces, except those living off post or with their families on military 
reservations. Members of the Armed Forces living on post are not included in the survey. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


The figures for 1948 show basically"the same pattern as that de- 
scribed above for the current period. The major change with respect 
to employment status which appears to have taken place during the 
past 6 years is that the low-income group now tends to contain a 
somewhat larger proportion of families with heads not in the labor 
force, than it did 6 years ago. In 1948, only 30 percent of the families 
with incomes under $2,000 were headed by persons not in the labor 
force as compared with 41 percent in 1954. This is a change which is 
to be expected during a period of sustained prosperity because the 
incomes of families headed by workers tend to rise with rising prices 
and wages, whereas the incomes of families living on pensions and other 
types of fixed incomes do not rise as rapidly as others. This tendency 
can be seen even more dramatically if a comparison is made with pre- 
war figures. For example, census data for 1939 and for 1951 permit 
us to identify the lowest 20 percent of the families and individuals in 
each year. These groups roughly correspond to families and indivi- 
duals with wages and salaries below $500 in 1939 and below $2,000 in 
1951. In 1939 only about one-third of the lowest quintile were older 
couples, families headed by women, or women living alone as unrelated 
individuals. These groups constituted 50 percent of the lowest 
quintile in 1951. These figures support the contention that the lowest 
income group today is composed to a larger extent than in the pre- 
war period of “broken” families, aged persons, and others who are most 
likely to live on fixed incomes. 

Some important clues regarding the characteristics of low-income 
families headed by persons not in the labor force appear in the data 
for 1948. Out of a total of 2.9 million families with incomes under 
$2,000 in 1948 which were headed by a person not in the labor force, 
1.6 million were headed by a person over 65 years of age and 0.7 
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million were headed by a woman between 21 and 64 years old. These 
groups, which typically are unable to send family members into the 
labor market, comprise the bulk of the families whose incomes are 
low because the head of the family is unable to work either because of 
ill health or family responsibilities. The data for 1954 indicate that 
this group is typically concentrated in nonfarm areas because relatively 
few (about one-sixth) of the low-income families headed by persons 
not in the labor force live on farms. 

There is some evidence that families headed by aged persons are a 
growing component of the low-income group. As table 5 indicates, 
one-fourth of the families with incomes under $2,000 in 1948 were 
headed by persons 65 years old or over. By 1954 the proportion had 
risen to nearly one-third. In marked contrast, less than one-tenth 
of the families with incomes of $3,000 or more were headed by elderly 
persons in each year. 


TaBLe 5.—Age of family heads by total money income of family, for the United 
States: 1948 and 1954 


[Numbers in thousands; income in current dollars} 

| Pt ee 
| Under $1,000 to | 
| $1,000 | $2,000 


Age of family head | Total 


All families. . 530 , 020 | 5, 580 
Under 25 years. ........-.--- set , 990 | 7 440 | 
ID oo Acti dais esocevess 31, 820 2, 580 4, 020 
65 years and over es. , 720 | ; 1, 120 | 


19 
All families .___.__-- eae 41, 934 | . 4, 616 
J § 2” eee ae ides 2, 022 361 | 


Se EE ED oni paetinntbeip owen ant 34, 499 2, 928 | 





| 
65 years and over | 5, 413 | 1, 327 | 
| | | 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Occupations of heads of low-income nonfarm families 

In 1954 about 2.5 million families had incomes under $2,000 despite 
the fact that they were headed by persons employed at nonfarm jobs. 
This group represented nearly one-third of all low-income families in 
that year. The low incomes of these families are primarily attrib- 
utable to the low earning power of the family heads. This conclusion 
is strongly suggested by the examination of the kinds of jobs at which 
they were employed. In both 1948 and 1954, three-fifths of these 
low-income families were headed by persons employed as operatives 
(generally semiskilled factory workers), service workers, or nonfarm 
laborers (table 6). About one-fourth of the total in both years 
worked as craftsmen or as clerical or sales workers, and an additional 
13 percent owned businesses which were not very profitable. Al- 
though all major occupation groups are represented at the lower 
income levels, the great majority of the heads of these families are 
employed at jobs which require little skill and which are therefore not 
very remunerative. Some of those employed in the higher-paying 
occupation groups such as craftsmen or clerical and sales workers may 
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be only temporarily at lower income levels because of illness or 
because they are young and still in the process of acquiring education 
and experience. However, even these occupation groups probably 
contain a large proportion of marginal workers whose individual 
skills were low, but who were classified in major occupation groups 
with high levels of skill or high average incomes. 


TABLE 6.—Major occupation group of heads of low-income families, employed ct 
nonfarm jobs, for the United States: 1948 and 1954 


[Table restricted to families with incomes under $2,000 in current dollars) 


Number (thousands) Percent 
Major occupation group ! Saeemaadan gaa mean semen oy : 
1948 1954 1948 1954 


Total employed at nonfarm jobs_--- 3, 830 | 2, 549 
Professional and managerial workers pa apiaeen | 200 
Nonfarm proprietors - SS UeSunss ese csesees: 480 | 346 
Clerical and sales workers nae | 320 240 | 
Ses Sm NOs ee oo 5B. cok sp eekeene 660 | 340 | 
Operatives - - - - ‘ ves 800 | 521 | 
Service workers -- ---- 710 514 
DOME UII 6S e sn ckddac wtagedeneacnacdhsecl 660 | 454 


1 Major occupation group in April 1949 or April 1955. 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Low-income farm families 


The final report of the Subcommittee on Low-Income Families 
issued in 1950 noted in its discussion of rural poverty that “low incomes 
in agriculture are in large measure a regional problem.’ This con- 
clusion has been substantiated by several detailed analyses of the 
farm problem which have been made since that time? and it is also 
strongly suggested by the data of the Bureau of the Census for 1954. 
In view of the extensive literature which already exists on this subject, 
the present statement will be confined to a few observations on facts 
which appear in the census data for the current year. 

In 1954, there were about 1.4 million rural-farm families with 
money incomes under $1,000 (table 7). Of these, nearly 1 million, 
or about two-thirds of the total, lived in the South. Two-thirds of 
the southern low-income farm families were w hite, and one-third 
were nonwhite. Nonwhite southern farm families comprise about 
one-tenth of the Nation’s farm families, but one-fifth of the farm 
families in the lowest income group. Region and race thus continue 
to provide two of our clearest symptoms of the problem of poverty in 
agriculture. 

? Reference is made to the following studies: 

W. H. Nicholls, Low-Income Farm Families and Economie Progress, hearings on the January 1955 
Economic Report of the President. 

R. L. Mighell, American Agriculture. Its Structure and Place in the Economy (New York: Wiley), 1955 


Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, 1955, 
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TaBLe 7.—Rural-farm families by total money income, by region and color, for the 
United States, 1954 


[Numbers in thousands; income in current dollars] 
Under $1,000 to | $2,000 and 
Region and color $1,000 2.000 
1, 215 
91 
432 
628 


530 
98 


64 


100 


Northeast 7 
North Central 36 
South 65 


44 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


UNRELATED INDIVIDUALS 


The term “unrelated individuals,” as used by the Bureau of the 
Census, refers to persons (other than inmates of institutions) who are 
not living with any relatives. An unrelated individual may constitute 
a 1-person household ‘by himself, or he may be part of a household 
including 1 or more families or unrelated individuals. 

In 1954, as in 1948, the most conspicuous feature of the income 
distribution of unrelated individuals is the concentration in the lower 
income levels. (See table 1.) In 1954, about 4.4 million, or 45 percent, 
of the 9.6 million unrelated individuals had incomes under $1,000. 
These numbers are not significantly different from those for 1948 when 
4.1 million unrelated individuals, representing 50 percent of the total, 
had incomes this low. 

It was noted in the earlier report of the subcommittee that in large 
measure, the relatively low incomes of unrelated individuals is attrib- 
utable to the fact that many of them are beyond the peak of their 
earning power. This explanation is even more important today than 
it was 6 years ago. As table 8 indicates, in 1948 about one-fourth of 
the unrelated individuals were 65 years old and over and persons in 
this age group constituted about 40 percent of all unrelated individuals 
with incomes under $1,000. In 1954, about one-third of all unrelated 
individuals were 65 years old or over and persons in this age group 
accounted for nearly one-half of all unrelated individuals with incomes 
under $1,000. Equally significant is the proportionate increase of 
women among unrelated individuals. In 1948, about 53 percent of 
all unrelated individuals were women and about 59 percent of those 
with incomes under $1,000 were women. By 1954, these proportions 
increased to 58 and 67 percent, respectively. These figures support 
the conclusion that since 1948, the inability to work because of old 
age or lack of training has increased in importance as a factor in the 
explanation of the low incomes of unrelated individuals. 
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TABLE 8.—Total money income of unrelated individuals by age and sex, for the 
United States: 1948 and 1954 


[Numbers in thousands; income in current dollars} 


Under 
$1,000 


$2,000 and 


| Total over 


Under 65 years old 
65 years old or over. 


Under 65 years old 
65 years old or over 





8, 140 


5, 910 
230 


8, 140 


3, 860 





4, 090 | 


4, 353 | 


4, 090 | 


2, 460 


1, 630 | 


1, 670 


2, 420 


4, 353 | 


2,317, 


2, 036 | 


——— 
1, 830 


veal 
1, 440 | 


900 
930 


1, 866 | 
1, 260 | 
606 


759 
1, 107 


2, 220 


2, 010 
210 


a0 


1, 290 
930 


3, 404 


2, 939 


465 


866 | ~SC« 


1, 834 
1, 570 


1, 448 
2, 905 
Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Table 9 presents, for 1954, a more detailed distribution of families 
by family-money income, and table 10 compares the income distribu- 
tion of families and unrelated individuals for 1952, 1953, and 1954.* 


TABLE 9.—Number of families by family income, for the United States, 1954 
[Figures derived from data in table 10 and rounded to the nearest 100,000] 


Family income Number of families Family income | Number of families 


$7,000 to $9, 
$10,000 to $14,999 
$15,000 and over 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Depart ment of Commerce. 


TABLE 10.—Distribution of families and unrelated individuals by total money 
income, for the United States: 1952-54 


Unrelated individuals 


Families | 


Total money income 


1954 1953 1952 1954 1953 1952 


41, 934 
100.0 


41, 202 9,623} 9,514] 9,774 


Sic 
=| 8 


100.0} 100.0 | 100. 0 
21. 21.1 | 20.0 
23. ! 21.1 | 20.2 
10. 9 | 12.0 
9. 
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$15,000 to $24,999 
$25,000 and over 








Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. : 


3 These materials were added to this section by the subcommittee staff. The data presented were released 
by the Bureau of the Census on Oct. 7, 1955, in Current Population Reports: Consumer Income, Series 
P-60, No. 18, Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 
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TEcHNICAL Notss * 
DEFINITIONS AND EXPLANATIONS 


Farm and nonfarm residence.—The definition of urban and rural 
areas used in the April 1955 survey was the same as that used in the 
1950 census and in the current population surveys since April 1952. 
This definition differs slightly from that used in the March 1950 
survey, but it is markedly different from that used in earlier surveys 
and censuses. According to the new definition, the urban population 
comprises all persons living in (a) places of 2,500 inhabitants or 
more incorporated as cities, boroughs, and villages; (b) incorporated 
towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more except in New England, New 
York, and Wisconsin, where ‘“‘towns’’ are simply minor civil divisions 
of counties; (c) the densely settled urban fringe, including both incor- 
porated and unincorporated areas, around cities of 50,000 or more; 
and (d) unincorporated places of 2,500 inhabitants or more outside 
of any urban fringe. The remaining population is classified as rural. 
The rural population is subdivided into the rural-farm population, 
which comprises all rural residents living on farms, and the rural- 
nonfarm population, which comprises the remaining rural population. 
The method of determining farm and nonfarm residence in the April 
1955 survey is the same as that used in the 1950 census and in the 
current population surveys since March 1950, but differs from that 
used in earlier surveys and censuses. Persons on ‘‘farms’’ who were 
paying cash rent for their house and yard only were classified as non- 
farm; furthermore, persons in institutions, summer camps, motels, 
and tourist camps were classified as nonfarm. In this report, the 
term “nonfarm” families refers to urban and rural nonfarm families. 

Family.—The term “‘family,’’ as used in this report, refers to a group 
of two or more persons related by blood, marriage, or adoption and 
residing together; all such persons are considered as members of the 
same family. Thus, if the son of the head of the household and the 
son’s wife are in the household, they are treated as part of the head’s 
family. On the other hand, a lodger and his wife not related to the 
head of the household or an unrelated servant and his wife are con- 
sidered as additional families, and not as part of the household head’s 
family. 

Unrelated individual.—The term “unrelated individuals’ refers to 
persons (other than inmates of institutions) who are not living with 
any relatives. An unrelated individual may constitute a one-person 
household by himself, or he may be part of a household including one 
or more other families or unrelated individuals, or he may reside in 
a quasi-household, such as a hotel. Thus, a widow living by herself or 
with one or more other persons not related to her, a lodger not related 
to the head of the household or to anyone else in the household, and 
a servant living in an employer’s household with no relatives are ex- 
amples of unrelated individuals. 

Total money income.—This is defined as the algebraic sum of money 
wages and salaries, net income from self-employment, and income 
other than earnings. The total income of a family is the algebraic 
sum of the amounts received by all income recipients in the family. 

4 Text summarized from reports on consumer income previously published by the Bureau of the Census, 


in the series Current Population Reports: Consumer Income, Series P-60. Statistics on the reliability of 
the 1954 sample estimates were furnished by the Bureau of the Census. 
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EMPLOYMENT STATUS 


Employed.—Employed persons comprise those who, during the 
survey week, were either (a) “‘at work’’—those who did any civilian 
work for pay or profit, or worked without pay for 15 hours or more 
on a family farm or business; or (6) “with a job but not at work”’ 
those who did not work and were not looking for work but had a 
civilian job or business from which they were temporarily absent be- 
cause of vacation, illness, industrial dispute, bad weather, or layoff 
with definite instructions to return to work within 30 days of layoff. 
Also included are persons who had new jobs to which they were 
scheduled to report within 30 days. 

Unemployed.—Unemployed persons include those who did not work 
at all during the survey week, and who were looking for work. Also 
included as unemployed are persons who would have been looking for 
work except that (a) they were temporarily ill, (6) they expected to 
return to a job from which they had been laid off for an indefinite 
period, or (c) they believed no work was available in their line of work 
or in the community. 

Labor force.—Persons are classified as in the civilian labor force if 
they were employed as civilians, or unemployed during the survey 
week. Persons in the Armed Forces are considered part of the total 
labor force, but in this report are combined with persons not in the 
labor force. 

Age.—The age classification is based on the age of the person at 
his last birthday. 


SOURCE AND RELIABILITY OF THE ESTIMATES 


Source of data.—The estimates presented in this report are based 
on data obtained in connection with the monthly population sample 
survey of the Bureau of the Census. The 1954 income statistics, 
collected in April 1955, are based on a new sample design instituted 
in January 1954. This sample is spread over 230 sample areas, 
comprising 453 counties and independent cities, in 47 States and the 
District of Columbia. 

Data on income of families were collected from approximately 
14,000 households, or about 75 percent of the households included in 
the April 1955 survey. Persons in the following categories were not 
included : 

1. Members of the Armed Forces living in barracks, etc., on 
military reservations. (Members of the Armed Forces living off post 
or with their families on military reservations were included.) 

2. Inmates of penal and mental institutions and homes for the 
aged, infirm, and needy. 

On approximately 5 percent of the 14,000 schedules, no information 
was recorded because no interview could be obtained during the week 
in which the enumeration was conducted. In order to account for 
these schedules, the weights assigned to other schedules for households 
of similar characteristics residing in the same sample areas were in- 
creased accordingly. In addition, complete income information was 
not reported for about 10 percent of the households. Substitutions 
were not made for these schedules. Punchcards, which were prepared 
from these schedules, were included in the tabulations which provided 
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the base numbers for persons shown in the published tables. The dis- 
tributions by income levels for each group, however, are based only 
on those cases which reported complete income information. 

The estimating procedure used in this survey involved the inflation 
of weighted cael results to independent estimates of the civilian 
noninstitutional population of the United States by age, color, and 
sex for Aprif 1955, and by age, sex, and veteran status (for males) 
for earlier years. The independent estimates for April 1955 were 
based on statistics from the 1950 Census of Population; statistics of 
births, deaths, immigration, and emigration; and statistics on the 
strength of the Armed Forces. To these totals were added the popula- 
tion in the Armed Forces living off post or with their families on post. 
For April 1949 the independent estimates of the population were 
based on the 1940 census data brought forward to the survey month 
to take account of births, deaths, net immigration, and aging of the 
population. 

Reliability of the estimates.—Since the estimates of income distribu- 
tions are based on a sample survey, they are subject to sampling varia- 
bility. Table A presents approximate standard errors of estimates of 
selected sizes. The reliability of an estimated percentage depends upon 
both the size of the percentage and the size of the total on which it is 
based. Table B presents the approximate standard errors of estimated 
percentages computed by using data from the report for both numer- 
ator and denominator. 

The standard error is a measure of sampling variability. The 
chances are about 2 out of 3 that the difference due to sampling 
variability between an estimate and the figure that would have been 
obtained from a complete count of the population is less than the 
standard error. The amount by which the standard error must be 
multiplied to obtain other odds deemed more appropriate can be 
found in most statistical textbooks. 

The estimates of sampling variability shown above are not to be 
applied to estimates of changes between 1948 and 1954. The standard 
error of differences between the 2 years is approximately the square 
root of the sum of squares of standard error of each estimate taken 
separately. 

In addition to sampling variation, the figures are subject to errors 
of response and nonreporting, but the possible effect of such errors is 
not included in the above measures of reliability. In most cases the 
schedule entries for income are based on memory rather than on 
records, and in the majority of instances on the memory or knowledge 
of some one person, usually the wife of the family head. The memory 
factor in data derived from field surveys of income probably produces 
underestimates, because the tendency is to forget minor or irregular 
sources of income. Other errors of reporting are due to misrepre- 
sentation or to misunderstanding as to the scope of the income concept. 
The figures on aggregate income are subject to errors of estimation in 
addition to those noted above. 
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TaBLe A.—Standard error of estimated number 
[Range of 2 chances out of 3] 


Estimated number cuntud Estimated number Suntent Estimated number 


TaBLE B.—Standard error of estimated percentage 
[Range of 2 chances out of 3] 
Estimated percentage 


Base of percentage 
2 or 98 5 or 95 
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Source: Bureau of the Census, Department of Commerce. 


Section 2. Cuaracteristics oF Low-Income Famiuigs, 1948, 
1953, AND 1954 


Prepared by the Board of Governors of the Federal Reserve System ! 


Source of daia.—These data regarding low-income families and 
unattached individuals are based on the surveys of consumer finances 
conducted each year since 1946 by the Federal Reserve System in 
cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan. 

Survey data are obtained by personal interviews with consumers 
living at a randomly selected sample of addresses in the 12 largest 
metropolitan areas and 54 additional counties and groups of counties 
throughout the country. Separate interviews are taken with each 
spending: unit in the dwelling. The spending unit is defined as all 
persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, marriage, 
or adoption who pool their incomes for major items of expenses. If 
their incomes are not pooled, related individuals in the same dwelling 
unit belong to separate spending units. The units which do not con- 
tain the heads of households are called related secondary spending 
units. 

Family data can also be derived from the surveys. To provide 
family data, information obtained in interviews with related secondary 
spending units is integrated with that from the spending unit con- 
taining the family head. Previously published survey distributions 
have.usually combined families and unattached persons living alone or 


1 The Director of the Division of Research and Statistics indicated that the materials were prepared by 
John Frechtling of the Division’s staff. 
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with nonrelatives. The data presented here, however, include sepa- 
rate tabulations for families and for unattached individuals.? 

Data obtained from sample surveys are subject to response and 
sampling errors. Response errors are known to exist for certain data 
from the Surveys of Consumer Finances but, because the same ques- 
tions are used for all respondents and because the questions have not 
been changed significantly in the areas considered here, response errors 
are believed to be of relatively minor importance in intergroup and 
year-to-year comparisons. 

Data based on samples are affected by chance variations in the dis- 
tribution of the characteristics of units interviewed from the distribu- 
tion of characteristics in the entire population. Sampling errors indi- 
cate the expected magnitudes of these variations. Tables 7 and 8 
contain recent estimates of sampling errors for Survey of Consumer 
Finances data. (Tabular material presented on pp. 23-30.) 

Little change occurred between 1953 and 1954 in the level and dis- 
tribution of the income of families and unattached individuals. 
Therefore, the following discussion will be based on averages of the 
data presented for each of the 2 years in the accompanying tables. 
There are no statistically significant shifts in the characteristics of the 
low-income families from 1953 to 1954. These averages probably give 
a fairly accurate picture of conditions generally prevailing during 
these 2 years. 


THE ESTIMATED NUMBER OF LOW INCOME UNITS 


In 1953 and 1954 ten million out of about forty-nine million fam- 
ilies and unattached individuals had money income prior to taxes of 
less than $2,000. About one-fourth of these low-income units were 
families living in urban areas and almost two-fifths were rural families. 
One-fourth of the units were unattached individuals living in urban 
areas and one-tenth were unattached individuals in rural areas. 

The choice of $2,000 as a dividing line between low and moderate 
income families and of a population concentration of 2,500 as a 
division between urban and rural areas is necessarily arbitrary. A 
money income of $2,000 can support a retired couple in more comfort- 
able circumstances than those which can be attained by a family with 
several children. Similarly, the use of only two locational classifica- 
tions ignores differences in levels of income, and of expenses, between 
metropolitan areas and small cities. 


COMPARISON OF LOW AND MODERATE INCOME UNITS 


Units with incomes of less than $2,000 differ in many respects from 
units with moderately higher incomes. Units with incomes of $2,000 
to $4,999 have been chosen as a comparison group to focus attention 
on problems of moderate improvement in the status of the low-income 
group. 

Comparisons will be made for low and moderate income units 
of three types: Urban families, rural families, and unattached indi- 
viduals living in urban areas. The number of cases of unattached 
individuals living in rural areas found in the surveys is not large 
enough to merit further statistical treatment. Table 2 indicates that 


2 For additional information regarding procedures of the survey of consumer finances, see Methods of the 
Surveys of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Bulletin, July 1950. 
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they constitute a problem of limited scope relative to the other three 
low-income groups. The salient points of the comparison of the low 
and moderate income groups are listed below. 

Low-income families tend to be smaller than those with moderate 
incomes.—About half of the low-income urban and slightly fewer of 
the low-income rural families included only two adults. In contrast, 
one-third of the urban and one-fourth of the rural families with 
moderate incomes included only two adults. 

Broken families are more common in the low-income group.—One- 
seventh of the low-income urban families included 1 adult and 1 or 
more children but only one-twentieth of the middle income families 
were of similar structure. Broken families were relatively infrequent 
in both low and middle income rural groups. 

The heads of low-income units tend to be older.—More than one-third 
of the urban and more than one-fourth of the rural low income families 
were headed by persons 65 years or more of age. In contrast less than 
one-tenth of the middle income urban and rural groups were headed 
by older persons. More than half of the low-income unattached 
individuals in urban areas were 65 or over in contrast to one-eighth 
of those with moderate incomes. 

The heads of low-income units tend to have had less education. 
Seven-tenths of the heads of urban low-income families and three- 
quarters of those in rural areas had not had any formal education be- 
yond grammar school. Among families with moderate incomes, less 
than two-fifths in the urban areas and about half in rural areas were 
headed by persons of such limited educational attainment. A similar 
pattern was shown for unattached urban individuals. 

A majority of urban low-income units were headed by persons engaged 
in very limited or no productive effort—More than half of the low- 
income urban families were headed by retired or unemploved persons, 
students, housewives or protective service workers, but only one-sixth 
of the moderate income families were headed by persons in these 
groups. Two-thirds of the unattached urban individuals having 
low incomes and one-fifth of those with incomes of $2,000 to $4,999 
were in the above-mentioned occupational groups. 

In rural areas, farm operators and retired persons were more important 
in the low than in the moderate income group.—Two-fifths of the rural 
families with money incomes of less than $2,000 were headed by farm 
operators and another fifth by retired persons. Farm operators 
headed less than one-fourth and retired persons less than 5 percent of 
the moderate income rural units. 

A disproportionate number of low-income units live in the South.— 
Among the low-income groups, almost half of the urban families, 
three-fifths of the rural families, and one-fourth of the unattached 
urban individuals live in the South. For family units with incomes 
of $2,000 to $4,999, the corresponding proportions were about one- 
fifth, two-fifths, and one-fifth. 

Low-income units in general do not have as large accumulations of 
liquid assets as middle income units.—Less than one-fourth of the low- 
income families and unattached individuals reported accumulated 
liquid asset holdings of $500 or more. (Liquid assets include demand 
deposits, savings accounts, shares in savings and loan associations and 
credit unions and U. 8. Government bonds.) More than one-third of 
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moderate income families and unattached individuals had accumulated 
liquid assets of $500 or more. 

Home ownership among low income units is as common as among the 
moderate income families.—The proportions of families owning their 
homes are about equal for low and moderate income families. Three. 
fourths of the homes of low-income owner-occupant families, both 
urban and rural, were free of mortgage while approximately one-half 
of urban owner-occupants and somewhat more of rural owner-occu- 
pants with moderate incomes owned their homes free of debt. The 
relatively high proportion of low-income families who owned their 
homes debt-free is due in part to the fact that these families tend to 
be older than moderate-income families. In large part, these homes 
probably had been acquired during earlier years prior to retirement. 


THE COMPOSITE PICTURE 


The characteristics discussed above are often interrelated. For ex- 
ample, the large proportion of low income units headed by retired 
persons is closely related to the large proportion headed by persons 
over 65 because age often brings voluntary or involuntary retirement. 
Because of the rapid growth of educational institutions, age and edu- 
cational attainment are also interrelated. The decline of the farm 
population has taken place largely through the choice of other occupa- 
tions by younger persons raised on farms. As a result, farm operators 
tend to be, on average, older than the nonfarm population. Other in- 
terrelations also exist between the characteristics discussed above. 

Despite the interrelations of characteristics, the distributions for 
the low and moderate income families suggest several independent 
factors which are associated with low incomes. The foremost is age 
and retirement. Broken families may also be expected to have lower 
incomes regardless of age. Farm operators in certain areas also tend 
to fall into the low-income group. Limited educational attainments 
lead to low incomes in many cases. 

The importance of education, apart from age, is brought out clearly 
by the median incomes of spending units of the same age but varying 
education. (See table 6). In all age groups, the median income of 
spending units headed by persons who had attended high school was 
higher than the median incomes of those who had not progressed 
beyond grade school. In the age range from 25 to 64, the median in- 
comes of the high-school groups were about $1,000 higher than the 
grade-school groups in each of the 3 years from 1952 through 1954. 
Spending units headed by persons who had attended college had a simi- 
lar advantage over the high-school group except in the 18 to 24 year 
age group. 

COMPARISONS WITH 1948 DATA 


In 1948, 26 percent of families and unattached individuals had 
money incomes before taxes of less than $2,000 in contrast to 20 per- 
cent in 1953 and 21 percent in 1954. The increase in money incomes 
shown in table 1 has, of course, been offset in part by price increases. 
The BLS index of consumer prices indicates a rise of approximately 
12 percent from 1948 to 1953 and 1954. 
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Differences between units with incomes of less than $2,000 and 
those with incomes of $2,000 to $3,999 in 1948 are similar to the dif- 
ferences between low and moderate income units in 1953 and 1954. 
(See table 3.) However, the differences in the characteristics of low 
and moderate income units are not as marked in the earlier as in the 
later years. The sharper differences in 1953 and 1954 than in 1948 
between the low and moderate income groups result in large part 
from the use of $2,000 money income as the division between the 
groups in all years. Increases in the general level of income, noted 
above, have decreased the rank of a $2,000 income relative to other 
incomes and changes in prices paid by consumers have decreased its 
real value. As a result of these changes, units with incomes of less 
than $2,000 in 1953 and 1954 were poorer in an absolute sense and 
relative to other units than in 1948. It should be noted that, to 
offset some of the effects of general income and price level changes, 
$4,000 was used in 1948 and $5,000 in 1953 and 1954 as the upper 
limit in defining moderate incomes. 

Data relating to spending units suggest that, apart from price and 
income effects, the sharper differences between low and moderate in- 
come groups in 1953 and 1954 than in 1948 may have resulted from 
increased retirements. The surveys taken in 1947 through 1950 in- 
dicated that about 5 percent of all spending units were headed by 
retired persons while the surveys taken in 1953 through 1955 have 
indicated that about 7 percent of the spending units are headed by 
the retired. Because retirement usually results in a decrease in in- 
come, increased retirements could be expected to alter the propor- 
tion of low-income families headed by retired, older persons. Such 
increases are indicated by comparison of the data for 1948 and the 
later years, although price and income shifts are also involved. 


SOURCES OF INCOME RECEIVED BY LOWER INCOME SPENDING UNITS 


Nore.—This section makes use of data relating to consumer 
spending units rather than to family units as used in preceding sec- 
tions. The two types of units are defined above? The estimated 
total number of spending units was about 54 million early in 1954 and 
1955. Five million of the spending units were related secondary 
spending units whose members lived with relatives although control- 
ing their own finances. The distributions obtained for spending units 
cannot be transformed to distributions on a family-unit basis. Al- 
though statistics on a family basis would differ from those presented 
on @ spending unit basis, the differences would probably not be large 
enough to affect greatly the relative importance of different sources 
of income to the lower, middle, and upper income groups. 

The data of tables 4 and 5 indicate that spending units in the 
lowest fifth when ranked by income differ from those with moder- 
ately higher incomes in the following ways: 

1. Wages and salaries are less important sources of income for low 
than for moderate income units.—Less than half of the units in the 
lowest income fifth received any wages and salaries in 1954 in contrast 
to 80 percent or more in each of the other income fifths. Wages 
and salaries accounted for about 40 percent of the aggregate income 
of the lowest fifth, more than 70 percent in the next higher and 
80 percent of the middle income fifths. 


3 See pp. 17 and 18. 
68490—55——3 
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2. Transfer payments are much more important to units in the lowest 
income fifth than to other units—Almost half of the lowest income 
group received pensions, retirement pay, or some other form of 
transfer payments. Transfer payments along with the income from 
roomers and boarders and farm incomes of nonfarm operators (both 
latter types are of relatively infrequent occurrence) accounted for 
more than a third of the aggregate income of the lowest income fifth. 
The frequency of receipt of transfer payments and its importance 
relative to the group’s aggregate income decreased steadily in moving 
upward in the income ranking. 

3. Farm income is more important to the lowest income fifth than to 
any other.—About one-sixth of the lowest income group are farm 
operators and their operations account for about one-sixth of the 
aggregate money income of the group. Farm operators compose 3 to 8 
percent of other income fifths, and their operations account for 5 
percent or less of the income of these groups. Norr.—Survey income 
data do not include home-produced food and fuel and rental value 
of owner-occupied homes. Both ranking of spending units and the 
importance of farm income would be affected somewhat by inclusion 
of these items in income, 
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TaBLE 2.—Distribution of families by income, size and location, 1954, 1958, 1948 
[Percentage distribution of family units and unattached individuals] 


Money income before taxes, family size, location ! 1954 1953 1948 


19.6 | Under $2,000 


Single person, urban 5 5.3 
Single person, rural 

Family units, urban 

Family units, rural 


$2,000 to $4,999................ Savconwcnccconecepenscoscocess 


Single person, urban 
Single person, rural 
Family units, urban 
Family units, rural 


$5,000 and over 
Single person, urban 


Single person, rural 
Family units, urban 


: 


SR, ge 
@cCnon 


oOrnwo! © 
Ke EDO LT AI nweaocol olancr ! 


RB pe 
xB, . 


All cases 100.0 
Estimated number of families and unattached individuals 49.0 
(millions). 


ao 


BS 
BE 


1 Urban refers to metropolitan areas and cities and towns over 2,500; rural to towns under 2,500 and open 
eountry. 


Source: 1955, 1954 and 1949 Surveys of Consumer Finances, 
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TaBLe 4.—Income distribution of spending units within specified groups, 1954 
[Percentage distribution of spending units within specified groups] 


1954 money income before taxes 
ber ee ee ee 
r | 
Group hemsteatatte of Under! $1,000 | $2,000 | $8,000 | $4,000 | $5,000 | $7,500 
$1,000 to to to to to and 
1000 | $1,999 | $2,090 | $3,090 | $4,090 | $7,499 | over 


All spending units 
ee iat of income receivers in unit: 


Ie OO wh 


s 


Family status of spending unit: 
ingle person: 


Fo 


Age 45 and over 
art incest nndbons 

Age 18 to 44, no children 
under 18 

Age 18 to 4, 
under 18 

Age 45 and over, no children 
under 18 

Age 45 and over, children 


Region:? 


39 14 
31 14 
18 16 
26 18 
25 11 
22 13 
15 8 
25 13 


5 
2 
8 
8 
5 
9 
19 
4 


ted 

2 Age refers to head of spending unit. Includes only spending units in which both husband and wife 
are present. 

+ Survey regions are defined as follows: Northeast includes New England, the Middle Atlantic States, 
and Delaware; North Central includes West North Central and East North Central States; South includes 
East South Central, West South Central, and South Atlantic States other than Delaware; West includes 
the Mountain and Pacific Coast States. 


Source: 1955 Survey of Consumer Finances. 


TaBLE 5.—Relative importance of major types of income within income fifths, 1954 


Spending units ranked by size of money income 
before taxes 


Type of income 


oo 


One bo DD 


Wages and salaries 

Rent, interest, dividends, royalties 

Professional practice, trade, other self-employment. -. 
Unincorporated business 

Farm income ! 


meoernoto & 


5 


Lowest income in group 
Average income of group 


aBe 
3 


ax 
5 


1 Income from farm operations of spending units whose principal source of income is farming. 
2 Includes pensions, allowances and other transfer payments, income from roomers and boarders, and 
farm income of persons not classified as farmers. 


Note.—This table distributes the te income received by each 5th of all omnis units when 
ranked by size of income. This type of sample statistic is subject to larger sampling errors than indicated 
in table 7. However, in connection with table 6, these distributions indicate the relative importance of 
various sources of income. 


Source: 1955 Survey of Consumer Finances. 
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TABLE 6.—Receipt of various types of income by spending units, ranked by size of 
money income before taxes, 1954 


[Percent of spending units in group receiving specified type of income] 


an Spending units ranked by income size 
Type of income spending 
Lowest Highest 


Pensions, retirement pay, annuities, unemploy- 
ment compensation, welfare payments, alim: 
veterans’ pensions and allotments 

ieee, dividends, and royalties_- 

nt 


Roomers and boarders 
Professional practice, trade, self-employment 
Farm ineome of — 


& 
8 8 


a 
on Im OOO 


Nonoperators 
Unincorporated business income 
3 


es 

ROO CoN 
oa 

won Swoo 


10 


1 Farm operators include only those spending units whose principal source of income is farming. 
Source: 1955 Survey of Consumer Finances. 


TaBLE 7—A.— Median incomes of spending units classified by age and education 
and education of head of unit, 1952, 1958, and 1954} 


Age of head 
Education of head and year of estimate 2 


18 to 24 | 25 to 34 | 35to44 | 45 to 54 


Grade school: 


BE 


( $3, 110 
3 
3 


” 
’ 
’ 


380 
50 


a 
of 
So 

~] 
o © 
‘os. 


se Ms 
£2 &2 


SB: 
eee peB 
2 bie 8 
Be fea Bey 


> oo 
= 
See ppp peB 


EZ S2E SSE 


a28 
: 


= 
> 

POS 

Eg 

= 

So 


1 Medians obtained by interpolation from distribution of spending units by income classes. 

3 Attendance rather than completion of course. 

3 Insufficient number of cases for computation of averages. 

4 Includes spending units headed by persons having no formal education. Such units constituted 2.1 per- 
cent of all units in 1953 and 2.4 percent in 1952. 
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TABLE 7—-B.—Percentage distribution of spending units, by age and education of head 


Age of head 


Education of head and year of | SD 
estimate ! 


35to 44 | 45to 54 | 55to64 | 2rd | an ages 


| 
| 


> 
_ Om 
PRS 


o 


om ICON aco OO 
ro 
ton oe 

- pO wowow wo sa 
noe 





On CHD BAS WO) 
_ 

> 

—_—o 


.3 
8 
5 
2 
2 .2 
7 4 
0 
2 
0 


12. 
12. 
12. 


pat et 
BEB oan BNE 
noo One onan 
SBS wee o5F 
“100 

a. 

_ 


© 
o 


1 Attendance rather than completion of course. 

2 Includes spending units headed by persons having no formal education. Such units constituted 2.1 per- 
cent of all units in 1953 and 2.4 percent in 1952. 

3 Totals do not equal 100 percent because of exclusion of spending units for which the age and/or education 
of the head was not ascertained and, in 1955 only, 1.7 percent with no formal education. 


Source: 1955, 1954, and 1953 Surveys of Consumer Finances. 


TABLE 8.—Approzimate sampling errors of Survey of Consumer Finances findings 
The chances are 95 in 100 that the value being estimated lies within a range equal to the reported 
percentage plus or minus the number of percentage points shown below 


Number of interviews 
Reported percentage 


1 Approximate size of sample, 1952-55. 
Source: Surveys of Consumer Finances. 
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TABLE 9.—Sampling errors of differences ! 


Differences required for significance (95 percent probability) in comparisons of percentages derived from 
successive Surveys of Consumer Finances and from 2 different subgroups of the same survey 


Size of sample or group 


Size of sample or group 200 | 300 | 500 700 1,000 | 2 3,000 


For percentages from about 35 percent to 65 percent 





1 The sampling error does not measure the actual error that is involved in specific survey measurements. 
It shows that—except for nonsampling errors, errors in reporting, in interpretation, etc.—differences larger 
than those found in the table will arise by chance in only 6 cases in 100. 

2 Approximate size of annua! survey sample, 1952-55. 


Source: Surveys_of Consumer Finances. 


Srecrion 3. CHARACTERISTICS OF Low-INcoME URBAN 
Famiuiges, 1950 


Prepared by Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor ! 


As shown in table 1, consumer units at the lowest income level 
(annual net money income less than $1,000), who comprised about 6 
percent of all consumer units in 1950, were composed primarily of 
single individuals and 2-person families without children, whose heads 
were over 55 years of age, retired, or otherwise not gainfully employed. 
Slightly more of these families and individuals were nonwhite, com- 
pared to the average of all units, and substantially more (69 percent 
cnet to 38 percent) had not gone beyond the eighth grade in 
school. 


1 Based on unpublished (and in some cases preliminary) tabulations from the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
Survey of Consumer Income, Expenditures, and Savings, 1950. 
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Families and single persons at the next higher income level ($1,000 
to $2,000) accounted for 12 percent of all urban-consumer units. 
The heads of these units averaged 53.5 years of age, compared with an 
average age of 64.5 for heads in the lowest income class, and were at a 
slightly higher educational level. Twenty-eight percent were un- 
skilled wage earners, contrasted to an average of 15 percent of all con- 
sumer units. 

With respect to age, occupation, education, and size of unit, families 
and individuals with net money income of $2,000 to $3,000 were 
distributed more nearly like the average of all units, but included 
relatively more unskilled and semiskilled workers, and were somewhat 
smaller and younger than the average. 

A comparison of the income distribution of all consumer units is 
shown in table 2 for consumer units classified by region and city type. 
Among the 9 classes of cities, there was a larger proportion of units 
with incomes under $1,000 in southern small cities than in any other 
class of city. There also was a heavier concentration of families and 
single persons with incomes between $1,000 and $2,000 in southern 
small cities than elsewhere: 23 percent of the consumer units in 
southern small cities were in this income class. Among all classes of 
cities, northern suburbs contained the smallest proportion of lower 
income consumer units. 

Selected characteristics of all families and single individuals in each 
of 9 city classes are given in table 3. The distribution of consumption 
expenditures of all urban families and individuals classified by net 
money income level is presented in table 4 which shows that at the 
lowest income level the total disbursements of the average consumer 


unit were almost double the average amount of money receipts received 
and hence these families drew heavily upon savings.* This imbalance 
between average receipts and disbursements indicates the presence 
in this income class ($1,000) of consumer units whose money income 
in 1950 had dropped below customary levels. 


2 This difference is slightly accentuated by the fact that on the average families reported total disburse- 
ments $40 in excess of total receipts. This discrepancy is the average balancing difference between reported 
receipts and outlays of this income group. 
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TaBLe 1.—Percentage distribution of lower income urban consumer units, by 1950 
annual net money income and family characteristics 


[Preliminary] 


Income class 


Under $1,000 to $2,000 to 
$1,000 $2,000 $3,000 


_ 
bad 
w 


Percent of urban families ; 6.3 12.3 


Family size: 
Single consumers 


ou 


ee 
gx eo BR Es 
“Ie CODD DOM 
. yp BS 


I a ane 
Occupation: 
Self-employed 
Salaried professionals, officials, etc 
Clerical and sales workers. 
Skilled wa; 
Semiski wage earners 
Unskilled wage earners 
Not gainfully employed 
Age of head: 
Under 25 years 


Serpe 
PR pEBSSBxn RERR Ren poFBSa 


S Ro BRAN B 
o oo aIc.fK OY 
PB BESSaw, 
BS oP BSRSe BSREpwewp pooh 
bi titedine 


9 through 12 years 
13 through 16 years 
Over 16 years 

Tenure: 
Owner all year, bought home in 1950 
Owner all year, bought home 1949-1946 
Owner all year, bought home before 1946 
Owner end of year, renter earlier 
Renter at end of year 

Family type: 
Husband and wife onl 
Husband and wife, ol child under 6 
Husband and wife, oldest child 6 to 15 
Husband and wife, oldest child 16 to 17 
Husband and wife, oldest child 18 or over 
1 parent, oldest child under 18 
Other adults 18 or over 
All other 


. sBS 
~~» 
ecwoocwVrvwww HOw» oroo O-n-cw eaeK DATOS owxnnwnwonwew Cw er 


FESS 


> bf 
> 8, Bo, : 
POON MIRO CNIMNOD WHAID ADT CHWARDOMT HWHOK BRNO HWONWWHC 


~ 


Poer~p, <r 
HOCH YUROCHD CHNWOD FWD DWH CORNDHO ANPP HOR NK ARGH 


gSnxe, poB Fe- Ro, 
aBpopbeR FEpRS, 


Source: Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950, U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Washington, D. C, 
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TABLE 2.—Percent distribution of urban consumer units by selected characteristics 


Z 
= 
= 
< 
5 
5 
S 
fi, 
e 
a 
5 
© 
é 
z 
° 
A 
= 
fxs 
© 
= 
= 
a 
rs 
S| 
= 
© 
< 
os 
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FOoonrwToocoe 
Ksddsasen 


omonced 


saaen< 


| p ' | SOTO OoNe 


ddazee 


Cmovowrnwor o 
S 5 os 3 axrant 
s =&A5S 


Sub- 


Large 
cities 


[Preliminary] 
Small 
cities 








urbs 


for 9 classes of cities, 1950 
Sub- 


FAMILY SIZE 


INCOME AFTER TAXES 
el nciderwemwdan 
POGUE DD idichic on nncsden 


DE oe ccitheriwnndeg 


DS, cp etnchapciainbvaetepiedind 
| RL. ee 


Number of consumer units. 


| s 





AGE OF HEAD 


DO at nchap teeicdon 
EDUCATION OF HEAD 


CMmMOOD 


“gs 


13 years through 16 years-_._. 
QUE BP Pebeeccbecsecesase 


9 years through 12 years_.... 


8 years or under_.......-...- 


Wise ccceranesdan 


RESIDENCE 


Lived in city all of 1950___.. 


Moved to city in 1950_.....- 
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TaBLe 2.—Percent distribution of urban consumer units by selected characteristics 
for 9 classes of cities, 1950—Continued 


FAMILY TYPE 


Husband and wife only 23.8 24.8 
Husband and wife, oldest 

child under 6 years 13.7 18.3 
Husband and wife, oldest 

child 6-15 years , 14.7 22.5 
Husband and wife, oldest 

child 16 or 17 years ; 2.8 3.0 
Husband and wife, oldest 

child 18 or over 9.0 8.5 
1 parent, oldest child under 


y' 2.7 -8 
Other adults only, no chil- 
dren less than 18 years_..- . 21.4 
All other : 7.6 


LIVING ARRANGEMENTS 


Housekeeping all year-_--.--- 

Nonhousekeeping all year--- 

Living arrangements 
changed in 1950 


OCCUPATION 


Occupation not reported---.- 
Retired, unemployed, etc--- 
Salaried professional, tech- 
nical and kindred workers. 
Proprietors, managers, 
farmers, ees aod 
Clerical and kindred 


— 


— — 
eS PF PY, 
oe -  - 


oa 
o 


Craftsmen, foremen, etc 
Operatives 

Private household workers--. 
Service workers 

Laborers: Farm, mine, etc_-. 


AAP NP Hs 
ar OO 
ee 


oo mR So 
eI Oo 


3 
s 
So 
5 
o 


. PER 
.. SESS 
-nNowooacn 
-o=B 
coaanac 
. SSB 
Kaoonw 


aa Survey of Consumer Expenditures in 1950. U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
tics. 
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TECHNICAL NOTES: SURVEY OF CONSUMER EXPENDITURES IN 1950 





Scope of survey 

The survey was conducted in 91 cities throughout the United States. 
Data were collected during the first half of 1951; most of the inter- 
views were obtained during the months of February, March, and April. 
A total of 15,180 dwellings was visited. These dwellings contained 
16,353 families and single consumers living alone. Complete and 
usable interviews were obtained from 10,813 families and 1,677 single 
consumers. About 4 percent of the consumer units did not meet the 
eligibility requirements defined for the survey; 10 percent furnished 
incomplete or otherwise unusable information; 6 percent refused to be 
interviewed; and 4 percent could not be found at home after repeated 
visits. 

Sampling 

The sample of 91 cities was selected as representative of all urban 
places in the United States. They included 11 areas with populations 
of 1 million or more, 18 with populations of 240,000 to 1 million, 29 
cities with populations of 30,500 to 240,000, and 33 cities with popula- 
tions below 30,500. 

Selection of sample units——The sample of consumer units to be 
included in the survey was drawn for (1) cities with populations of 
86,000 and over from listings of addresses recorded in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ dwelling unit survey, and (2) cities with populations 
under 86,000 from listings of addresses recorded in the 1950 census. 

The BLS dwelling unit surveys provided master listings of tenant- 
and owner-occupied dwellings representative of all dwellings in each 
city. For the selection of dwellings to be included in the survey of 
consumer expenditures, addresses were arranged by type of living 
quarters and by tenure and race of the occupant. Rental dwellings 
were then arrayed by rent level, and owner-occupied units by their 
location in the city. For some cities, where family size and income 
level of the occupant was known, addresses were arrayed by these 
factors also. 

When census listings were used, addresses were arrayed by family 
size and by the income level of the occupants. This was done for the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics by the Bureau of the Census so that the 
identities of the occupants were not revealed. The survey sample of 
addresses was selected randomly from these arrayed listings, and all 
persons living at these addresses were included in the survey if they 
met the definitional requirements of the study. Military camps, 
posts, or reservations, and public or private institutions were not in- 
cluded in the listings. 

Sample size—The number of addresses selected for each city was 
determined on the basis of city size, interview costs, and degree of 
detailed information wanted for each city. 

Samples for cities with populations of 1 million and over ranged from 
625 addresses in New York City to 375 in the smaller cities of this 
group; for cities with populations of 240,000 to 1 million, 250 addresses 
were selected; samples for cities with populations of 30,500 to 240,000 
and for which detailed information was desired included 160 addresses; 

and for smaller cities, 65 addresses were selected. ‘The families and 
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single consumers living at these addresses were representative of the 
total population of the cities. 
Definitions 

Consumer unit.—The “‘consumer unit” may be either (1) a family of 
two or more persons dependent on a common or pooled income for 
their major items of expense and usually living in the same household, 
or (2) a single consumer—a person who is financially independent of 
any family group, living either in a separate household or as a roomer 
in a private home, lodging house, or hotel. 

In the great majority of cases, the members of a family are related 
by blood, marriage, or adoption. Groups of unrelated persons who 
share both income and expenses are seldom found. In deciding the 
classification of consumer units, related persons living in 1 household 
were considered as forming 1 consumer unit unless it was very clear 
that some of the group, such as married children living with parents, 
kept their household finances separately. Never-married children 
were always considered as members of the family: when children pay a 
specified sum for room and board, even when there is an apparent sep- 
aration of finances, they usually do not pay the prevailing rate, and 
sometimes they are partly being supported by or are partly supporting 
the family. Frequently they share the family car, personal laundry, 
and other family resources also. 

Two families or single consumers who lived in one dwelling and 
shared household expenses but did not pool income were separate con- 
sumer units. A family member working away from home during the 
survey period, but who contributed with some regularity to family 
support and came home approximately once a month:or oftener, was 
treated as a member of the family, unless he was living in a military 
camp, post, or reservation. 

A child living away at school was considered a member of the family 
if the parents provided the major part of his support. Other persons 
supported by contributions from the family income but not living in 
the household were considered as a separate consumer unit. 

Eligible consumer units——The survey was conducted during the 
spring of 1951. Interviewers asked for income, expenditures, and 
savings data for the calendar year 1950, and recorded this information 
for the family as it existed during that year. In most cases, the mem- 
bership of families did not change during the year; but many families 
were found to have had part-year family members—that is, persons 
who joined or left the family in 1950. Income and expenditures for 
part-year family members were recorded for that portion of the year 
when they were in the family, and these data were combined with the 
data for the rest of the family. 

Consumer units that were newly formed or dissolved in 1950 were 
not included in the survey; for example, a newly married couple, if 
both were members of other families before marriage. If both mem- 
bers were single consumers before marriage, a record for the full year 
was taken for the wife, and the husband was treated as a part-year 
member. No record was taken of the husband’s income or expendi- 
tures before marriage. 

Income.—Information relating to family income was obtained in the 
survey primarily to. provide a basis for classifying families into eco- 
nomic levels for summarization and analysis of family expenditures. 
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Money income after payment of personal taxes is used for this purpose 
because it most nearly represents spendable income. In order to 
obtain an accurate record of family income after payment of personal 
taxes, detailed information on wage and salary income before and 
after payroll deductions was obtained for each earner in the family. 
Family income from other sources was also recorded, together with a 
record of tax payments and other deductions from income. 

Money income from the following sources was recorded in detail: 
Wages and salaries, including tips and bonuses; income from unin- 
corporated businesses and professions; net receipts from rented prop- 
erties; net receipts from roomers and boarders; interest and dividends; 
receipts based on military service; unemployment insurance; social- 
security benefits; other public and private pensions and retirement 
benefits; cash received as public or private relief; periodic payments 
from private insurance annuities and trust funds; profits from the sale 
of stocks and bonds bought in 1950; contributions from persons not 
in the family; and such items as alimony, prizes, and gambling gains. 

Other money receipts —Inheritances an eB large gifts of 
money from persons outside the family and net receipts from settle- 
ments of fire and accident policies were recorded separately in order 
to differentiate ‘‘windfall” receipts from regular income. These re- 
ceipts were not included with money income for family classification 
purposes. Receipts from the settlement of life or annuity policies 
and borrowing were considered as decreases in assets or increases in 
liabilities. 

No record of gifts and inheritances in the form of real estate, 
securities, or other property was made unless such property had been 
sold during the survey period. In that case the amount received from 
the sale was recorded as a money gift or inheritance. 


Accuracy of the Data 


Errors in reporting may produce systematic errors in the averages 
for some expenditures and for some types of income and investment. 
For most outlays the possible biases are small compared with the 
random errors of sampling. Because of the great variability in pur- 
chases during a year, the sampling error in the average receipt or 
outlay is often large compared with the average amount of receipt or 
outlay. Furthermore in small samples the sample averages for receipts 
or purchases that are most variable are more likely to be underesti- 
mates than overestimates of the true averages. The frequency dis- 
tributions of the most variable items are extremely J-shaped with the 
greatest frequency at some small amount, often zero, and a long range 
of variation. For distribution of this type it is known that averages 
from small samples tend to be less than the true average for the total 
population more often than greater. 

xpenditures for such categories as medical care, furnishings, and 
education, income from such sources as interest and dividends, and 
the net surplus or deficit are illustrations of the highly variable total 
that has a relatively large sampling error. The characteristic distri- 
bution of the net surplus or deficit, as shown in a number of surveys, 
has a substantial concentration in small deficits or surpluses and a 
great spread toward large deficits or surpluses. The standard devia- 
tion of this distribution is generally much larger than the average. 
Hence, if the average net surplus or deficit is very small and the size 
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of sample under 100, the sampling error of the average can be larger 
than the average. 

The percentages of units reporting a net surplus or a net deficit are 
a cumulation of the reports on many specific transactions. Accord- 
ingly, the sampling variation in these proportions can be estimated 
only from the range of variation among many samples which can be 
considered for this purpose as coming from the same universe. A 
study of these proportions as reported in all surveys since 1888 indi- 
eates that the range of apparent sampling variation is very great 
when the sample size is below 50 and is even substantial when the 
samples include 100 families. These ranges indicate that the average 
net surplus or deficit for a given survey group may be most seriously 
affected by the sampling variation in the proportion of families or 
spending units, reporting surpluses, deficits, and no change in assets 
or liabilities during a year. ‘To use the survey data as a basis for the 
study of savings or dissavings would require a careful statistical analy- 
sis of these apparently simple distributions. 


Section 4. CoMPpARISONS oF Famity INcome DistrisuTions: FAamMILy 
Income Data From Fieip Survey, Tecunicat Nore 


Prepared by Selma F. Goldsmith 


Estimates of national income distributions presented in this report 
and derived from different sources display some variation, but all 
sources confirm the fact that, now as in times past, the lower income 
population is heavily concentrated among those whose current earn- 
ing capacity is low relative to the rest of the population. The very 
aged, the infirm or incapacitated, the widow with dependent children, 
and the uneducated thus comprise the greater part of the low-income 
group. The technical note which follows describes the principal dif- 
ferences in the estimates of the size of the low-income population as 
derived from census samples, and cross-section sample surveys con- 
ducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Federal Reserve 
System (in cooperation with the Survey Research Center of the 
University of Michigan). 

Field surveys of family income represent our major source of data 
on the relative importance and composition of the low-income groups 
in our population. Significant findings from several recent nationwide 
surveys were summarized in preceding sections. 

In addition to the field surveys, it should be noted that there is a 
second main source of data on the distribution of the population by 
size-of-income groupings, namely, the tabulations of Federal individual 
income-tax returns prepared annually by the Internal Revenue Service. 
Although extremely useful for studies of income distribution in the 
middle and upper income brackets, the tax-return tabulations do not 
provide comprehensive statistics for low-income families. On the one 
hand, the tabulated figures for the low-income range are incomplete 
because persons with incomes below the legal filing requirement are 
not represented, and because certain types of income are not covered, 
or not covered fully. On the other hand, included in the low-income 
range of the tax-return tabulations are returns filed by unmarried sons, 
daughters, and other ‘‘supplementary family earners’ who themselves 
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earned small amounts during the year but were members of families 
falling in the middle or upper income ranges. The tax returns of such 
persons (except for wives filing separately from their husbands) are 
not distinguished in the tabulations. It is not possible, therefore, 
to use the tax-return statistics directly to determine the number and 
composition of low-income families. 

As has been indicated in the preceding materials, the field survey 
data on family income are obtained through interviews with represen- 
tative samples of households. In the course of the interviews informa- 
tion is also furnished on various economic and demographic char- 
acteristics of the family so that the survey results can be classified not 
only by family-income brackets but by such significant related factors 
as labor force status, occupation and age of the family head, urban- 
rural residence and size and composition of the family. 

It is not to be expected that the various surveys will agree precisely 
with each other either as regards the distribution of low-income families 
by the various characteristics just listed, or with respect to the 
proportion of families falling in a designated i income range, e. g., the 
“under $2,000” money income range that is used in the tables for the 
various surveys to separate in a general way the low-income groups 
from the rest of the population. 

In the first place, survey questionnaires and interview techniques 
vary with the special purpose for which the particular survey is 
designed. The Federal Reserve Board surveys (conducted in co- 
operation with the Survey Research Center of the University of 
Michigan) are designed primarily to obtain information on consumer 
finances; those of the Census Bureau are conducted as part of its 
monthly enumeration of the labor force; and the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics survey for 1950 was taken primarily to obtain data on 
consumer expenditures to be used as revised weights for the consumer 
price index. The manner in which the questions concerning family 
income are formulated necessarily varies from one survey to another 
and hence the answers to the questions may differ somewhat. 

Secondly, the universe covered by the sample surveys differ. The 
Census Bureau samples are designed to cover the entire population 
of the United States except for members of the Armed Forces living on 
military reservations and inmates of institutions. The Federal 
Reservé Board surveys, however, are further restricted to exclude the 
quasi-household population that consists of residents of hotels, large 
rooming houses and the like, and the Bureau of Labor Statistics 1950 
survey relates to urban areas only. It is obvious that the several 
sets of survey data will differ from each other to the extent that the 
groups included differ with respect to various characteristics from those 
excluded. 

Thirdly, since the survey data are based on samples of the popula- 
tion, each set of survey results is subject to sampling variability. 
Furthermore, the reports on income in the field surveys are fre- 
quently based on memory rather than on records and, as is noted in 
the Census Bureau statement, are most frequently characterized 
by an understatement of income. For these reasons alone, exact 
agreement between the various sets of survey data would not be 
expected. 

In spite of these and certain other differences among the field 
surveys the similarity of the results with respect to the composition 
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of the low-income groups is striking. For example, the 2 surveys 
covering the year 1954—those of the Federal Reserve Board and 
Census Bureau—show that unattached individuals (persons living 
apart from relatives) comprised approximately the same proportion— 
35 to 40 percent—of all units with incomes under $2,000. Both sur- 
veys agree with respect to the relative importance of older aged families 
in the Cundnenthe range. Of the unattached individuals with incomes 
under $2,000, a larger percent were 65 years of age or over in the 
Federal Reserve Board survey than in the Census Bureau survey, but 
of the multiperson families in the same income range some 30 percent 
were headed by persons 65 years old or over according to both sets of 
data. The available tables do not permit further direct comparisons 
but the evidence suggests that they are in reasonable agreement with 
respect to other breakdowns of the low-income group. 

On the other hand, the 2 sets of survey data for 1954 differ with 
respect to the number and proportion of units falling in the money- 
income range below $2,000. The Census Bureau’s table 1 shows 14% 
million families and unattached individuals in that range, or 29 percent 
of the Nation’s 51% million consumer units. The Federal eserve 
survey shows a smaller number and proportion in the low-income 
brackets. Based on Federal Reserve Board tables 1 and 2, some 10 
million families and unattached individuals had money incomes under 
$2,000. They accounted for 21 percent of the 49 million units in- 
cluded in the universe covered by the Federal Reserve Board sample. 

A large part of the apparent difference between these results is 
explained by the fact that the Federal Reserve Board surveys, as 
noted above, exclude the quasi-household population. Consisting 
mainly of unattached individuals and heavily concentrated in the 
lower ranges of the income scale, this population group, were it 
included, would probably add approximately 1 million units to the 
10 million reported in the Federal Reserve Board surveys as falling 
in the income range under $2,000. 

A full explanation of the remaining difference between the survey 
figures may be furnished by a joint study of the problem that is now 
being conducted by staff members of the Census Bureau and Federal 
Reserve Board. wo tenative and incomplete explanations may, 
however, be mentioned. In the first place, it appears likely that the 
Census Bureau samples have a fuller coverage of secondary family 
units living in private households than do those of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Secondary family units—composed of persons living in private 
households but not related to the family head, such as lodgers and 
servants—are more heavily concentrated in the lower income ranges 
than are primary units. 

In the seeond place, it appears likely that in certain instances the 
Federal Reserve Board family-income reports include the incomes of 
certain family members not covered by the Census Bureau. The 
latter agency’s interviews cover the income received during the past 
year by all persons who comprise the family at the date of interview, 
usually April of the following year. No attempt is made to include 
the income of persons who had been members of the family during 
all or part of the preceding year but had since died or moved elsewhere. 
To the extent that the Federal Reserve Board surveys include the 
incomes of some of these persons—e. g., former heads of families 
who died not long before the survey interview—the amounts of 
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income reported will be larger than in the Census Bureau surveys. 

As a result, the number of units in the lowest income bracket will 

penny be smaller in the Federal Reserve Board than in the Census 
ureau tables. 

It is of interest to note in this connection that the difference between 
the 2 surveys with respect to the number of units with incomes under 
$2,000 in 1954, is almost entirely confined to the income range under 
$1,000. Both surveys report about the same proportion of families 
and unattached individuals in the $1,000 to $2,000 income bracket 
(compare table 1 of the Census Bureau and Federal Reserve Board 
statements). In fact they agree within 1 percentage point for all 
higher brackets up to $5,000. Above that point the Federal Reserve 
Board reports a larger proportion of units than the Census Bureau, 
peabebyy due in part to the sample design of the Federal Reserve 

oard survey which makes possible a larger adjustment in the upper 
income range to allow for nonresponses than is the case in the Census 
Bureau sample. 


SrectTion 5. FAMILIES AND INDIVIDUALS AT PERMANENTLY DEPRESSED 
Income Levets: Summary oF Frinprnes, Franxuin D. Roose- 
VELT FounpDATION Stupy “Freepom From Wanr’ ! 


As has already been pointed out in preceding sections of this report, 
for a variety of reasons, not all families and individuals below a speci- 
fied income position ($1,000 or $2,000, for example) in a given year can 
be considered poor. In terms of the cost of some minimum standard 
of living—the standard being based on prevailing concepts of ade- 
quacy—the needs of some of the groups below the specified dollar 
income may not exceed the income minimum established as a measure 
of adequacy. A $2,000 annual income may provide a minimum ade- 
quate dove of living for single individuals or a 2-person family, for 
example, but will not purchase the basic necessities of a 6- or 7-person 
family at the price levels prevailing today. Moreover, income for 
1 year does not indicate a family’s customary income position. An- 
nual money income of a considerable number of families and indi- 
viduals is subject to some fluctuation; during the particular period for 
which their income is recorded by a field survey, their income may 
have fallen due to temporary factors such as illness or unemployment 
of the chief earner. Estimates of the size and characteristics of the 
urban population whose customary incomes and economic resources 
do not provide an adequate level of living were developed in a study 
conducted by the Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation. The brief 
=o which follows summarizes some of the findings of this 
study. 


Scope of study 
The study provides an estimate of the size of the urban population 


in the United States with low economic status, and a detailed descrip- 
tion of the characteristics and manner of living of this group. 


1 The foundation report has not yet been F ne mom but the findings have been made available to the 


Joint Economic Committee. The project Freedom From Want, was undertaken by the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Foundation, 45 East 65th Street, New York City, and was under the direction of Isador Lubin, 
, executive committee. 
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Definition of “‘low economic status” 


Economic status is defined as the customary income position of the 
family or individual. ‘‘Customary” income is income over a period 
of time long enough to eliminate the year-by-year fluctuations which 
cause a given year’s income to deviate from usual levels. 

“Low” economic status is based on a concept of need; it defines a 
level which lies below prevailing standards of minimum adequacy. 

Since needs and the costs of satisfying them vary by family size, 
the amount of income required to maintain adequate economic status 
increases with size of family. Thus, an income adequate for a single 
individual does not provide adequacy for a family of four. 

The definition of low economic status excludes from the analysis 
the following groups: 

1. Those whose income fluctuates above and below the adequacy 
level from year to year, but on the average is above the adequacy line. 

2. Those whose incomes are temporarily depressed, because of 
short-run experiences of unemployment, illness, etc., of the chief 
earner. 

3. The younger age groups just commencing their working careers 
and receiving limited earnings, but whose family ASOT train- 
ing and capacities normally will lead to increasingly higher earnings.’ 

4. Those whose current money incomes are low, but who possess 
adequate resources of other types, i. e., savings. 

The population constrained by economic necessity to live at the 
lowest income level devotes a substantial fraction of its resources on 
food and housing needs, and lacking any appreciable volume of 
accumulated saving or access to credit, such families are compelled 
to “live within their means.”’ All family expenditures surveys, 
however, have shown that on the average the lowest income groups 
incur some dissaving. The average dissaving displayed by the low- 
income group as a whole can be explained by the inclusion of families 
whose current incomes have temporarily fallen below customary 
levels. It has been well established that family income changes are 
not simultaneously accompanied by an equivalent change in the 
level of disbursements. It is to be expected, therefore, that families 
with permanently low incomes will not, on the average, incur large 
debts, and among this group dissaving for the most part is limited to 
the older population. Moreover, a relatively large portion of the 
family income is allocated to expenditures on food and housing. 

Charts 1 to 3 illustrate the differences in levels of consumption of 
the two groups of families with income below the budget line: Those 
estimated to have temporarily low incomes, and those classified as 
possessing income permanently depressed—i. e., the substandard 
group. 


2 Not all of the younger age group is excluded. Some, because of lack of ne vocational skill, 
disability, etc., presumably wil] always possess limited earning power, other things being equal. 
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Cuart 1.—Husband-wife families in nemeeiten, North Central-Northeast Region, 
19 
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Cuart 2.—Husband-wife families in large — North Central-Northeast Region, 
195 
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Cuart 3.—Husband-wife families in large cities, North Central-Northeast Region, 
50 
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STATISTICAL FINDINGS 


I. The size of the substandard urban population in 1950 

The Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation study, Freedom From Want, 
indicates that the economic resources of over 6 million urban con- 
sumer units were too limited to provide an adequate level of living 
in 1950.2 This total of 6.4 million consumer units (19 percent of the 
total) includes 19.5 million persons of whom more than 7 million are 
children under 18 years of age. Measurement of the size of the sub- 
standard urban population, when based on a mere count of consumer 
units, however, does not reveal the total number of families and indi- 
viduals who lack sufficient resources of their own. Many individual 
families live with others—some for purely economic reasons, others 
because of personal preferences. In some cases of doubling-up, every 
family in the combined unit may have low current income; in others, 
perhaps only one family possesses inadequate income of its own. 
There were approximately 2 million families and individuals with 
personal incomes below the budget line who lived in larger consumer 
units where the combined resources of all members were sufficient to 
provide an adequate or even superior level of living for the group as 
a whole. These families with inadequate resources of their own were 
partially or totally supported by the relatives with whom they lived. 
When they are taken into account, the combined total of urban families 
with low economic status equals 8.5 million and includes 24 million 
persons. About 40 percent of the substandard population consists 
of families with children under 18 years, and 43 percent are single 
individuals. (See table 1.) 


TaBLE 1.—All urban substandard families, by type of family, 1950 


Family type Percent 


100. 0 


All substandard urban families 
Husband-wife families: 


1-parent families: 
All children under 18 years 
Oldest child 18 years or more 
Other families of 2 or more persons 
Sing persons 


SeBcope 8h 
eK Ae Ow 


IT. Selected characteristics of the urban substandard population 


Place of residence.—F amilies and individuals who have low economic 
status represent varying proportions of the total population in the 
3 regions and 3 types of communities. A larger proportion in the 
South have cabeaabent status, and by city type the largest proportion 
which is substandard is found in the smaller cities. 

3 A consumer ‘unit is:defined’as a group of persons who share living quarters and pool*income. Never- 


married adult children living with their parents, however, are included in the consumer unit regardless 
of their financial arrangements. 
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TABLE 2.—Percentage with low economic status, urban families and individuals, 
by region and city type, 1950 ' 


Region City type 
North 
Central- South West / Largecities| Suburbs | Small cities 
Northeast | | 
ena re Aaa ne aneaaiata pesca terete 
17.6 | 


12.6 | 
11.3 
27.2 
41.4) 
a3} 


1 For each region or city type, the Rergrntages are based on the total number of the given type of { family 
(or individual). Thus, 13 percent of band-wife families in the North Central*eNortheast region have 
low eeonomic status. 

2 Based on a small sample. 


Race.—Among all urban families and individuals, relatively more 
of the nonwhite population had low economic status. About 9 per- 
cent of all urban households were nonwhite in 1950, but 20 percent of 
the substandard households were nonwhite. 

There is some indication that a larger proportion of the nonwhite 
population with low current incomes are living at permanently de- 

ressed levels. For example, two-thirds of the nonwhite families and 
individuals with incomes below $2,000 (below $1,650 for individuals) 
also had low economic status, compared to about one-half of the white 

u 

Oe erudiailin: —Low earning power due to lack of higher-paid skills is 
one factor which produces a permanently depressed income situation 
among urban families and single persons. An examination of the 
oce 7 regi of employed male heads in substandard husband-wife 
families shows a heavier concentration among the less remunerative 
occupations than that displayed by the occupational distribution of 
all urban employed males aged 14 years or over—twice as Many were 
laborers, while only one- third as many were in professional occupations. 
The distribution by occupation of full-employed husbands who worked 


52 weeks and earned less than $2,500 shows still greater differences, as 
table 3 indicates. 


TaBLeE 3.—Occupational distribution of specified employed males, urban 1950 


Husbands in substandard 
hushand-wilfe families 


Percent Percent 
100. 0 100. 1 


00. 
22, 
16. 
43. 


16,3 
10.0 
45.5 . 
28. 2 6. 

i Excludes farmers, farm managers and those not reporting occupation. 1950 Census of Population, 


United States Summary, Detailed Characteristics. 
4 23 percent consist of self-employed workers, 
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In the substandard one-parent families with all children under 18 
years, 75 percent of the employed mothers were service workers 
operatives or laborers, compared to 42 percent of all urban employed 
women 14 years and over. 

Education.—The correlation between lack of education and low 
income is well known. It is not surprising, therefore, that the heads 
of substandard families received less than an average amount of 
formal schooling; 59 percent completed 8 years of school or less, com- 
pared to 39 percent of the heads of all urban families.‘ It is signifi- 
cant, moreover, that the difference in educational attainment is par- 
ticularly striking at the younger ages, as table 4 illustrates. 


TABLE 4.—Percentage completing 8 years of school or less: All urban males aged 
. 8 years and over, and husbands in substandard husband-wife families living alone, 
y age, 1950 


All urban 
Age of head Husbands males 


1 United States Census of Population, vol. I, pt. 2. 


Income.—Net money income of substandard families and individ- 
uals averaged $1,980 in 1950, or $666 per capita.° By contrast, the 
average income of all urban families and individuals during the same 
period was $3,952, or $1,322 per capita.® 

The percentage reporting receipt of income from specified major 
mene varies substantially between families and individuals. See 
table 5. 


TaBLe 5.—Selected sources of income, specified types of substandard families and 
individuals, urban, 1950 * 


[Percentage reporting receipt] 


Husband- 1-parent Single indi- 


wife 
families families ? viduals 


oo 


PNSE Seer or 
a 


> pope 


Wage and salary 

Self employment 

Annuities, trust funds 

OASI benefits 

Other public and private retirement benefits 

Cash assistance from persons outside the household - -- 
Cash assistance from organizations 

Unemployment benefits 

Receipts from real estate owned 

Receipts from roomers and boarders 


Om BOMB ROOD 
os 
ee 
PAROOCHRHENS 


DE oS hook 


erp S~ 
coonmoownouon 


1 Families and individuals living alone. 
2 1-parent families with all children under 18 years. 


* These estimates are based on substandard families and individuals living alone, — doubled-up units 
with low economie status. They thus exclude the population with low economic status but living in an 
economic unit with status above adequacy. ‘The estimate for all urban families is based on preliminary 
tabulations from the 1950 Bureau of Labor Statistics’ Survey of Consumer Expenditures. 

‘Ibid. If substandard families and individuals living in doubled-up units with adequate economic 
status were also included, the average income for all substandard would be lower, since a significant portion 
ei ete Mig others received no money income in 1950. 
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Food and housing expenditures.—Expenditures on food and housing 
absorbed most of the income of substandard families and individuals, 
especially those with the lowest income. Substandard families with 
income below $2,000 spent 65 percent of money income (after taxes) 
on food and housing (for all substandard families, the comparable 
percentage is 59 percent); single individuals spent 67 percent on 
these 2 categories of consumption. All urban families of wage and 
clerical workers in 1950, by contrast, spent 45 percent of income on 
these items. The comparison is given below. 


TaBLeE 6.—Income and consumption expenditures, substandard families and all 
families of wage and clerical workers, urban 1950 


All families of wage 
and clerical work- | Substandard families 
ers 


Amount Percent Amount Percent 


Net money income 

POR Bh dc ntdntidecdnudcduinainidetnniete’ 

Housing expenditures 

Expenditures on other goods and services . 39.3 


1 Survey of Consumer Expenditures, 1950: Spending Patterns of All Urban Families and of Wage Earner 
and Clerical Workers in Relation to Disposable Income, Abner Hurwitz and Mary C. Ruark, Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1952. 

2 The percentages are not additive to 100. The following receipts and disbursements are not included in 
the table: Other money receipts (expenditures for gifts and contributions, and insurance), savings, and 
the dollar difference between reported receipts and disbursements. 








PART 2. MATERIALS ON SELECTED TYPES OF LOW-INCOME 
FAMILIES 


Section 1. CHILDREN AND Low-INcomME FAMILIES 


Prepared by Children’s Bureau, Social Security Administration, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 


Children are low-income people and there are a lot of them. The 
Nation’s children under 21 years of age numbered 59.3 million in 1954. 
In 1965, according to the Bureau of the Census estimates, the child 
population will have increased by 27 percent to 75.3 million, the 
15-through-20-year olds increasing by 54 pereeat and the 10-through- 
14-year olds by 46 percent as a large number of children born in the 
late 1940’s and the early 1950’s enter these age groups. (See table 1.) 

Low-income families carry a disproportionate share of the respon- 
sibility for rearing the Nation’s children. In 1954, families with 3 or 
more children under 18 years of age constituted only 18 percent of all 
families but they had 54 percent of the country’s children. (See 
table 2.) Families with 4 or more children constituted only 8 percent 
of all families but they had 30 percent of the country’s children. 
Families with large numbers of: children have lower than average 
incomes despite the greater demands on them for child support. As 
compared with a national average family income of $4,173, families 
having 4 children had an average income of only $3,949; families with 
5 children, $3,155, and families with 6 children or more, $3,252. 
(See table 3.) 

Low income in the families in which children are situated is 
associated not only with size of family but also with farm residence 
and nonwhite status. In 1952 the average family income of rural 
farm families was $2,226 as compared with $4,249 for urban families. 
The average income of nonwhite families was $2,338 in 1952, far below 
the average of $4,114 for white families. 

Broken families, such as those headed by a woman because of the 
death of her husband or because of divorce or separation, are another 
economically disadvantaged group. The average income in 1952 of 
families headed by a woman was only $2,235. (See table 4.) About 
4 million children live in such families. 


TABLE 1.—Estimated civilian population under 21 years in continental United 
States, by age, 1954 and 1965 


[In thousands} 


j 
| 
Percent 


neater oer ———————o—! ineresse 











Number | Percent! Number Percent ! | 1954-66 ! 


} 


Total under 21 years.....--.--.-.--. a 








30.0 | 
49.3 


5 to 9 years ‘ 27.6 | L 24.9 
orm yous. -. 22) 222. et : 21.7 . 24.9 


15 to 20 years 20.7 | 


1 Percents are based on unrounded numbers. 
Source: Based on data published by the U. 8S. Bureau of the Census. 
68490—55-—_5 
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TaBLE 2.—Families in the United States by number of children per family, 195651 


Families Children 2 
Size of family — 
Number Percent 


Families with no children 

Families with 1 child 

Families with 2 children 

Families with 3 children 

Families with 4 children 

Families with 5 children 
Families with 6 or more children ..--.....- i ecadeainleacaauee 


1 Based on preliminary data from the Bureau of the Census. 
2 Children under 18 years of age. 


TaBLE 3.—Income of families in the United States, by number of children in the 
family, 1954 % 


Size of families 


Family with no children * 
Family with 1 child 

Family with 2 children 

Family with 3 children 

Family with 4 children 

Family with 5 childre 

Family with 6 or more children 


1 Preliminary data from the Bureau of the Census. 
2 Children under 18 years of age. 


TaBLe 4.—Income of families in the United States, by type of family, 1952! 
Type of family 


All families 


Family headed by a woman 
Urban family 

Rural nonfarm family 
Rural farm family 

White family 

Nonwhite family 


1 Family Income in the U. 8.: 1952, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income Series P-60, No. 15, 
Bureau of the Census. 


Millions of children are economically disadvantaged, not only be- 
cause of the low income of their own families but also because of the 
economic situation of the States in which they reside. Average per 
capita income of States in 1951-53 ranged from $2,234 in Delaware 
down to $812 in Mississippi, as compared with $1,645 for the Nation 
as a whole. In 1953 about 17 million children under 21 lived in the 
18 States in the lowest third group in per capita income ($812 to 
$1,334). (See table 5.) 

A larger proportion of the child population of low- and middle- 
income States live in rural areas than is the case in the high-income 
States. Families in the middle- and low-income States are, generally 
speaking, larger and parents have heavier child rearing responsibili- 
ties. In 1953, in the low-income States as a group, there were 425 
children under 21 for every 1,000 persons in the State population as 
compared with 340 on the average in the high-income group of States. 
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In order to achieve desirable standards of public education, health, 
and welfare services for children, these States must make propor- 
tionately greater financial effort than do the higher income States. 
Evidence is available that children and mothers living in low-income 
areas do not fare as well as those in the higher income States. 


TaBLE 5.—Child population of the States, 1953 


Percent of Number of 
State per Number of . 
capita children State child children 


foome under 21 population | under 21 per 


in rural 1,000 popula- 
1 ’ 
1951-53 1953 2 areas? 1950 | tion 1953 ¢ 


(2) (4) 


States grouped by per capita income 1951-53 


o 
wn 
' a 


United States 
High (18) 
Dela 


X» 
832 


District of Columbia 
Connecticut 


z 


ESSSR83 


Sesceee 


aan 


De ret et et eet feet et fet et et eet et et ed et ed ed 


sweewesese eee eeese ee se 


ew 


- 


SEBESSSSETSESEEIS 
HORE OO OODHOONWOOK CIDADE Dow o--i0— 


24. 
16. 
25. 
14. 
22. 
34. 
32. 
41. 
34. 
17. 
33. 
43. 
60. 
51. 
17. 
46. 
54. 
46. 
76. 
31. 
43. 
43. 
44. 
49. 
56. 
55. 
50. 
48. 
38. 
40. 
60. 
69. 
67. 


17, 465, 316 


1, 173, 408 
339, 084 
1, 344, 803 
343, 149 
258, 438 
854, 556 
813, 510 
1, 202, 162 
1, 499 893 
1, 330, 972 
1, 204, 652 
1. 777, 489 
990, 368 
1, 335, 393 
795, 917 
1, 211, 798 
12, 130 
977, 594 


Sees 


tS 
a 


New Mexico 
North Dakota 
Oklahoma 
West Virginia 
Louisiana 


Ne 


_ 
_ 
-_ 


ESRSRS 


North Carolina 

I isn  wienstthatns weeibuinieed aia 
Alabama 

I, ttt bth dees deodeiinins pamaia: 
Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Mississippi 


Sat pat pat fet ae bt Dt st et bet bet et 
Ss 
& 
PI DS er I Or 9 ¢ az 
SASSSSaRSRRRS5 


S-31D> 
SS po = 
Cure AIOAOINCO-COOCCCO 


aaa 
BRS 
—~- 


a 
= 


1 Source of data: Devartment of Commerce for continental States. For Territories, amounts in paren- 
theses are dollar equivalents of ‘‘State percentages” used in apportionments of fund B; namely: Alaska, 50 
percent; Hawaii, 50 percent; Puerto Rico, 25 percent; and Virgin Islands, 25 percent. 

2? Civilian population under 21 in continental States and Hawaii July 1, 1953, estimated by the Bureau of 
the Census. For Alaska, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands, estimates are by the Children’s Bureau. 

3 Based on Bureau of the Census estimates for 1950. 

4 This ratio for each State is the child population shown in col. 3 divided by total civilian population in 
the State. Total population data are from Current Population Reports, Population Estimates, Series 
P-25, No. 97, Aug. 6, 1954, Bureau of the Census. 

§Continental United States. 
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A MATTER OF LIFE AND DEATH 


Infant mortality rates have long been considered a useful index 
of social progress. Infant and maternal mortality ' has been strik- 
ingly reduced in the United States as a result of the growth of medical 
arts, their application, wider availability of services, and favorable 
economic trends. However, all States and groups have not shared 
equally in this progress, and lives of infants, other children, and 
mothers are still needlessly sacrified in many parts of the United 
States, as may be seen by comparison of 1952 death rates and pro- 
portion of births without medical attendance in high, middle, and low 
per capita income States. 


Infant Percent of 
deaths per | births unat- 
1,000 live tended by a 

births physician 


Maternal 

| deaths per 

} 10,000 live 

| births 
| 


Per capita income groups of States, 1951-53 





4 


5. 2 
Middle (15 States) --- 2 


0. 
3. 
Low (16 States)......---- 2. 


} 
High (18 States) - --- ; ‘. 25. 
: | 1 
| 





Mortality differentials among high, middle, and low per capita 
income groups of States are particularly notable in the latter part of 
infancy, that is in the postneonatal period after 27 days of life to 
under 1 year of age, and also during childhood (1-14 years). (See 
table 6.) Out of 10,000 infants in the low-income group of States 
127.5 died in the postneonatal period as compared with 87.8 for the 
country as a whole, and 65.4 for infants in the high income group of 
States. Death in childhood in the low-income States in 1950 reached 
126 per 100,000 children 1—14 years, while in high-income States as a 
group the loss was 77 per 100,000, and for the Nation 96.1. 


1 Source of statistics on mortality: National Office of Vital Statistics. 
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TABLE 6.—Posineonatal and childhood mortality, by State, 1953 and 1950 


Post- Childhood rate per 100,000 popula- 
neonatal tion, 1 to 14 years, 1950 
States ranked by per capita income, 1951-53 1953 rate ¥ 
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Source of data: National Office of Vital Statistics. 





Mothers and infants in rural areas frequently have more limited 
family resources and access to health and welfare facilities than is the 
case in highly urbanized sections and the immediately surrounding 
localities. Some States have been more successful than others in 
curbing maternal and infant losses in counties which are isolated from 
metropolitan counties. 

The financial resources of the States, as well as many other factors, 
have affected the extent of accomplishment in equalizing risks to 
mothers,and infants in different areas of the States. In the low per 
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capita income States, maternal mortality in isolated counties in 
1948-52 was more than 70 percent higher than in metropolitan counties 
of these States, whereas in the high per capita income group of States 
maternal mortality rates in isolated and metropolitan counties were 
approximately the same. (See table 7.) Infant mortality presents 
nee kind of picture but county differences are less sharp. (See 
table 8.) 


TaBLeE 7.— Maternal mortality, United States,’ 1948-52, by county groups 
[Number of maternal deaths per 10,000 live births. By place of residence] 
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1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 
2 The classification of counties is based on 1950 census. Metropolitan counties include counties with 
-_ of 50,000 or more population; adjacent counties have no city of 50,000 or more and border on or have 
y access to metropolitan counties. All other counties are classified as isolated from oe coun- 
ten ¥ Teolated counties include those with no urban place as large as 2,500 and those with larger urban places 
but less than 50,000 population. 


Source of data: Nationa] Office of Vital Statistics. 
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TABLE 8.—Infant mortality, United States,! 1948-52, by county groups 
{Number of deaths under 1 year per 1,000 live births. By place of residence] 
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Mississippi 


1 Exclusive of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and Virgin Islands. 

2? The classification of counties is based on 1950 census. Metropolitan counties include counties with 
cities of 50,000 or more population; adjacent counties have no city of 50,000 or more and border on or have 
ready access to metropolitan counties. All other counties are classified as isolated from metropolitan coun- 
ties. Isolated counties include those with no urban place as large as 2,500, and those with larger urban 
Places but less than 50,000 population. 


Source of data: National Office of Vital Statistics. 


Wide inequalities exist in fatal hazards in infancy between different 
socioethnic subgroups of our population, which generally speaking 
are also characterized by different levels of family income. In the 
years 1951 and 1952, for example, the infant mortality rate among 
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Negroes in the United States was 45.6 per 1,000 infants as compared 
with 25.7 per 1,000 infants born to white mothers. Among Indians, 
the rate was about three times as great as for white infants, 78.7 per 
1,000. Trends in infant mortality among nonwhitefand white infants, 


Cuart 1 


INFANT MORTALITY BY AGE; 1916-53 
(U. S. Birth Registration Area) 
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1915-53, are shown in chart 1. It will be noted that in recent years 
the differentials have been increased somewhat rather than diminished. 

Fetal and neonatal losses among nonwhite infants in the United 
States are notably higher than among white infants. (See chart 2.) 
These losses include deaths before and during birth of infants who 
have reached 20 or more weeks of gestation, and deaths of infants born 
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alive before 28 days of age. The joint fetal and neonatal mortality 
rate for nonwhite infants, in the 30 States having 5 percent or more 
nonwhite births, was 61 percent higher than the rate for white infants. 
The fetal death rate alone, for the nonwhite group (fetal deaths per 
1,000 total births to nonwhite mothers), was 85 percent higher than 


Cuart 2 


FETAL AND NEONATAL DEATHS PER 1,000 TOTAL BIRTHS 
TO WHITE AND NONWHITE MOTHERS 


the rate for white infants, The neonatal rate for the nonwhite infants 
exceeded the rate for white infants by 42 percent. 

Some of the excess of fetal and mht Parch rb in the nonwhite group 
reflects the fact that nonwhite mothers begin bearing children at an 
earlier age than white mothers. During their reproductive years, 
nonwhite mothers also bear a larger number of children. However, 
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the difference between nonwhite and white groups in joint fetal and 
neonatal loss is greater than can be explained on these bases alone. 
Many nonwhite mothers, about 113,000 in the United States in 1953, 
give birth to their babies without a medical attendant. The accom- 
panying chart (chart 3) shows that many low-income States and 


Cuart 3 


LIVE BIRTHS TO NONWHITE MOTHERS UNATTENDED BY A PHYSICIAN, 1952 
AS A PERCENT OF LIVE BIRTHS TO NONWHITE MOTHERS 
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States with relatively large rural populations still have sizable pro- 
portions of nonwhite mothers delivered without benefit of medical 
attendance. Maternity care by physicians in hospitals has progressed 
more slowly in the case of the nonwhite mothers. The national 
trends in this respect can be seen in the chart comparing the percentage 





of live births attended by physicians in hospitals, 1935-53, among 
white and nonwhite mothers (chart 4). 


Cart 4 
LIVE BIRTHS BY ATTENDANCE, UNITED STATES, 1935-53 
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MATERNAL AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES 


State maternal and child health services have as their objectives 
not only the reduction of maternal and infant mortality but also the 
promotion of positive health in expectant mothers and in the children 
of the Nation. Federal grants-in-aid of the States’ maternal and 
child welfare programs are designed to extend and improve services 
for promoting the health and welfare of mothers and children, 
especially in rural areas and in areas suffering from severe economic 
distress. In the apportionment of these funds to the States, the 
Children’s Bureau gives consideration, among other factors, to the 
relative economic status of the population as expressed in per capita 
income. An effort is thus made, within present limitations, to level 
upward financial resources available to the several States for pro- 
viding needed services. 

The program of maternal and child health services for which Federal 
funds are available is in operation in all States, the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. The State 
health departments use the Federal funds for maternal and child health 
services, together with State and local funds, in accordance with 
individual local needs to— 

(1) Develop, support, extend, and improve services for mothers 
and children, such as maternity clinics for prenatal care; well-child 
clinics for the health supervision of infants and preschool children; 
health services for school children including health supervision by 
physicians, dentists, public health nurses, nutritionists; dental hy- 
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iene and prophylaxis dental care; nutrition education; advice to 
ospitals on maternity and newborn services; licensing and inspection 
of maternity homes; provision of incubators and hospital care for 
premature infants. The States vary considerably in their programs. 

(2) Provide for postgraduate training for physicians, nurses, nutri- 
tionists through in-service training, institutes, and through payment 
of stipends and tuition at universities. 

While the maternal and child health program is primarily one of 
preventive health services, medical care, under certain specified condi- 
tions, is also a feature of the program in some States. At least a third 
of the States are purchasing medical and hospital care for premature 
infants, usually on a demonstration basis; some of the States provide 
medical and hospital care for mothers with complications of pregnancy; 
others provide dental treatment in addition to prophylaxis. The fol- 
lowing section relates to some of the various services for mothers and 
children administered or supervised by the official State health agencies 
as part of their maternal and child health programs (as reported to the 
Children’s Bureau on Form MCH-51). Some of the variations in 
these services arise because of differences in needs, availability of per- 
sonnel, program administration, and program emphasis. 


MOTHERS AND CHILDREN SERVED 


Attendance of mothers and children at maternal and child health 
clinics under the MCH program has increased steadily. The number 
of expectant mothers attending prenatal clinics in 1954 was over 
2% times the attendance in 1937. Infants and preschool children 
attending well-child clinics also increased greatly. (See table 9). 
Reports from the States indicate that maternal and child health 
services are reaching both low-income and isolated areas where health 
services for mothers and children might not otherwise be available. 


TABLE 9.—Trends in selected maternal and child health services, 1937-54 ! 


Well-child clinics —_|| Well-child clinics 
Prenatal se _|| neues 
clinics, r clinics, 
number of | x7, mber of Number of || Year number of | Number of Number r 
mothers reschool | mothers preschoo! 


@) icatte | Mero | (4) 


i} 
| 


Year 


1937_... 127, 000 200, 000 |} 1946._.. 31, 276, 000 

Bpecses . 20..J 157, 000 266,000 || 1947.... : ’ 320, 000 

Rises 138, 000 278, 000 || 1948.......- . . 379, 000 

1940__.. ; 175, 000 299, 000 {| 1949... 5 . 399, 000 

SR ss 7, 185, 000 314, 000 || 1950_... 

7 , 186, 000 307, 000 |} 1951_.-. 

1943 : 186, 000 265,000 || 1952 pe . 

| ae , 170, 000 267,000 || 1953... _. ; 412, 000 592, 

Stes ne eu 170, 000 256, 000 || 19542___. 432, 000 569, 000 
| 











1 Based on State reports of Maternal and Child Health Services Administered or Supervised by State 
Health Agencies (MCH-51) under title V, pt. 1, of the Social Security Act, in the 48 States, the District of 
Columbia, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin Islands, and Alaska. 

? Preliminary. 


Three-fourths of the 178,000 expectant mothers admitted to prenatal 
clinies in 1953 were reported by low-income States. Mothers in this 
State group were admitted at a rate of 118.3 per 1,000 live births. 
In contrast expectant mothers throughout the Nation were admitted 
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at the rate of 44.4 per 1,000 live births and those in the high- and 
middle-income State groups at 14.8 and 18.2 per 1,000, respectively. 
(See table 10.) When States were considered individually the rate of 
admission in 17 States exceeded the national rate. Thirteen of these 
States were in the low-income group. States in the low-income group 
also reported the largest number of expectant mothers admitted to 
nursing service, with the rate of admission in 13 of the 18 States in 
this group exceeding the national rate of 64.2 per 1,000 live births. 
(See table 10.) est 

In 1953 the low-income group also had the highest rate of admissions 
to well-child clinics. Infants were admitted at the rate of 102.9 per 
1,000 live births in the United States. Comparable rates for the 3 
income groups were 109.8 high, 58.0 medium, and 123.1 low, with the 
rates in 10 of the low-income States exceeding the national rate. 
(See table 11.) Preschool children were admitted at the rate of 33.1 
per 1,000 children under 5 in the United States, witb rates for the 
3 income groups as follows: 31.3 high, 24.1 medium, and 42.9 low. 
Twelve of the low-income States exceeded the national rate. 

School health examinations by physicians were provided to childreri 
in the United States at the rate of 77.4 per 1,000 children aged 5-17 
years, with children in the high-income groups receiving the highest 
rates of service. (See table 12.) Of the 10 States with rates exceeding 
the national rate, 4 were in the high, 2 in the medium, and 4 in the 
low-income group. 

Children under 18 years of age in the United States received small- 
pox immunizations at the rate of 38.7 per 1,000 in 1953. The rate 
for diphtheria immunizations was slightly smaller—37.1 per 1,000 
children. Among the low-income States the rates for both types of 
immunization exceeded the national rate in all but a few instances. 


EXPENDITURES 


During the fiscal year 1954 the total estimated expenditure by 
States for maternal and child health services was $53.3 million, of 
which about $40.9 was derived from State and local funds and $12.3 
from Federal funds. The major portion of the State and local funds 
was spent by the 18 States with high per capita incomes. (See 
table 13.) 

The average expenditure by maternal and child-health programs 
per registered live birth (based on 1953 registrations) was $13.30. 
Averages for almost one-half of the States exceeded this figure (11 
high-, 6 middle-, and 8 low-income States). Nationally, expenditures 
from Federal funds averaged $3.08 per live birth. Federal funds 
spent by about one-third of the States (10 high and 7 medium income) 
averaged less than $3. In another one-third (2 high-, 2 medium-, and 
12 low-income) the average was from $3 to $5. Three States (one 
from each income group) made an average per capita expenditure of 
more than $10 from Federal funds. 

If expenditures from Federal funds for maternal and child-health 
services are expressed in terms of constant purchasing power, expend- 
itures per child in the United States have dropped steadily from 
$0.22 in 1949 to $0.16 in 1955. 
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TABLE 10.—Expectant mothers admitted to selected services in States ranked by per 
capita income, 1953 * 
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1 Based on State reports on Maternal and Child Health Services Administered or Supervised by State 
Health Agencies (Form MCH-51) and on unpublished data on registered live births in 1953 provided by 
the National Office of Vital Statistics. 

2 Not reported. ' . 
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TaBLE 11.—Infants and preschool children admitted to selected services in States 
ranked by per capita income, 1953 ' 
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1 Based on State reports on Maternal and Child Health Services Administered or Supervised by State 
Health Agencies (Form MCH-51), on unpublished data provided by the National Office of Vital Statistics, 
and on Bureau of the Census’ Current Population Reports. 

2 Not reported. 

3 Number of infants and preschool children estimated. 
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TABLE 12.—School health examinations and immunizations in States ranked by 
per capita income, 1953! 
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TABLE 13.—Expenditures for maternal and child health services in States ranked by 
per capita income, fiscal 1954! 
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EXTENT OF CRIPPLING CONDITIONS AMONG CHILDREN 


Crippling and handicapping conditions impair the growth of many 
children in the United States and create unusual problems of personal, 
economic, and social adjustment for them and their families. The 
Children’s Bureau estimated in 1952 that such afflictions as those 
mentioned below are suffered by relatively large numbers of children 
under 21. 

Diagnosis 
Rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart disease 
Cerebral palsy 
Epilepsy 
Cleft palate and harelip 
Severe hearing loss 

A more recent review of cerebral palsy prevalence suggests the 
number of children handicapped with this condition may be in the 
range of 495,000 to 577,500. 

Were the conservative assumption made that incidence of these 
conditions is at least as high among children in low-income families as 
among those better situated, perhaps a third of the burden of these 
handicaps falls upon the group with least adequate family resources 
to cope with the expensive and often long-term care required. Crip- 
pled children’s programs of services do reach many of these children, 
but the indications are that the need for special services for this group 
far outruns what these programs can provide at their present size. 


STATE CRIPPLED CHILDREN’S PROGRAMS 


Implicit in the Federal legislation for crippled children’s services 
is a broad concept of medical care which does not stop with surgical 
treatment but combines treatment of both the physical handicap and 
unfavorable social and psychological influences which together deter- 
mine the degree and duration of disability. 

All of the 53 States and Territories, with the exception of Arizona, 
are participating in this program of crippled children’s services. In 
providing these services the State agencies hold crippled children’s 
clinics at varying intervals in different parts of the State. The physi- 
cians are specialists, almost always in private practice, who give medi- 
cal care in these clinics, in hospitals, and convalescent homes and are 
paid by the State agency on a part-time salary or fee basis. Hospital 
care is purchased on the basis of average daily cost per patient. In 
many programs a pediatrician participates with the orthopedist. 
Other personnel include the public-health nurse, the medical social 
worker, physical therapist, nutritionist, and speech therapist as 
needed, and various consultants. 

The definition of crippling is decided by each State, either by statute 
or administratively. Within that definition the State crippled chil- 
dren’s agency indicates the types of crippling conditions it accepts 
for care. Initially these crippling conditions were entirely orthopedic. 
Since 1939, however, there has been a steady increase in the number of 
children with other handicaps included in the State service. 

The conditions for which children receive service or care are grouped 
diagnostically as follows: Congenital malformations, conditions of 
bones and organs of movement, poliomyelitis, cerebral palsy, ear 
conditions, burns and accidents, rheumatic fever, eye conditions, and 
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epilepsy and other diseases of the nervous system. The remainder 
include tuberculosis of bones and joints, birth injuries, and miscel- 
laneous conditions. 

CHILDREN SERVED 


Under the State crippled children’s programs, children receive care 
in clinics, in the doctor’s office, or at home, in hospitals, in convales- 
cent homes, and foster homes. The type and amount of services 
received varies according to the organization and administration of 
State programs, availability of professional personnel and facilities 
for the treatment of various types of handicapping conditions, and 
the extent of resources outside the program for the care of crippled 
children. 

The number of children receiving services under these programs 
has increased steadily and at a faster rate than the growth in child 
population because of the increase in financial resources under the 
programs. In 1937, children throughout the United States were 
served at the rate of 2.4 per 1,000 children; since 1949 more than 
200,000 children have received care annually at a rate varying from 
3.9 in 1949 to 4.4 per 1,000 children under 21 in 1954. (See table 14.) 
Service rates are higher for rural areas than for urban areas, and higher 
for the nonwhite population than the white population. This sug- 
gests that the program benefits low-income groups to whom necessary 
care might not otherwise be available. 


TABLE 14.—Trends in crippled children’s services, 1937-541 
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1 1937-42 based on Children’s Bureau estimates of children served; 1943-47 based on State estimates. Be- 
ginning with 1950, reports limited to children who received physician’s service (clinic service, hospital 
care, convalescent home care, other physician’s service) as reported by States on form C B-253-P. 

2 Based on unrounded figures. 

3 Preliminary. 


Nationally, children residing in metropolitan counties were served 
at a lower rate in 1953 than those in either adjacent-metropolitan or 
isolated counties. (See table 15.) The rate of 6.0 per 1,000 for chil- 
.dren under 21 in isolated areas was almost twice the metropolitan 
rate of 3.5. For adjacent-metropolitan counties, the rate was 5.3 per 
1,000 children. With few exceptions the State programs reported 
their lowest rates in metropolitan counties. In 27 States the highest 
rates were for children in isolated areas. 
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TaBLeE 15.—-Children served under the State crippled children’s program, classified 
by type of county of residence, 1953} 
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1 Data from State reports on Children Who Received Physicians’ Services Under the Crippled 
Children’s Program (Form C B-253-P) and Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports. 

2? Excludes Arizona which did not participate in the crippled children’s program under the Social 
Security Act in 1953. 

3 Territories included in total but excluded from county classification. 
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Although white children receiving services under the crippled 
children’s programs in 1953 greatly outnumbered nonwhites, the 
latter had a higher rate of service in proportion to children under 21 
in each of these groups—4.0 per 1,000 white and 4.5 per 1,000 non- 
white. (See table 16.) In 23 States the rate for nonwhite children 
was higher than for white, and in an additional 2 the rates were iden- 
tical. The difference between the two rates was small in most States. 
In the 8 agencies where a considerable difference was found, the rate 
for white children was higher in 2 States, and for nonwhite in 6 States. 

Despite the great progress that has been made in services to crippled 
children, it is apparent that we still have a considerable way to go in 
meeting the needs of handicapped children. The general trend, how- 
ever, seems to be toward the inclusion of children with any type of 
long-term handicapping or potentially handicapping condition. 

The extent to which the agencies are broadening their programs is 
indicated by the fact that in 1950, over 42 percent of the children with 
diagnosed conditions * had nonorthopedic handicaps; by 1954 they 
represented 47 percent. (See table 17.) This increase was more 
apparent in the high- and low-income States than in those with 
medium per capita incomes. Only three of the high-income States 
failed to report a percent increase in children with nonorthopedic 
conditions between 1950 and 1954. In 10 of the high-income States 
they represented from one-third to two-thirds of the diagnosed cases 
in 1954 and an even larger percent in 4 others. Among the low-income 
States 6 failed to report a percent increase in children with nonortho- 
pedic conditions between 1950 and 1954, but 14 of the 18 States 
reported one-third or more of the children in this category in 1954. 


EXPENDITURES 


During the fiscal year 1954, the estimated total expenditure by the 
States for crippled children’s services amounted to $36.1 million of 
which $25.05 million were from State and local funds and $11.08 
million were from Federal funds. (See table 18.) 

A little more than one-half of these funds was spent by the 18 
high-income States, but the average expenditure per child residing in 
these States was only slightly higher than for those in the medium- 
and low-income States ($0.65 per child for the high and $0.58 for 
both the middle- and low-income groups). The national average of 
$0.62 per child under 21 in the civilian population was equaled or 
exceeded by 23 States averages of which 8 were high, 9 medium, and 
6 low-income States. Nationally, expenditures from Federal funds 
averaged $0.19 per child. Only 1 low-income State failed to exceed 
this average, in contrast to 11 in the high and 3 in the medium-income 
group. 


2 These eppeninns exclude children with provisional and deferred diagnoses and those who were 
examined but for whom no abnormalities were reported, 
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TasBLe 16.—Children served under the crippled children’s program classified. by 
race, 1953 } 


Rate per 1,000 children under 21 years 
States (ranked by percent of State population under 
21 in nonwhite group) 
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1 Data from State reports on Children Who Received Physician’s Services Under the Crippled Children’s 
Program (Form CB-253-P) and Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports. 
aunt — Arizona which did not participate in the crippled children’s program under the Social Security 
ec ; 
a on 12.8 percent nonwhite child population in United States and Territories (excluding Arizona) 
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TaBLE 17.—Children served in State crippled children’s programs distributed by 
those with orthopedic and nonorthopedic handicaps, 1950 and 1954 ! 


Percentage distribution 


States (ranked by per capita 1950 
income) 


Alls Orthopedic! or Nonortho- 
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1 Data from State reports on Children Who Received Physician’s Services Under the Crippled Children’s 
Fees (Form CB-253-P). Designation of orthopedic and nonorthopedic made on basis of primary diag- 
no: 


2 Preliminary data for New York City for 1953 used. 
3 Excludes pppeeenenes or deferred and examination made, no abnormality reported. 
4 Arizona did not participate in the crippled children’s program during 1950 and 1954. 
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TABLE 18.—Expenditures for¥crippled children’s services in States ranked by per 
capita income, fiscal 1954 | 
Estimated | Average expenditure per child under 21 
| total expendi- 


States ranked by per capita income | tures (Federal, 


(1) 


United States. _____- 
High (18)... 


Delaware... 
Nevada. : ; 
District of Columbia 
Connecticut --- sue 
New York......-.- 
Illinois 

New Jersey - . - 
California _____- 
Ohio-_- 

Michigan _. 
Washington_. 
Maryland _. 
Massachusetts _ _ - 
Pennsylvania - 
Indiana. 
Montana..-_-_- 
Oregon... 

Rhode Island ___ 


Middle (17) 


Wyoming. ._. 
Wisconsin... 
Alaska 

Hawaii____- 
Colorado. 
Missouri ‘ain 
New Hampshire__- 
Kansas... 
Nebraska - _- 

Iowa. 

Minnesota - - - 
Arizona. 

Utah_. 

Teme 3c 
Idaho__-_.__- ; 
South Dakota_.--- 
Vermont 


Low (18) 


Florida 

Maine 

Virginia. oes 
New Mexico_-__--- 
North Dakota_-_- 
Oklahoma. -._.-.-- 
West Virginia__-_-- 
Louisiana. _......-- 
Georgia - - 
Tennessee... - 


Meutedier.:. .........0_.- stall 


North Carolina. _- 
South Carolina._. 
Alabama. 

Arkansas_........- 
Puerto Rico____--- 
Virgin Islands_-_..- 
Mississippi 


State, and 


Total 


local) 


(2) 
$36, 136, 250. 


19, 382, 006. 


137, 419. 
117, 238 
413, 222. 
361, 249. 
5, 057, 880. 
1, 655, 401. 
417, 834. 
4, 227, 543 
1, 025, 251. 
1, 312, 673. 
437, 815. 
988, 330. 
553, 194. 
1, 662, 587. 
276, 726. 
198, 246. 
342, 952. 
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Federal 


State and 
local 
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70 | 
8 | 
03 
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08 
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823, 411. 
231, 461. 
242, 110. 
219, 690. 
763, 640. 
196, 359. 
329, 654. 
170, 649. 
791, 422. 
1, 170, 804. 
(?) 
193, 284. 
878, 613. 
202, 665. 
145, 174. 
143, 701. 


10, 159, 705 
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02 
35 | 
33 
66 | 
57 
39 
98 
42 
64 
22 | 
64 | 
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00 
00 | 
47 | 
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83 | 


861, 939. ¢ 


205, 588. 


717, 367. 1 
157, 235. 7 


166, 243. 99 | 


267, 069 
501, 820. 
499, 210. 
785, 926 
793, 832. 
666, 154. 
521, 566 
584, 409. 
811, 880. 
514, 035. 
562, 408. 
132, 750. 
410, 265. 


71 
04 | 
66 | 
58 
02 
76 
00 
82 | 
61 | 
82 


94 


. 58 


74 
. 61 
. 53 
- 46 
- 64 
- 48 | 
- 62 
42 | 
. 52 
- 60 
- 55 
- 29 
- 59 
- 1 
. 65 
- 46 
74 10. 
-42 


18 











1 Based on Joint PHS-CB Financial Report (Form 11.1) for fiscal year ending June 30, 1954, and Bureau 
of the Census estimate civilian population under 21, 1953. 


2 Arizona did not participate in the erippled children’s program in 1954. 


CHILD-WELFARE 


SERVICES 


Child-welfare services, for which Federal funds are available, are in 
operation in all 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 
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The primary objectives of State and local cbhild-welfare programs 
which are aided by Federal child-welfare services funds are to 
strengthen family life and preserve the child’s own home wherever 
possible, and, if the child must be cared for away from his own home, 
to provide the best kind of substitute care for him with a relative, 
if possible, or in a foster-family home, group home, or institution, 
according to his individual needs. 

The child-welfare program provides social services for children and 
youth with various problems—children who have difficulty in making 
adjustments to home, school, or community living; children who have 
physical or mental handicaps; children whose home conditions are such 
as to threaten their well-being, including children who are suffering 
from abuse or neglect; children who are born out of wedlock; children 
who need day care because of employment of the mother or other 
conditions in the home; children who need full-time care away from 
their own homes, on either a temporary or long-time basis, because of 
the critical problems affecting the family situation, such as death, 
desertion, neglect, or serious behavior problems; children who come 
before the court because of dependency, neglect, or delinquency; 
and children who are available for adoption. 

Emphasis is placed on the provision of a broad variety of social 
services so that the varying, individual needs of children of all ages 
may be met. Services provided are preventive as well as protective. 
They include (a) helping parents or relatives and children themselves 
in meeting problems of children arising from physical, mental, or 
emotional handicaps, from economic and social disadvantages, or 
from unsatisfactory family or other social relationships; (6) finding 
and securing necessary attention for children who are not receiving 
the care they need; (c) safeguarding children born out of wedlock; 
(d) assisting courts which handle children’s cases; (e) working with 
schools, mental hygiene clinics, health agencies, and other community 
programs in meeting needs of individual children; (f) arranging for 
foster home or institutional care for children who need care away from 
their own homes (including day care), either temporarily or on a 
permanent basis; (g) supervising foster family homes and cooperating 
with institutions in planning for continuing care and treatment of 
children; and (A) identifying needs of children and promoting com- 
munitywide planning for the welfare of children and youth. 

Child-welfare services are not limited to children in low-income 
families. However, on the basis of the known low economic status of 
broken families in which many child-welfare problems are found, it is 
believed that a large proportion of the children served come from low- 
income families. Federal grants-in-aid for State child-welfare 
programs are therefore intended to equalize opportunities among the 
Nation’s children for securing needed child-welfare services. 


CHILDREN SERVED 


More than 280,000 children were reported as receiving casework 
services from the child-welfare programs of State and local public- 
welfare agencies on March 31, 1955. Forty percent of the children 
served were living in the homes of parents or other relatives, 42 per- 
cent in foster family homes, and 18 percent were living in a variety 
of institutions such as institutions for dependent children, training 
schools for delinquent youth, or maternity homes. (See table 19.) 
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TABLE 19.—Children receiving child-welfare casework service from public welfare 
agencies, by Siate and by living arrangements, Mar. 31, 1955 


Rate per | In homes s par- . In institutions 

State and reporting metal | bar] ents or relatives omes and elsewhere 
coverage ! TC 

tion 2 Number |}Percent} Number | Percent} Number | Percent 
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1 States with substantially complete reports are those reporting 90 percent or more of the Sane 
served. States with incomplete reports are those reporting less than 90 percent of the children served. 

? Estimated civilian population under 21 years of age, July 1, 1953. Bureau of the Census. 

’ Not computed because of incomplete report. 


For the country as a whole about 5 children were receiving service 
for every 1,000 children under 21 years in the population. 

The number of children receiving child-welfare services has been 
increasing. For 40 States that provided comparable data, the number 
of children receiving service was 17 percent higher on March 31, 
1955, than on the same date in 1946. But during the same period the 
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child population in the 40 States increased by 31 percent. As might 
be expected, therefore, the service rate, representing the proportion 
of the population reached by child-welfare services, has decreased 
since 1946. (See table 20.) Thus the public child-welfare program 
has not been expanding fast enough to keep up with our rising child 
population. 


TaBLE 20.—Children receiving child-welfare casework service from public welfare 
agencies on Mar. 31, 1946-55 ! 


Number of ose pe 
children 
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000 child 
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1 Includes only States with complete reporting coverage, Mar. 31, 1946-55. 
Bt Estimated population under 21 years, Bureau of the Census, Daperenent of Commerce, and Children’s 
ureau. 


Source: Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


There is wide variation in the service rates in the individual States 
ranging, in the continental United States, from 0.9 children served per 
1,000 child popuiation in Idaho, Michigan, and Texas to 14.0 in the 
District of Columbia and 13.4 in New Hampshire. 

States and localities differ in traditional ways of caring for children. 
The several States differ in legislation and administration and in their 
resources. States differ in their ability or willingness to pay the bill 
for care. There may be some differences in the extent to which chil- 
dren need service. Though all of these factors may influence to some 
extent the proportion of children who actually receive service, they 
cannot account in full for the very wide variation in rates of service 
among the States. It does not seem reasonable to assume that the 
differences in rates reflect only the differences in these factors. They 
must be assumed to reflect, at least in part, an inequality of opportu- 
nity among the children and families of the various States to receive 
the services and care they need. 


GEOGRAPHIC COVERAGE 


Considerable progress has been made in extending the geographic 
coverage of the aA child welfare program in States ad ieaad com- 
munities, but coverage is still inadequate. On June 30, 1954, 3,850 
public child welfare workers, devoting full time to child welfare serv- 
ices, were giving service to children in 1,711 (54 percent) of the 3,187 
counties in the Nation. On this date, L ,232 (49 percent) of the 2,489 
rural counties and 479 (69 percent) of the 698 urban counties had the 
services of such workers available (see table 21). The number of 
counties with these services was 37 percent higher in 1954 than in 1946, 
with the increase being much greater in rural counties than in urban 
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counties. Of the 1,476 counties without the services of a public child 
welfare worker in 1954, 1,257 were rural and 219 were urban. About 
one-fourth of the Nation’s children on June 30, 1954, were living in an 
area in which there was no full-time public child welfare worker. 


TABLE 21.—Counties served by public child welfare workers, June 1954 


Total | Rural counties Urban counties 


Number | Percent | Number | Percent 





1, 232 49 69 
1, 257 51 31 


Counties with service_-.............--.---- 
Counties without service 


| 
ee ee ; : 
Total counties (53 States) a 2, 489 | 100 698 100 


Source: Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


However, the number of counties does not tell the whole story since 
coverage depends largely on the number of counties covered by any 
one worker and the population of these counties. If a worker covers 
5 counties, as some do, each has his services only 1 day a week. Most 
rural counties need the full-time services of at least one worker. 
In actual practice, one worker in an urban county may very well 
mean that only a part of the county receives services or that services 
are See on ati emergency basis only, for instance when a child is 
picked up by the police. 

Thus, one of the major needs is the extension of coverage of services 
to counties which do not have the services of full-time public child 
welfare workers as well as increasing the number of workers in areas 
already covered but where there are an insufficient number of workers 
in relation to the number of children living in the area. 


EXPENDITURES 


State and local public welfare agencies throughout the Nation spent 
an estimated $126 million from local, State, and Federal Child Welfare 
Service funds for child welfare services during the year ended June 30, 
1954. Roughly 35 million (28 percent) was spent for professional and 
facilitating services. The remaining $91 million (72 percent) was 
spent for direct payments for the support and care of children in 
foster family homes or institutions. 

Federal funds accounted for oaly about $1 out of every $5 spent for 
public child services, exclusive of payments for the care of children in 
foster family homes and institutions. Federal funds paid for less 
than 1 percent of the costs of foster-care payments. 

High-income States spent much larger amounts of money for child 
welfare services than did low-income States. Total annual child 
welfare expenditures per child in the population was $3.33 in the high- 
income States as compared with $0.83 in the low-income States (see 
table 22). These differences show up in expenditures for professional 
and facilitating services but are especially marked for expenditures 
for foster-care payments. Low-income States spent only $0.41 per 
child in the population for foster-care payments as compared with 
$2.57 in the high-income States. Inadequate funds for foster care 
eat this type of care cannot be provided to many children who 
need it. 
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by type of expenditure, fiscal year ending June 1954 


States ranked by per capita income (1951-53) 


Total, 42 States... ._- 
FR Asc. 232. SLL / 


Delaware 
Nevada_- 


District of Columbia_- 


Connecticut... .....-. 
New York. ---.----- 
i ; 
New Jersey -...-.- 
California 


Michigan 
Washington-..-.---.- 
Maryland... -....- 
Massachusetts - - - 
Pennsylvania. --- 
Indiana ; 
Montana...._.--- 
URN. oni cbaaon 
Rhode Island - - - - 


Middle (12) 


Wyoming 
Wisconsin... .- 


New Hampshire... -.... bales cia 


Nebraska- -...--- 
Iowa. --.- 


South Dakota... - 
Vermont 


Low (15) 


I ied netecmeres 


New Mexico. _----- 
North Dakota__.- 


West Virginia__- 
Louisiana. ---.---- 
Georgia. ---.-.-- 
Tennessee -.-- -- 
Kentucky ------ 
North Carolina. - - 
South Carolina-_- 


‘Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 
Mississippi 


Total 


| expenditures | 
! 


Expenditures 
population 


i 


Total 


| 


Foster 


care 


payments 





| $100, 968, 524 
| 80, 874, 055 


} 
| 
| 


1, 230, 533 
3, 814, 996 | 


36, 242, 567 


3, 923, 760 | 


(*) 


10, 878, 699 | 


6, 142, 500 


1, 482, 272 | 
3, 398, 232 | 
2, 901, 212 


5, 471,412 
(1) 


2, 152, 992 | 
329, 690 | 


1, 719, 975 
761, 489 
9, 190, 320 
172, 520 
(1) 
() 


665, 262 | 


547, 151 
1, 039, 184 

702, 588 
(1) 

(!) 

576, 745 


3, 497, 845 | 


427, 203 
415, 943 


832, 388 | 


59, 713 
253, 778 
(4) 


10, 904, 149 | 


(*) 
1, 352, 386 
(*) 
527, 934 
356, 518 
578, 632 
, 171, 474 


, 671,012 | 


860, 027 
854, 646 
758, 399 
(4) 

404, 902 
490, 139 
402, 045 
648, 402 

47, 955 
779, 678 


1. 
1, 
2. 
2. 


1. 
eee 


1, 4 


(*) 

(*) 
3. 
1. 


3. 
(4) 





Q) 


$1. 55 


Sl 


r child in the 


TABLE 22.—Child welfare expenditures of State and local public welfare agencies, 


Professional] 
and facili- 


tating 
Services 


$0. 6: 





1 No report. 
Source: Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


Federal child welfare funds help low-income States more than high- 
income States (table 23). Expenditures of Federal child welfare funds 
were $0.19 per child in the population of the low-income States as 
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compared with $0.07 in the high-income States. But this was far 
outweighed by expenditures from State and local funds which were 
$3.26 per child in the population of the high-income States as compared 
with $0.64 in the low-income States. 


TABLE 23.—Child welfare expenditures of State and local public welfare agencies, 
by source of funds, fiscal year ending June 1954 


Expenditures per child in the population 


States ranked by per capita income Total expendi- 


(1951-53) tures Federal State and 


funds 


$100, 968, 524 
80, 874, 055 


mney 
RUS 


California 


Michigan 
Washington 
Maryland 


g2gog9, pope 
SSx2S8R 


s o 412 
1 

I os hs cnc cc cccdiibsbenssucanibbin sits 2, 152, 992 

329, 690 

1, 719, 975 

Rhode Island 761, 489 


Middle (12) 9, 190, 320 
Wyoming y 520 


. | yee 
Bi S8ae 


(?) 
665. 262 
547, 151 
Missouri 1, 039, 184 
New Hampshire 
Kansas 


Low (15) 


a qra tren ec et estes 
Maine 


New Mexico 
North Dakota 


West Virginia 1, 171, 474 
Louisiana 1, 671, 012 
Georgia 


Kentucky 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Puerto Rico 

Virgin Islands 

Mississippi 779, 678 


1 No report. 
Source: Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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The relationship of per capita income to the provision of child wel- 
fare services can also be seen at the county level. By and large, the 
counties without the services of public caseworkers have lower in- 
comes than the counties with these services. Forty-four percent of 
the counties without the services of public child welfare workers had 
median family incomes of less than $2,000 in 1949. In contrast only 
30 percent of the counties with public child-welfare workers had 
median family incomes of less than $2,000 (table 24). 


TABLE 24.—Median family income of counties with and without the services of 
public child welfare workers, 1949 


Counties with child-| Counties without 


child-welfare 
welfare workers workers 


Total counties 
Per capita family income (1949) ! 


enter Percent | Number Percent | Number | Percent 


1 Bureau of the Census, County and City Data Book: Income in 1949 of Families, 1950. 
2 Population of the county too small to compute median income, 


Source: Children’s Bureau, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
CURRENT CHILDREN’S BUREAU PROGRAM EMPHASIS 


In addition to administering the grant-in-aid programs which have 
been described here in relationship to the problem of low-income 
families, the Children’s Bureau also has a legislative mandate to 
investigate and to report upon all matters relating to child life. 

From time to time certain problems of child welfare are selected for 
particular emphasis by the Children’s Bureau because of an increase 
in the size or urgency of the problem or because of the increased 
likelihood of developing means of preventing, treating, or controlling 
the problem. Four problems receiving recent Children’s Bureau em- 
phasis are juvenile delinquency, mental retardation in children, 
children of migratory agriculture workers, and unprotected adoption 
of children. ‘The relationship of family income to the origin of these 
problems varies from a direct and obvious relationship in the case of 
the migratory family problem to no clearly discernible relationship 
to the case of mental retardation in children. However, the experi- 
ence of the Children’s Bureau indicates that in terms of studying, 
planning and providing services that successful attacks on all child- 
health and welfare problems depend not only on the interest and the 
cooperation but also on the adequacy of the resources of Federal, 
State and local governments working together with voluntary organi- 
zations in local communities to help families help themselves. 
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Section 2. Tue Disasiep: THe Roue or VocaTionaL REHABILI- 
TATION IN IMPROVING THE Economic ConpITION oF Low-INcOME 
FAMILIES 


Prepared by Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare 


It has been demonstrated many times over that disability is one of 
the major causes of low earnings. Disability when ignored results in 
either low income or no income, and disability often makes it impos- 
sible for a disabled individual to secure for himself and his family 
proper food, good housing, adequate medical care, education, and 
other goods and services that are necessary for a standard of living 
compatible with decency and health. 

The economic losses resulting from disability are a drain of the 
greatest magnitude on our economy. Moreover, it is not possible to 
measure in human terms the meaning of disability to the wage 
earner—his loss of pride, dignity, and self-respect—when he is forced 
into idleness and compelled to see his family dependent upon the pub- 
lic for support. We can measure the economic gain to the Nation by 
those disabled persons who are restored to work by modern rehabili- 
tation methods. But, we cannot measure the very deep and pro- 
found meaning to those same persons that comes from a restoration 
of their dignity and self respect by their ability once again to enjoy 
financial independence and to see their families take part in com- 
munity life on the same basis as their fellow Americans. 

The State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program is one of the 
major programs providing services to the handicapped. The magni- 
tude of the task with which this program is faced in restoring the 
handicapped to paid employment, the extent to which present needs 
are being met, the financial, personnel, and facility needs of the pro- 
gram to make possible the provision of vocational rehabilitation 
services to all the handicapped who can benefit from these services 
and the potentialities of the program in assisting in raising the income 
of handicapped workers are presented below. 

i 


THE VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION PROGRAM 


Vocational rehabilitation is a program with a history and tradition. 
It was established by the Congress in 1920 as a result of the needs and 
lessons of the First World War and was one of the first grant-in-aid 
programs for the provision of direct services to people. In 1943 and 
again in 1954, legislation was enacted which broadened the scope of 
vocational rehabilitation services available under the program and 
which increased substantially Federal financial support of the program. 

The vocational rehabilitation program is nationwide in scope. It 
operates in all the 48 States, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Puerto 
Rico and Hawaii. Actual services to the disabled are provided by 
State vocational rehabilitation agencies. The services these agencies 
provide include: medical diagnosis to learn the nature and degree of 
disability and to help determine eligibility for services, the need for 
additional medical services, and the individual’s work capacities; in- 
dividual counsel and guidance, including psychological testing, to help 
select and attain the vocational objective; medical, surgical, psychiat- 
ric, and hospital services to remove or reduce the disability; artificial 
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limbs and other prosthetic appliances; training, including occupational 
training and adjustment training for the blind; maintenance and trans- 
portation during treatment or training; tools, equipment, initial stock 
and supplies, including livestock, and occupational and business li- 
censes if these are necessary to give the individual a fair start; place- 
ment in a job commensurate with the individual’s highest physical 
and mental capacities; follow-up to insure that the rehabilitated person 
is successful and that both he and the employer are satisfied, or that 
he is making a satisfactory adjustment in his own business or farming 
enterprise in which he has been established. Each disabled person 
served by the program receives the combination of services listed above 
which meets his or her individual need. Chart A illustrates the 
rehabilitation process and the way in which the State vocational 
rehabilitation programs operate. 


CHART A 


"THE REHABILITATION PROCESS. 
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The Federal Government, through the Office of Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, administers grants-in-aid to the States and provides technical 
assistance and national leadership for this program. (By the end of 
the 1954 fiscal year, 794,000 handicapped men and women had been 
restored to useful occupations and better living through vocational 
rehabilitation—584,000 of them since 1943.) In addition the Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation makes grants to States and public or 
other nonprofit organizations and agencies for paying part of the 
cost of projects for research, demonstration, training and traineeships, 
and projects for the establishment of special facilities and services 
which hold promise of making a substantial contribution to the 
solution of problems in vocational rehabilitation that are common to 
several States. 


68490—55 
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The network of services we call vocational rehabilitation means 
many different things to different people. To the 31-year-old truck- 
driver, confined to bed with 1 leg paralyzed and seeing his wife and 
2 small children existing upon an aid-to-dependent-children grant, it 
means overcoming despondency, learning a new trade, and a whole 
new life for himself and his family. To the young girl on her first 
job as a secretary, paralyzed by polio and confined to her home, it 
means learning to go up and down steps, to cross the street, to get 
to work. To the neighbor’s son whose back was broken in an auto 
accident and who cannot, therefore, go back to his job as a telephone 
linesman, it means learning to get about and accommodate his abilities 
to new trades. To the family of the young girl whose life was saved 
as a premature baby but who became blind in the process, it means, 
upon reaching womanhood, being able to learn to adjust to the details 
of daily living and to learn to do one of the many jobs that keep 
blind people self-supporting these days. ‘To provide such people 
with the services they need and to make them independent is the 
challenge and responsibility of our vocational rehabilitation program, 


THE NUMBER OF PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY HANDICAPPED, EXTENT 
AND CAUSE OF DISABILITY 


Although estimates indicate that there are today around 28 million 
men, women, and children in the United States who have some type 
of chronic disease or impairment, by no means all of them are seriously 
handicapped or disabled in the sense of being limited in their ability 
to lead fairly normal lives. The number of long-term disabled in this 
group has been estimated at about 5.3 million. These are persons of 
all ages, including those in institutions, who have been unable to work 
or carry on other activities on a regular basis for more than 6 months. 

The estimate of 28 million is based on the National Health Survey, 
conducted in 1935-36 by the Public Health Service, which is still the 
most comprehensive source of information on disease and disability. 
The estimate of 5.3 million disabled is based on 2 recent surveys of 
disability, made in February 1949 and September 1950 by three 
constituents of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
supplemented by data on persons in institutions from the 1950 census, 
and data from the National Health Survey. 

Considering the group of 5.3 million disabled, slightly over three- 
fourths of them (4.1 million) are persons not in institutions, while an 
estimated 1.2 million are in various types of institutions—mental and 
tuberculosis hospitals, schools and homes for the handicapped, and 
the like. About 250,000 of the 5.3 million are under 14 years of age, 
around 2.9 million are in the age group 14-64 years, and an estimated 
2.2 million are 65 years of age or over. 

Recent data are not available on the causes of disability, but infor- 
mation available from the National Health Survey indicates that dis- 
eases are the cause in the majority of cases. Roughly, it is estimated 
that diseases are the cause in about 88 percent of the cases, accidents 
in about 10 percent of the cases, and that congenital conditions account 
for about 2 percent of the cases. Some of the more important dis- 
eases from the standpoint of the relative number of persons disabled 
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by them are the cardiovascular-renal diseases; nervous and mental 
diseases; arthritis, rheumatism, and allied diseases; tuberculosis; and 
blindness. 


NUMBER OF HANDICAPPED IN NEED OF VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION 


Most people with chronic diseases or impairments are not sufficiently 
handicapped to require the special services of vocational rehabilitation 
in order to work, and not all disabled persons would be able to profit 
from such services. There are, however, an estimated 2 million 
persons in the United States today who need special help in order to 
do productive work, and therefore come within the scope of the State- 
Federal vocational rehabilitation program. This estimate represents 
the number of persons, 14 years of age and over, having a chronic 
disease or physical or mental impairment that constitutes a substantial 
handicap to employment. It relates to persons with disabilities that 
are long-term rather than temporary in nature, yet it does not include 
those persons with conditions that are so serious or of such a nature 
that there is little chance to rehabilitate them for work. 

Built up over a long period of years as our population has increased 
and aged and the needs were not met on a current basis, as ways have 
been found for doing something for persons previously thought to be 
too severely disabled—and for a variety of other interacting reasons, 
the group of 2 million is now, from year to year, a relatively stable 
group. It is not, however, a static group. It includes an estimated 
250,000 persons who within the year have come to need vocational 
rehabilitation services—roughly taking the place of those who complete 
their rehabilitation under the State-Federal program, an average of 
about 60,000 per year during the past few years; those who have 
become suitably employed through the help of some other agency or 
organization or through their own efforts; those who became too 
severely disabled to benefit from services or so old that placement was 
impossible; those who died; and those who for a number of other 
reasons no longer need the services. 

Chart B gives a‘rough picture of the nature of the 2 million who 
could be rehabilitated—by cause of disability, age group, and institu- 
tional or noninstitutional status. Disease, and particularly chronic 
disease, is the cause of about 88 percent of all disabling conditions. 
Accidents account for about 10 percent of the total problem of dis- 
ability. The other 2 percent results from congenital conditions. The 
majority of the disabled who can be rehabilitated are within the age 
limits 14 to 64; a small portion, about one-twentieth, are 65 years of 
age or older. About one-tenth, roughly 200,000, are currently confined 
to various types of institutions—tuberculosis sanatoria, mental hos- 
pitals, and chronic-disease hospitals. Restoration of this group to 
gainful work would help to reduce hospital and institutional loads. 
The remaining nine-tenths reside outside of institutions and hospitals. 
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CHART B 


"2 MILLION PERSONS WE 
REHABILITATED TO WORK — 


' ACCIDENTS: 
HOME,HIGHWAY ETC, 


EMPLONWENS 7 
CONGENITAL 2% —3~< 75%, 5% 


DISEASE 
tk 


CAUSE OF DISABILITY 


SOME FACTS ABOUT THE REHABILITATED HANDICAPPED PERSONS 


Nearly all of the handicapped persons receiving services under the 
State vocational rehabilitation programs are members of low-income 
groups when application is made for service. 

In the 1954 fiscal year (as also in all preceding years) 76 percent of 
the handicapped persons were unemployed at the time they were 
accepted for service. Of the remaining 24 percent, 7 percent were 
farmers or family workers, while 17 percent were working for wages. 
Of this 17 percent one-half of them were earning $33 a week or less. 
Those who were employed were in jobs hazardous to themselves or 
to others, or in temporary jobs, or threatened with loss of job 
because their disability was a handicap to continued employment. 

Of the approximately 56,000 handicapped persons who were re- 
habilitated in fiscal year 1954— 

Forty-nine percent were dependent upon their families at time 
of acceptance 

Eighteen percent were living on their earnings; 

Fourteen percent were supported by friends, or savings, etc.; 

Thirteen percent were living on relief; 

Six percent were living on insurance payments; 

Sixty-three percent were men; 

Forty-five percent were married; 

Forty-seven percent had one or more dependents; 

Thirty-four was the average age at acceptance 

Twenty-four was the average age at disablement. 
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Their disabilities resulted from disease, accident, and congenital 
conditions. 


EFFECT OF REHABILITATION ON EARNING ABILITY 


These 56,000 rehabilitated persons, as indicated below, were estab- 
lished in all occupational groups in proportions generally comparable 
to those for all employed persons in the United States. (See chart C.) 


4 


Cuart C 





Twenty-eight percent became skilled or semiskilled workers; 

Twenty percent went into clerical or sales occupations; 

Sixteen percent became services workers; 

Ten percent went into proféssional, semiprofessional, or manage- 
rial fields; 

Eleven percent were homemakers and family workers; 

Nine percent became agricultural or kindred workers; 

Six percent became unskilled workers. 

(Thirteen percent of the total persons rehabilitated were self- 
employed.) 


When starting their rehabilitation the total earnings of the 56,000 
were at the rate of $15 milliona year. After rehabilitation, the groups’ 
earning power was increased to $102 million a year—an increase of 
563 percent. This amount does not include the earnings of farmers 
or family workers. (See chart D.) 
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CHART D 


UNEMPLOYED 


ON PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE * 97, 
BEFORE 


—®% $8 miuon cost 


Broken down by weekly earnings, the approximately 56 000 who 
upon rehabilitation were placed in wage paying jobs were in the 


following income groups: 

Percent 
IG, iti neewentnnene «scat 10. 3} $50 to $59 
$20 to $29 13. 3 | $60 to $69 
Se 00 SP ecbtcstieanta panna 21. 0| $70 to $89 
OSD GS Gatende Scdbdsendecccske 19. 6 | $f 


In addition, 1,659 blind persons, previously rehabilitated under the 
programs, are operating 1,599 vending stands established in Fed- 
eral and other buildings under the Randolph-Sheppard Act. These 
operators had total net earnings of $3,638,047 in 1954, or an average 
net income of $2,193. These blind operators also provided employ- 
ment in the stands to 273 blind assistants, who had an average net 
income of $1,400. Many of the assistants were employed on an 
hourly or seasonal basis to help during peak periods accounting for the 
lower average net income. 


VOCATIONAL REHABILITATION AND NATIONAL ECONOMIC GROWTH AND 
STABILITY 


In addition to the increase in dollar earnings of disabled persons 
after rehabilitation described above, the vocational rehabilitation 
program makes the following contributions to national economic 
growth and stability. 

(a) Inerease in tax revenue.--The taxes paid by disabled persons 
after return to gainful work make a substantial increase in the reve- 
nues—Federal, State, and local—available to support public func- 
tions. Federal income taxes alone for 56,000 persons rehabilitated 
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in 1954 will amount to an estimated $8.5 million a year. Also, the 
effect is cumulative, since the majority of these individuals continue 
to pay taxes for the balance of their working lives. Estimates indi- 
cate that the Federal income tax yield amounts to more than $10 for 
each Federal dollar spent for rehabilitation. In addition, they pay 
an uncalculated sum each year to State and local governments. 

(6) Reduction of public assistance.—At present about one-half billion 
dollars is being spent each year through the State-Federal public- 
assistance programs to maintain around 1 million persons who them- 
selves are disabled, or, in the case of the aid to dependent children 
program, whose father, mother, or other caretaker is disabled. 

A special study for the 1953 fiscal year showed that approximately 
12,000 disabled persons who had been receiving public assistance at 
sometime during their rehabilitation were rehabilitated and placed in 
productive jobs. ‘To maintain these disabled people on assistance for 
a single year would have cost around $8.5 million. Their rehabilita- 
tion for useful work cost only about $6.4 million. 

A recent followup study of 321 handicapped persons who were re- 
habilitated in the 1951 fiscal year under the vocational rehabilitation 
program of the State of Washington, shows very significant findings 
with respect to the effectiveness of vocational rehabilitation in en- 
abling the disabled to become productive and self-supporting mem- 
bers of society.!. At approximately 3 years after their “rehabilita- 
tion” and the closure of their cases by the W ashington agency 7 
percent of the 321 “rehabilitants’’ were self-supporting. Only 9 
persons, or less than 3 percent, were receiving public assistance. 
(Fifty-three percent of these “‘rehabilitants” had been receiving pub- 
lic assistance at the time they were accepted for rehabilitation serv- 
ices or were referred by welfare departments. The remaining persons 
were referred by various agencies.) Most of these rehabilitated 
people were able to do more than just remain self-supporting. Eighty- 
five percent had received wage increases and in one-half of the cases 
the increases amounted to more than $1,000 per year. Here a size- 
able group of people, precluded by disability from working, with no 
income and dependent upon the public for support, were not only 
able to become self-supporting but were also able to achieve sub- 
stantial increases in earnings through vocational rehabilitation. 

(c) Preventing dependency.—The rehabilitation of the disabled to 
prevent their dependence upon public assistance or care in public in- 
stitutions is of the greatest significance in promoting the national wel- 
fare and improving the national economy. Generally, because of their 
health problems, the resources of the disabled quickly become ex- 
hausted. (Only 6 percent of the handicapped who were rehabilitated 
in 1954 reported insurance benefits of all types as their primary source 
of income.) Vocational rehabilitation services, including remedial or 
ameliorating physical restoration services, must be provided as soon 
as possible after disablement to prevent the individual from becoming 
dependent upon public facilities and programs for his maintenance. 
The longer disability remains uncared for, the more difficult and costly 
becomes rehabilitation because of deteriorating attitudes, loss of work 
habits, and so forth. The early provision of psychiatric services to a 
person who is emotionally disturbed and the placement of that person 


! Breul, Frank R., Do They Stay Rehabilitated, State Board for Vocational Education, Division of 
Vocational Rehabilitation, Cimein, Wash., June 1, 1954. 
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in a suitable job may prevent more serious illness and avoid admission 
to a mental institution. 

Similarly, extensive economic and social benefits derive from the 
vocational rehabilitation of the physically and mentally disabled who 
are now in institutions. These benefits will be found in earlier dis- 
charges from the institution; in reductions in readmissions; in the res- 
toration of confidence to the individual, particularly to the mentally 
disturbed; and in the attainment of suitable work and financial inde- 
pendence by the disabled person instead of a possible resort to public 
assistance. 

Recently a study was conducted on a group of ex-tuberculous 
sanatorium patients who, following discharge, participated in the State 
vocational rehabilitation program and on a comparable group which 
did not participate in that program.? This study disclosed that the 
former group derived substantial financial and other benefits from the 
vocational rehabilitation services provided, and that their com- 
munities also benefited. Those who participated in the State pro- 
gram had higher earnings, held more suitable jobs, had better tenure 
and otherwise enjoyed better working conditions. The participants 
had considerably lower relapse rates than the nonparticipants— 
61.5 percent of the nonparticipants experienced a relapse at least 
once during the 5-year interval following discharge, whereas only 25.6 
percent of the participants experienced recurrences. Hospitalization 
and public welfare costs during the 5-year interval averaged $463 
per participant and $1,082 per nonparticipant. Moreover, hospi- 
talization and welfare costs were on the decline for the participants at 
the time of follow-up; whereas, for the nonparticipants, the trend was 
such that a much wider gap could be expected between the groups in 
the years subsequent to the survey. Thus, the individuals who 
accepted the services that the vocational rehabilitation program has 
to offer were far more successful in their economic, social, and voca- 
tional adjustments in their communities following their discharge 
from the sanatorium than were the nonparticipants. Their com- 
munities benefited from the greater earnings of the participants, the 
fewer demands they made upon the social agencies for services, and 
(by virtue of their better vocational and social adjustments) the great 
savings in welfare and hospitalization costs. 

Approximately 3,500 or 5.5 percent of the total group of rehabili- 
tants in 1953 were in tax-supported institutions at the time they were 
accepted for vocational rehabilitation. These people were in tuber- 
culosis sanatoria, institutions for the mentally ill and mentally re- 
tarded, special facilities for the epileptic, and in facilities for the 
chronically ill. In view of the cost of institutional care and the social 
and other problems resulting from removal of the individual from the 
family, development of the vocational rehabilitation and related 
programs to their full potential so as to obviate in all cases where 
possible the need for institutional admission or readmission will be of 
the greatest significance financially and otherwise. 


2 Warren, Sol L., A Comparative Analysis of the Post-Discharge Experiences of Tuberculous Patients, The 
American Review of Tuberculosis, vol. 69, No. 2, February 1954, 
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LONG-RANGE NEEDS AND OBJECTIVES 


The State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program has been reach- 
ing only about 60,000 handicapped persons per year, roughly a fourth 
of the people who, within each year, come to need voc ‘ational rehabilita- 
tion services to earn their livelihood. For this reason the President, 
in 1954, recommended and the Congress enacted legislation for a 
gradually expanding program, the ultimate goal of which is the 
rehabilitation each year of 200,000 disabled persons. 

This new program provides funds and authority for personne! train- 
ing to help relieve the present extremely acute shortages of doctors 
specializing in rehabilitation, physical therapists, occupational thera- 
pists, rehabilitation counselors, and psychologists and social workers 
skilled in rehabilitation. It provides for research and demonstration 
to develop new rehabilitation techniques, to improve present tech- 
niques, and to disseminate knowledge concerning these techniques. It 
provides for an expansion of present rehabilitation facilities, speech 
and hearing clinics, sheltered workshops and other specialized facilities 
for which there is a great and urgent need throughout the Nation. 
And, finally, additional Federal financial support is made available 
for the basic State programs. 

As indicated earlier, the economic and social benefits of the present 
State-Federal vocational rehabilitation program are very substantial. 
When the goals of the expanded program are finally realized the 
results will be even more striking. For then each year 200,000 
handicapped people will be rehabilitated as wage earners contributing 
to the Nation’s production. Without rehabilitation, the majority 
would remain unemployed and of those few who were able to continue 
work, even though hazardous to themselves or others, the greater 
number would be in the lower-income brackets with little or no chance 
of higher earnings. On the contrary, because of the unsuitability of 
their jobs or their deteriorating conditions, they would be faced with 
job loss. A substantial number of these people, who at the time 
of acceptance will be unemployed, will upon rehabilitation be holding 
well paying jobs. Some will, of course, be in the lower-income groups 
but they would have moved upward from no income to some income 
or from a lower income to a better income. Finally, the increased 
tax revenues and the reduction in public-assistance costs that will 
result from the ability of these people once again to be self-supporting 
will be substantial. 


TECHNICAL NOTE ® 





It is of note that estimates of the proportion of persons with long- 
term disabilities in the civilian noninstitutional population in the 
United States and in Canada compare quite closely. In the United 
States, it is estimated that 2.6 percent of this population group has 
long-term disability, as compared with 3.1 percent in Canada. 
Tables 1 and 2 present these comparisons. 

3 The United States estimates for 1954 were chiefly derived from data developed by two studies (1949-50) 
of the prevalence of disability in the civilian noninstitutional population aged 14-4 years, made by the 
Social Security Administration, the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, and the Public Health Service from 
data collected for this purpose by the Bureau of the Census. The Canadian Sickness Surv ey (1950-51) was 


similar to the United States surveys except that the 2 age groups under 14 years and over 64 years were 
included in the Canadian field samples but not in the surveys conducted in the United States. 


Source: Comparison of Estimates of Prevalence of Long-Term Disability in United States and Canada, 
Research and Statistics Note No. 43, 1955. Prepared by Alfred M. Skolnik, Division of Research and 
Statistics, Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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TABLE 1.—Estimated number and percentage of persons with long-term disabilities 
in the civilian noninstitutional population, United States and Canada, by age 


[Numbers in thousands] 


1950-51 Canadian Sickness Survey ! 


1954 United States estimates ! 


Long-term dis- 
abled (severity 
groups III 
and IV) 


Long- 
term 
dis- 
abled 
as per- 
cent of 


Long-term 


Population 3 disabled 


Age in years Population 4 


as per- 
cent of 
popula- 
tion 


Per- 
cent 


Num- 
ber 


All ages__| 157, 410 100. 0 2. 60 
9.0 

13.7 

34.4 


42.9 


560 
1, 410 
1, 760 





162 
- aan Security Bulletin, June 1955, p. 21, and unpublished data. 

1954. 

? Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Department of National Health and Welfare, 
Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51, No. 6, Permanent Physical Disabilities (National Estimates), 
Ottawa, February 1945, p. 9. 

3 Civilian noninstitutional population estimated from Bureau of the Census, Current Population 
Reports, Series P-25, No. 101, table 2. 

‘ Population universe from which sample was drawn, after adjustments for excluded sections of the 
population. Canada, Do'ninion Bureau of Statistics and the Department of National Health and 
Welfare, Canadian Sickness Survey, 1950-51, No. 7, Incidence and Prevalence of Illness (National Esti- 
mates), Ottawa, April 1955, p. 13. 


Estimates refer to an average day 


TasBLE 2.—Estimated number and percentage distribution of persons with long-term 
disabilities in the civilian noninstitutional population, aged 18-64 in Canada and 
aged 14-64 in the United States, by employee status 


[Numbers in thousands] 








1954 United States esti- 
mates,! long-term dis- 


Employment status abled aged 14 to 64 


1950-51 Canadian sickness 
survey,? long-term dis- 
abled (severity groups III 
and [V) aged 18 to 64 


Number | 


2, 140 | 
960 | 
450 | 
730 


Percent Number | Percent 


100. 0 100. 0 


236 | 


107 | 
73 
56 


' 


44.9 | 
21.0 
34.1 


Unable to work E 
i li ee 
Others 3 


45.3 
30.9 
23.7 





1 Based on Marjorie E. Moore and Barkev S. Sanders, Extent of Total Disability in the United States, 
Social Security Bulletin, November 1950, table 5; and Estimates of the Prevalence of Disability in the 
United States, September 1950, Rehabilitation Service Series No. 317, Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, 
April 1955, table 5. 

2 Canada, Dominion Bureau of Statistics and the Department of National Health and Welfare, Canadian 
Sickness Survey, 1950-51, No.6. Permanent Physical Disabilities (National Estimates),Ottawa, February 
1955, p. 10. 

3 Includes employed or seeking employment, at school, and retired or not seeking employment. 


Section 3. CHARACTERISTICS OF THE AGED POPULATION 


This section includes some of the most recent statistical materials 
on the economic status of the aged population in the United States. 
They show that of the aged not living in their own households, a sub- 
stantial portion received little or no income. In 1954, as shown by 
the census data included in part 1 of this report, 46 percent of all 
unrelated individuals with incomes of less than $1,000 were aged 65 
years or over, and 31 percent of the families of 2 or more persons at 
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this same income level had heads aged 65 years or over; families with 
aged heads represented 29 percent of the next higher income class 
($1, 000 to $2,000). Similarly, the Franklin D. Roosevelt Foundation 
study estimated that slightly more than one-half of the single indi- 
viduals and abovt one-fifth of the husband-wife families with low 
economic status were aged. 

The following article reprinted from the June 1955 issue of the 
Social Security Bulletin presents the most recent available materials 
on the economic resources of the aged population. The remainder of 
this section presents selected statistics on the aged. 





Resources or Persons Acep 65 AND OVER 





A.—FEconomic 
By Lenore A. Epstein 
{Reprinted from the Social Security Bulletin, June 1955, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 


Research into the varied problems of the aging has developed at a phenomenal 
rate in recent years, with the steady growth of the population in the older ages. 
Knowledge regarding the economic resources of the aged has expanded as a direct 
result of the broadening of public income-maintenance programs. Data have 
been available for some years on the number of persons aged 65 and over in the 
continental United States who have earnings or who receive old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, payments under other public pension programs or one of the 
veterans’ programs, and/or old-age assistance. 

Relatively little has been known, however, about the proportion of the aggre- 
gate annual income of the aged derive d from various sources and about the number 
of aged persons with income from employment and/or from a public pension or 
assistance program who have additional resources in cash or in kind. Informa- 
tion has been meager, also, about the resources of aged persons with no money 
income or money income solely from private sources other than employment 
the extent to which they support themselves with income from investments or 
insurance policies or by liquidation of assets and the extent to which they are de- 
pendent on their families. 

Information on questions such as these must be pieced together from occasional 
special surveys. A nationwide sample survey of all persons aged 65 and over 
not in institutions, conducted in the spring of 1952 by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Institute of Industrial Relations of the University of California at Berkeley, 
provides a wealth of information on the economic situation of persons aged 65 
and over at the survey date and on the size and source of their income during 
1951.1 Covering approximately the same period are detailed data, collected in 
a nationwide sample survey, on the economic status of retired workers and 
widows aged 65 and over receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits in 
December 1950.2. Unfortunately, the significance of the data from the 1951 
studies for an evaluation of the present economic status of persons aged 65 and 
over is limited by the facts that the number of aged persons receiving old-age 
and survivors insurance benefit checks rose approximately 2.1 million, or almost 
two-thirds, in the 3 years between the end of 1951 and the end of 1954 and that 
benefits were increased substantially by the 1952 and 1954 amendments to the 
Social Security Act. The average monthly old-age (primary) benefit rose 40 
percent—from $42.14 in December 1951 to $59.14 in December 1954—and the 
average benefit awarded to retired workers in March 1955 was $73.15. Finally, 
the proportion of insured workers aged 65 and over who claimed benefits was 
somewhat larger at the end of 1954 than it had been 3 years earlier. a « 

In 1953 the Bureau of Public Assistance surveyed a national sample of old-age 
assistance recipients and collected detailed information on their needs, resources, 
aud living conditions. Several State studies provide supplementary or support- 
ing data. 


1 Some preliminary findings were presented at the December 1953 meetings of the American Economic 
Association in papers by Robert Dorfman and Peter O. Steiner, printed in the May 1954 issue of the Amer- 
ican Economic Review. A full report is nearing completion. 

2 For findings released to date and a description of the sample see the Bulletin for August 1952, June 1953, 
August 1953, April 1954, and May 1955; also More Selected Findings of the National Survey of Old-Age and 
Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951, January 1954. The sample was selected from among persons who 
had received at least one benefit check before October 1950. Most of the data cited in this article relate to 
all beneficiaries covered in the survey, including the 10 percent whose benefits were suspended 1 or more 
months of the year, while all but the last of the Bulletin articles listed are based on data for persons who 
received benefits during the 12 months of the survey year. 
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Data based on sample surveys are, of course, subject to sampling variability, 
which may be large for small groups. They are subject also to errors of response 
and nonreporting. Since a respondent tends to forget minor or irregular sources 
of income, such errors tend to result in an underestimate of income. Measures of 
sampling variability have been developed by the Bureau of the Census, but not 
measures of error in response due to faulty memory, misunderstanding, or mis- 
representation. With these reservations, the data are presented as the only basis 
for filling the gaps in knowledge of the resources of the aged. 

The first section of this article presents data on the proportion of aged persons 
receiving money income from various sources and attempts to place in the in- 
come scale aged persons who rely on different types of income. Some estimates 
follow on the probable distribution by type of the aggregate money income of the 
aged. Thesecond section deals with receipt of income in kind, in various forms, 
and the third with asset holdings, dissavings, and receipt of cash funds other than 
current income. 

MONEY INCOME 


The growth of public income-maintenance programs testifies to the importance 
attached by modern society to assurance of some money income? to the aged. 
Benefit payments have in recent years become the major continuing source of 
money income for a rapidly growing proportion of persons aged 65 and over, as 
shown in table 1 and chart 1. At the end of 1954, social insurance and related 
programs provided income for 6.6 million aged persons, or almost half of all 
persons aged 65 and over. Employment was a primary source of income for 
roughly one-fourth of all aged persons, and public assistance for about one- 
seventh, not counting those who received old-age assistance to supplement old- 
age and survivors insurance benefits. It is estimated that in December 1954 all 
but 4.0 million, or 29 percent, of the 13.9 million persons aged 65 and over in the 
continental United States had income from employment and/or social insurance 
or a related program and that all but 2.0 million, or 15 percent, had income from 
one or more of these sources and/or public assistance. 





3’ Money income is defined, as by the Bureau of the Census in its annual surveys of consumer income, to 
include wages or salary, net earnings from self-employment, interest, dividends, net income from rents and 
royalties, receipts from roomers or boarders, periodic income from estates and trust funds, benefit payments 
under social insurance and related programs, public assistance, Armed Forces allotments for dependents, 
industrial pensions and other benefit payments under private auspices, assistance from voluntary agencies, 
contributions from friends or relatives, and periodic receipts from insurance policies or annuities. Excluded 
from the definition are money received from the sale of property, withdrawals of bank deposits, money 
borrowed, tax refunds, gifts, lump-sum inheritances and insurance payments, and income in kind—for 
example, homegrown or contributed food, contributed clothing, and “‘free’’ shelter. 
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Between the end of 1950 and the end of 1954 there was a 10-percent drop in 
the proportion of aged persons with income from employment, but this decline 
was offset many times by the rise of almost two-thirds in the proportion with 
income in the form of retirement benefits, wives’ annuities, or survivor benefits. 
It is estimated that at the end of 1954 some 600,000 persons were receiving 
income from both employment and social insurance or related programs, almost 
twice as many as in 1950. The number receiving both old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits and benefits under the railroad or public employees’ retirement 
programs or veterans’ compensation or pension programs also rose about 50 
percent from December 1950 to more than 200,000 at the end of 1954. 

Both men and women benefited greatly from the rapid expansion of old-age 
and survivors insurance and, to a lesser extent, of related programs, but the 
increase over the 5-year period in the number and proportion with income from 
such programs was even greater for women than for men. Employment declined 
in importance as an income source for men but was almost the same for aged 
women in December 1954 as in December 1950, as the number of aged women 
with earnings was somewhat larger. The estimated number of aged women with 
income from employment as wives of earners dropped as a percent of the total. 

At the end of 1950, 31 percent of the aged men and 54 percent of the women 
were without income from employment or social insurance. By the end of 1954 
these proportions had dropped to 19 percent and 39 percent. Although the total 
number of persons aged 65 and over on the public assistance rolls declined from 
2.8 million in December 1950 to 2.6 million, more than half of the men and more 
than two-fifths of the women without income from employment or social insurance 
received public assistance at both dates. In addition, some 300,000 aged persons 
in December 1950 and some 500,000 in December 1954 received public assistance 
to supplement insurance benefits that were inadequate to meet their needs. 

The estimated number of men with no current money income or income solely 
from sources other than those thus far enumerated ceclined about two-fifths, 
from more than 800,000 in December 1950 to some 500,000 in December 1954. 
The estimated number of women without income from employment or a public 
income-maintenance program dropped almost one-fourth, from 2.1 million to 
1.6 million. The decline as a proportion of the total aged population was even 
sharper: almost half for men and one-third for women. 

A few of these persons received income from unemployment or temporary 
disability insurance or workmen’s compensation, programs not covered in table 1 
because of paucity of data. In December 1954 about 3,700 persons aged 65 and 
over received unemployment insurance benefits and 7,800 received sickness 
insurance benefits under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. In the 
State unemployment insurance programs it appears that in any 1 week persons 
aged 65 and over are probably more heavily represented in the claimant group 
than among employed workers, in part because, when they lose their jobs, they 
remain out of work longer than younger persons. On the arbitrary assumption 
that their representation among unemployment insurance beneficiaries was 
50 percent higher than among persons employed in nonagricultural industries in 
December 1954, there would have been some 80,000—-90,000 persons aged 65 and 
over receiving unemployment benefits uncer State programs in December 1954. 
In the four States with temporary disability insurance programs, it may be esti- 
mated that benefits from private or public plans were paid to some 20,000 persons 
aged 65 and over. No information is available on the number of beneficiaries 
under workmen’s compensation. 

Some of the beneficiaries of unemployment or temporary cisability insurance 
or workmen’s compensation programs receive income also from another social 
insurance program, a veterans’ program, or public assistance. The first estimate 
of the total number of persons aged 65 and over without income from employ- 
ment or a public income-maintenance program would probably be reduced hy 
less than 200,000 and very possibly by less than 100,000 if it were possible to take 
into account those benefiting from the programs just discussed. 

Some of the aged persons without income from employment or public income- 
maintenance programs receive periodic paymeots under individual annuities 
and supplementary life insurance contracts. At the end of 1953, an estimated 
165,000 men and 590,000 women, excluding about 50,000 wives of male benefi- 
ciaries, were receiving such payments, and a considerable proportion of the 
women probably had no other money income. At the end of 1954 an estimated 
950,000 aged persons (including wives of beneficiaries) were receiving payments 
under private group pension plans, but the great majority were also old-age and 
survivors insurance beneficiaries. Some of the aged persons without money 
income from employment or a public income-maintenance program were receiving 
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interest, dividends, and other returns on investments. Others relied on relatives 
or friends or lived on private savings. In the following pages an attempt is made 
to assess the importance of these and other resources, such as an owned home and 
the value of home-produced food. 


Social Insurance and Related Benefit Payments 

Old-age and survivors insurance benefits were paid to 5.3 million persons aged 
65 and over in the continental United States in December 1954, twice as many as 
at the end of 1950. There have also been impressive—although much less spec- 
tacular—gains in recent years in the number of persons receiving payments under 
the Railroad Retirement Act, public employees’ retirement programs, and the 
veterans’ pension or compensation program (table 1). Almost half of all aged 
persons are now in receipt of some income on which they can rely throughout the 
remaining years of their lives. 

Information on receipt of benefits under private employee benefit plans is, 
of course, much less precise than data on public programs. It is estimated, 
however, that the number of retired workers receiving such benefits increased 
from about 400,000 at the end of 1950 to some 750,000 at the end of 1954 and that 
the number of women aged 65 and over married to men receiving private em- 
ployee benefits went from about 110,000 to some 200,000. 

According to the 1951 survey of old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries, 
about 24 percent of the married men and 16 percent of the nonmarried men on 
the rolls at that time, 12 percent of the retired women workers, and 2 percent of 
the widows received retirement pay from public or private employer benefit plans, 
railroad retirement benefits, or union pensions financed by members. Income 
from private employer or union pension plans alone was reported by about 1 in 6 
of the male beneficiaries and by 1 in 16 of the women. The proportion of male 
beneficiaries reporting income from private pensions (with a median value of 
$600) was closely correlated with the size of the primary insurance amount; 
almost half the men whose monthly old-age benefit was $60.00-$68.50 (the maxi- 
mum in 1951) reported receipt of a private pension, compared with 4 percent of 
those with a primary benefit of less than $40.00 a month. The great majority of 
the persons now receiving private employee pensions are old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries. 

Data from a special survey of the aged in Rhode Island, conducted in January 
1953, show that private pensions were rarely a primary source of income for 
recipients, at least for the men who received them. Government pensions, on 
the other hand, were characteristically a primary source of income for the persons 
receiving them. 

Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries aged 65 and over are concentrated 
primarily in the middle and lower-middle money income groups, while other aged 
persons tend to be more numerous at the low and the upper money income levels 
(table 2).5 Among the persons not on the old-age and survivors insurance rolls 
at the end of 1951 were some 1.2 million workers who were eligible for benefits but 
who had not filed a claim because they preferred employment to retirement 
benefits. At the end of 1954, the number of eligible workers exceeded by about 
1.4 million the number receiving benefits. Aged wives who would have been 
eligible for wife’s benefits if their husbands had retired probably numbered more 
than 250,000 at the end of 1951 and more than 300,000 at the end of 1954. 


4 Old-Age in Rhode Island, Report of the Governor’s Commission To Study Problems of the Aged, July 
953 


5 Data in table 2 and most of the subsequent tables are presented separately for a with head aged 65 
and over and for nonmarried men and women aged 65 and over, rather than for all aged persons by sex, 
because the living pattern of couples is different from that of other aged persons. This presentation elimt- 
nates the distortion caused by the fact that most married women are dependent on their husbands for su 
port. The data in table 1 are designed to take account of this fact, as far as possible, but the problem can 
fully resolved only when sample data are available that permit merging data for husbands and wives. 
— of income received by wives under age 65 causes some distortion, but it is likely to be of minor 
mportance. 

he term ‘‘nonmarried”’ is used throughout to apply to persons never married, and to those widowed 
divorced, or separated. The 1951 data are estimated to apply to 3.9 million couples with head aged 65 and 
over (usually referred to as aged couples), in almost 2.2 million of which the wife was aged 65 or over, and to 
2.0 million nonmarried men and 4.3 million nonmarried women not in institutions. There were in addi- 
tion roughly 400,000 aged men and women in institutions, who are excluded from most of the tables because 
they were not covered in the 1951 nationwide survey. 
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TABLE 2.—/Size of money income in 1951 of couples with head aged 65 and over 
and other persons aged 65 and over, by old-age and survivors insurance beneficiary 


status 
(Continental United States] 


Percentage distribution 


Married couples with 


























»s Nonmarried men Nonmarried women 
Money income class head aged 65 and over 
Bs “tl worn zy 3 
Not : Not _ Not 
| Receiving | Pe Receiving | iwi Receiving 
iced receiving natin receiving ied receiving 
benefits ! | benefits benefits ! | benefits benefits ! hesiefits 
All incomes.---..-.--- | 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 | 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 
Less than $500. ..........-.--- 3.0 25.1 16.0 | 55.8 | 28.0 | 70. 1 
SR ier indi conc ccqwnsin 19.5 19.3 46.0 20. 5 44.1 20. 1 
SRE ween carecdadgeese 26.3 11.0 | 18.5 6.5 | 17.3 | 2.4 
$1,500-$1,000..........-......- 16.7 8.0 7.5 | 3.5 | 4.7 2.9 
$2,000-$2,409...............- 12.5 7.2 4.9 | 2.8 3.0 1.0 
$2,500-$2,999.._... 7.5 | 4.4 2.3 | 2.4 | 1.2 x 
$3,000-$4,999_ __..--------.-- 10.8 | 16. 4 3.6 | 4.8 1.2 1.9 
$5,000 and over-- 3.6 | 8.6 | 1.2 | 3.7 | .6 8 
: | } | 
Median income..............- | $1,506 | $1. 255 $848 | $448 | $693 $103 
oo eae 8, 815 | 4, 829 2,093 2, 688 | 1, 560 | 522 





1 Estimates for couples were derived from sample survey data for married men old-age beneficiaries with 
entitled wives and wives not entitled; excludes the relatively few married women old-age beneficiaries with 
husband who is not entitled on wife’s wage record but may be on his own. Estimates for nonmarried 
women relate to nonmarried old-age beneficiaries and aged widow beneficiaries. Includes a few persons 
whose benefits were suspended for as many as 12 months in the year. 


Source: Derived from Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. More Selected Findings of the Na- 
tional Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951, January 1954, table A-200, and un- 
published data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute of Industrial 
Relations, University of California. 


Many of the persons aged 65 and over who were awarded old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance benefits after 1951 would not have been eligible—at the cor- 
responding age—under the provisions of the Social Security Act before the 1950 
amendments. Consequently in 1951 they would have had to rely on public 
assistance or on family support, if they were not employed or if they had not 
accumulated private savings. Between December 1951 and December 1954 the 
number with no income from employment (either as workers or wives of earners) 
or from a public income-maintenance program dropped from some 700,000 to 
500,000 for men aged 65 and over and from some 2.1 million to 1.6 million for 
women aged 65 and over. In relation to the total population aged 65 and over 
at each date the decline was from 12 percent to 8 percent for men and from 31 
percent to 22 percent for women. 

The distribution of old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries by size of 
money income is, of course, considerably more favorable now than in 1951 be- 
cause of the increases in benefit —— There is, however, no evidence to 
suggest that the liberalization of benefits and of coverage has resulted in any 
Pr yr shift in the relative income position of beneficiaries and of those not on 
the rolls. 


Earned income 

The number of persons aged 65 and over with any income from employment as 
earners or as wives of earners was about the same in December 1954 as in Decem- 
ber 1950. It may therefore be assumed either that work apr for per- 
sons aged 65 and over failed to keep pace with the growth of this population 
group or that a larger proportion chose to retire. The proportion of all aged per- 
sons with income from employment dropped from about 31 percent to about 28 
percent. The decline is less significant than it appears, however, because it 
reflects in part a shift in the sex-age composition of the population aged 65 and over. 
Between July 1, 1950, and July 1, 1954, the latest date for which detailed esti- 
mates of the population by age and sex are available, the number of men aged 
65-69—the group most likely to be in the labor foree—increased by only 146,000 
or 6 percent. At the same time the total number of men aged 70 and over plus 
all women aged 65 and over increased almost 1.3 million or 13 percent. 
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The decline in average income with advancing age results from a variety of 
causes: downgrading for some who remain in the labor force, a shift from full- 
time to part-time work for others, and—most important—full retirement. Those 
who continue at work have substantially higher incomes than those not in the 
labor force. Data for male income recipients in 1951 illustrate the point. The 
median income of all men with any income in that year was less than one-third 
as large for those aged 65 and over as for those aged 25-64 ($1,008 compared 
with $3,313), but among men in the labor force the differential was only about 
half as great ($2,121 and $3,361). For men aged 65 and over the median income 
of those in the labor force was between two and a half and three times as large 
as the median income of those not in the labor force.® 

These differences are pointed up by Bureau of the Census data for aged men 
in 1951, summarized in table 3. The upper panel shows that the proportion of 
men aged 65 and over with earnings increases sharply at progressively higher 
money income levels, from about one-third among those with less than $1,000 
to six-sevenths among those with $2,000 or more. The differences would be 
magnified if farm residents could be excluded from the comparison because they 
are more likely than nonfarm residents to have some earnings, as shown by the 
lower panel of the table. Unfortunately, the sample was not large enough to 
permit analysis of the data by income and by degree of urbanization. Even the 
data presented can be taken only as suggestive because of the high sampling 
variability. 


TABLE 3.—Sources of money income in 1951 of men aged 65 and over, by money 
income class and by place of residence in April 1952 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 


Percentage distribution 


Earned income 


Money income and type of community 
. Total with | Nonearned 


income 
income only Earnings 


and other Earnings 


34.1 
28.3 
50.0 
71.7 
85.8 


» 
oo 


Rural nonfarm 
Rural] farm 


S2S 
POH 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports: Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 11, and 
unpublished data from a special supplement to that survey. 


Corresponding data for women are less meaningful because of the tendency for 
married women to rely on their husbands for support. It is nevertheless of in- 
terest that, in 1951, 55 percent of all aged women received some money income 
in their own name. The proportion is higher than among younger women, 
largely because of old-age and survivors insurance but also because aged women 
predominate in the number receiving income from individual annuities and pro- 
ceeds of life insurance policies. Indeed, among women not in the labor force in 
April 1952, the proportion receiving income in their own names was 62 percent 
for the 65-and-over age group and 17 percent for those aged 25-64. Only one- 
fifth of the women aged 65 and over who reported they received some income in 
1951 had earned income.’ 

When data are examined for married couples with head aged 65 and over and 
for other men and women aged 65 and over, rather than for all aged men and all 
aged women, the pattern that emerges is more meaningful. According to the 


aes of the Census, Current Population Reports, Consumer Income, Series P-60, No. 11, tables 3 
and 4. 
7 Ibid., tables C, 3, and 4, 
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1951 survey of all aged persons, employment was by far the most frequent source 
of income for couples * and shared first place with pensions for nonmarried men, 
but for nonmarried women earnings were far less important than public assist- 
ance (the most frequent source), pensions, or income from assets (table 4).° 







TABLE 4.—Source of money income in 1951 of couples with head aged 65 and over 
and of other persons aged 65 and over, and median total money income of units 
with and without income from specified source 






[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 





Married Nonmarried | Nonmarried 
couples men } woren 
| 








Source of money income paterson dsabiuhiaeitinandaneni 
Percent having income from specified 
source ! 











4 \ERERESRSEREERE Fee eee ee eee eee -| 92.7 | 84.1 65. 4 















Geen + 46 4dinp heck eecbbsesteckbabus éducchseste biota 5. 6 | 7 2 
sss By a MRERESSE SEA ERE LEV PESEL SES Pee tre 42.1 | 22.8 | 7.8 
CR nas Scan ecn neki Oteibbadedehhsde5s~ Lied 29.1 | 17.5 6.0 

Pensions (public and private) ..............-.--....-.---- # 35. 6 33. 6 21.4 
PE MINE. 1. ce ticehuaheecoebunes daxkep ea jeiedemriaie’ 22. 6 25. 8 14.6 
i aE ne ak ace amaletia ended ‘ 12.5 16. 0 10. 1 

AE inning <nnscccecaneces~ Ue oat Shrew ai 3554 25. 5 17.0 21.6 
Primary source.__.......--.-- Sasa caimicae B-usrruieu-aanwmninennte eae 8.6 6.2 12.0 
ooh ebaihig ie ninddndéanbbdndsdouencncdusen 4.3 4.5 9.0 

Pe i tne etk deo ORinigine an cosnanbacesss 16.4 26. 2 25. 6 
POE BENS i ioveenck bl ebedaddan scibdin ean ites i 12.0 19.3 23. 4 
CI ook 6 do 9 vecke nau ighththaddevo rh india ene nad y 8.8 16.7 20.7 

Regular contributions of money from persons not in the house- 

DA Biel drideip ek hhihdiey owt nd Anite hd dinigakadduig ookett s 1.5 2.6 








Median ? total money income of units 
with and without income from specified 
source 





























alk i aks aoe $1. 387 $662 $403 
Total with money income...._.................-..-....- 1, 460 777 623 
Earnings: 
a a a emaneadeeunwent 2, 162 1, 440 738 
SR FERRIC SI RS 885 474 382 
Pensions (public and private): 
EE Uiitiniac> cratutentinda: tm cneocaghhbitian © a iagieaeen atadinn aie mae 1, 264 801 662 
co a MES RS a eae 1, 461 517 360 
Asset income: 
SE ns Milla wid tid osnae dtainins dibaeinwerndaadidete dak malas 1, 769 ) 772 
NO a a al a 1, 250 590 358 
Public assistance: 
REET D> Seite. une bgt pwuic = aiminbahh aaa tchoeeiatanl cinch cogaouia= 856 539 528 
en 1, 589 750 37 
Cash contributions: 
Eatin Lebvang-n sets eeeianiine occas  eeeioneeatomebecanaauds (3) (3) (3) 
icine nasinamepubipeinnandguadetpissltswemalipies | 1, 354 659 401 





1 Percentage reporting earnings, pensions, etc., represents those with $1 or more from that source. Per- 
centage reporting designated source as the only or primary source excludes those (generally few in number) 
receiving less than $200 from that source even though it was in fact the only or primary source of income that 
year, Dissavings and the portion of lump-sum inheritances or insurance settlements used for current living 
were taken into account in this study in determining the only or primary source of income. 

2 Medians based on all units, including those with no money income. When more than half the units 
report less than $500, the median is higher if those reporting zero income are combined into a single class 
with those reporting $1-$499, following Bureau of the Census procedure, rather than treated as a separate 
class. Medians shown in the table were calculated according to the Bureau of the Census procedure. 
Medians calculated according to the alternative procedure are as follows—Nonmarried men, without 
earnings, $451; nonmarried women: total, $290; without earnings, $200; without pe.sions, $117; without 
asset income, $114; without public assistance, $83; without cash contributions, $267. 

3 Sample too small to calculate median, 


Source: Unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


















8 Earnings of wives under age 65 are included. ‘In 1951, of old-age and survivors insurance men benefici- 
aries who were married and living with a wife who was not entitled to benefits, 28 percent reported some 
earnings by the wife. The large majority of these wives were not entitled hecause they were under age 65. 

® The Rhode Island survey conducted in January 1953 showed more or less similar relationships except 
that old-age and survivors insurance and other pension income tended to be more important in relation to 
earned income than it was nationally in 1951, owing no doubt to the difference in the period covered and 
the fact that Rhode Island is much more highly urbanized than the Nation as a whole. 
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In 1951, earnings were the primary source of income for more than two-thirds 
of the Nation’s aged with any earnings (chart 2). If it is assumed that the in- 
crease in the proportion with benefits of any kind has been about the same as the 
rise in the proportions of men and of women who received old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits, it is probable that retirement and survivor benefits at the end 
of 1954 equaled earnings in importance as a source of income for couples and 
ranked first for nonmarried persons. The proportions of earners whose earnings 
are a primary source of money income may well have declined since 1951. 


CHART 1.—ESTIMATED NUMBER OF PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER RECEIVING MONEY 
INCOME FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES, DECEMBER 1950—-DECEMBER 1954 


MILLIONS 


NO MONEY INCOME OR 
INCOME SOLELY FROM OTHER SOURCES 


1952 1953 1954 


See table 1 for source and explanation. 


Public Assistance 


The number of old-age assistance recipients in the continental United States 
declined about 250,000 between December 1950 and December 1954, while the 
aged population increased almost 1.5 million. The program is still of great 
importance, however, for many aged men and women—particularly widows aged 
70 or over. They include persons who worked (or whose husbands worked) in 
employment not covered by old-age and survivors insurance or who retired before 
they established their eligibility for old-age and survivors insurance. 

In 1951 the median total money income of nonmarried women was substantially 
higher for those on the assistance rolls than for others (table 4). This difference 
reflects the fact that almost half of the latter had no cash income. Of those not 
receiving public assistance, who had some money income, approximately half had 
money incomes of less than $700. 

As would be expected, in 1951 public assistance was the primary source of 
income for more than nine-tenths of the nonmarried women on the rolls and 
almost three-fourths of the men. For about four-fifths of the nonmarried women 
on the rolls it was the only source of money income that amounted to $200 or 
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more. Old-age assistance was most often a secondary source of income for 
retired male beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance whose benefits were 
supplemented. At the end of 1950, some 300,000 persons aged 65 and over were 
receiving both cld-age and survivors insurance benefits and old-age assistance. 
The number has been increasing gradually since then to almost 500,000 in Feb- 
ruary 1955. According to unpublished data from the national survey of old-age 
assistance recipients conducted in 1953, about two-fifths of the couples receiving 
old-age assistance and one-third of the other recipients had some money income 
in addition to their assistance check. Old-age and survivors insurance was most 


CHART 2.—PERCENT OF COUPLES WITH HEAD AGED 65 AND OVER AND OF OTHER 
PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER WITH INCOME FROM SPECIFIED SOURCES FOR WHOM 
THAT SOURCE WAS THE PRIMARY SOURCE OF MONEY INCOME AND THE ONLY 
Source YIELDING $200 orn Morg, 1951 


PERCENT 


100 PUBLIC 


EARNINGS ASSET INCOME , ASSISTANCE 


PENSIONS 
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A.MARRIEO COUPLES B.NONMARRIED MEN C.NONMARRIED WOMEN 
ONLY SOURCE 


Wi—— PRIMARY SOURCE ——>4 


See table 4 for source and definitions. 


important as a source, with some 17 percent of the recipient units reporting 
benefits. About 7 percent reported income from earnings, and the same percent- 
age reported cash contributions from children. 

A survey of the aged made in California in 1952 provides comparative data 
on the two most important sources of support for old-age assistance recipients 
and other persons aged 65 and over. The predominance of assistance income for 


10 Floyd A. Bond, and others, Our Needy Aged: A California Study of a National Problem, Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc., 1954. The income data were collected in an intensive field survey of a sample of all 
persons aged 65 and over in California not living in institutions. The data are not entirely comparable 
with those presented elsewhere in this article because income was defined to include occupancy value of 
owned home and other income in kind. Most of the data from this source that are used here are taken from 
tables 23, 68, and 69, pages 31, 275, and 277. 
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old-age assistance recipients is shown once again, even though the percentage of 
California’s aged (both couples and nonmarried persons) receiving old-age assist- 
ance is considerably larger (32 percent) than is true of the aged throughout the 
Nation (19 percent) and the average grant is larger than in all but a few States. 
Because of California’s high levels of assistance payments, none of those on the 
assistance rolls received income of less than $960 a year from all sources, while 
14 percent of those not receiving assistance had annual incomes of less*than $750, 
composed largely of “‘help’’ from children, occupancy value of owned homes, 
savings, and general assistance. The authors estimated that if the assistance 
payments had been withdrawn from those on the rolls in 1952, 69 percent of the 
couples and 92 percent of the nonmarried persons would have dropped below the 
$750-a-year income level. Old-age assistance was the onlv source of cash funds 
for about 24 percent of all those receiving assistance. Elderly women, mostly 
widows, would have been most drastically affected. 

Wages and salaries stood out as of major importance for California couples 
not on the assistance rolls, but a significant number also received their chief support 
from pensions, property income, and “help” from children. For nonmarried 
persons, “help’’ from children was most often of first importance, followed in order 
by earnings, pensions, and property income. The second most important resource 
reported by aged persons in California, whether or not they received assistance, 
was the occupancy value of their homes, with old-age and survivors insurance next 

nimportance for en +~ les. 


Asset income 


Some income in the form of interest or dividends, annuities, or rents (including 
income from roomers) accrued in 1951 to about one-fourth of the couples with aged 
head, one-sixth of the nonmarried aged men, and more than one-fifth of the non- 
married aged women (roughly one-third of those with income) (table 4). Asset 
income (as defined in the survey) was the primary source of income (and exceeded 
$200) for nonmarried women more often than for couples or nonmarried men 
(chart 3). Indeed it was the primary income source for about 18 percent of the 
nonmarried women with income but for less than half that proportion of the 
couples and nonmarried men. 

On the basis of these data it may be estimated that perhaps 250,000 of the 
700,000 men and 600,000 of the 2.1 million women with no income from employ- 
ment or a public income maintenance program at the end of 1951 had invest- 
ments that yielded some cash returns. If, as seems probable, there was little 
change between December 1951 and December 1954 in the proportion of aged 
persons with income from assets, perhaps half of the men and one-third of the 
women without income from employment or a public income-maintenance 
program in December 1954 had some money income from assets. 

Although the median total money income of aged persons with income from 
assets is substantially larger than that of other aged persons (table 4), it is prob- 
able that many of these persons received only small returns on their assets—and 
relatively few, very large returns—and that a relatively large proportion of the 
men with asset income were employed. Persons with good earnings during their 
working lifetime are more likely than others to be able to accumulate assets, and 
thev are also likely to continue longer than others in the labor force and to be 
eligible for a pension on retirement. Receipt of asset income in 1951 was reported 
with greater frequency by old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries than by 
the aged population at large, as shown by comparing the following figures from 
the beneficiary study with those in table 4 for the total aged population: 


Percent of beneficiaries 
with income from assets 


Type of beneficiary — 


4; | Asset income of 
Total $75 or more 





Married couples. -.............--- ‘ ’ = liecuies tied 50 | 
Nonmarried men. __---. .% : : Sc umauaeneeneeae 34 
Nonmarried women 


+ 1! Most of those reporting asset income of less than $75 had only a few dollars of accrued interest on savings 
accounts. The data from both surveys show that the larger the total money income, the larger the pro- 
portion in receipt of asset income. 
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The differences may be even greater than they appear because asset income 
was defined to include annuities and income from roomers in the family home in 
the 1951 study of all the aged but was limited to income from interest, dividends, 
and net rentals on real estate in the survey of old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries.'"2 On the other hand, the general tendency for respondents to forget 
to report small amounts of income received infrequently, such as an occasional 
small interest or dividend payment, may have been more evident in the survey 
of all the aged than in the old-age and survivors insurance beneficiary survey, 
where the schedule called for much more detail on income sources. 

According to the California State survey of the aged in 1952, 22 percent of the 
couples received some income in the form of interest, 18 percent had rental in- 
come, and 3 percent received income from annuities. Of the nonmarried per- 
sons, 17 percent had interest income; 20 percent, rental income: and 5 percent, 
income from annuities. Information is not available on receipt of more than one 
of these forms of income by the same economic unit, but there is probably con- 
siderable overlap. 


Personal gifts and contributions 


Regular contributions in cash from relatives or friends not living in the house- 
hold appear to be of negligible importance as an income source for aged persons, 
according to the special survey of the aged in 1951 (table 4). This finding is 
confirmed by the Rhode Island study, which found that regular contributions 
were a@ primary source of income for only 0.3 percent of the married persons and 
1.7 percent of the nonmarried persons. Cash gifts, not on a regular basis, may be 
considerably more important, however, as shown by the beneficiary study, where 
‘payments by persons (relatives and friends) outside the household,” not limited 
to regular contributions, were reported as a source of income by 6 percent of the 
beneficiary couples and by 5 percent of the nonmarried men and 10 percent of the 
nonmarried women beneficiaries. Payments were sometimes regular but were 
more often made to help meet specific bills. 

The 1953 national survey of old-age assistance recipients provides information 
on contributions by children in the home and living elsewhere.“ Of all old-age 
assistance recipients (with married couples in which both received old-age assist- 
ance counted as two recipients), 5 percent reported cash contributions from chil- 
dren not in the home and 2 percent from children in the home. Some 27 percent 
of the recipients had no living children. Of those with children, 9 percent received 
some cash contributions. Contributions in kind, especially shelter, were much 
more important, of course, particularly when the children were in the home, but 
they were not insignificant when the children lived elsewhere. 

Contributions for support and gifts of cash from persons not in the immediate 
family were found to be of considerable significance in 1950 for aged persons living 
in cities who had very limited or substandard economic resources—about half a 
million aged couples and 2 million aged nonmarried persons not living with their 
children—according to a special. study now in preparation for the Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Foundation. About 20 percent of the aged couples and 30 percent 
of the aged nonmarried persons who were living alone received some money income 
in the form of gifts or personal contributions, averaging slightly more than $200 
per recipient unit. Indeed, the ability of some to maintain separate quarters 
was partly dependent on these contributions. Among those living with others, 
18 percent of the couples and 9 percent of the nonmarried persons received 
contributions and gifts in cash. 

As previously noted, ‘‘help” from children was important to the aged in Cali- 
fornia, particularly to those not on the old-age assistance rolls, with 15 percent 
of the nonmarried persons and 7 percent of the couples listing it as the major 
source of income. ‘Twenty-nine percent of all nonmarried persons and 13 percent 
of all couples covered in the California survey reported some ‘“‘help’”’ from children, 
and 5 percent and 3 percent, respectively, reported “help” from others as an 
income source. The “help” is not clearly defined and may include both con- 
tributions in kind and also contributions (in cash and kind) from persons in the 
same household. 


122 Unpublished data for 1949 from the Census Post-Enumeration Survey show that some 3—4 percent of 
income recipients aged 65 and over had income from roomers and boarders. Among old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries in 1951, such income was reported by 10 percent of the nonmarried women and 
4 percent of the couples. Separate data on receipt of annuities by beneficiaries are not available, but they 
were eee? of minor importance in that year. 

18 Contributions by children in the home are not reported in the Bureau of the Census surveys or in the 
1951 beneficiary survey because they represent transfers among family members. 
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Estimated distribution of aggregate money income 


Any estimate of the aggregate money income of all persons aged 65 and over 
in the United States—the total amount and the amount for each type—comes 
perilously close to guesswork. Few of the data used by the Department of 
Commerce to build up national income estimates are available for distinct popula- 
tion groups, and the underreporting known to exist in field surveys of income 
varies widely by type of income.“ Nevertheless, the deep interest in this subject 
seems to warrant building up a set of estimates from the meager data available. 

In 1953, payments under social insurance and related programs to persons 
aged 65 and over amounted to more than $3.5 billion, almost 20 percent of the 
estimated aggregate money income of the group. Public assistance payments in 
cash exceeded $1.5 billion, or roughly 8 percent of the total, and vendor payments 
for medical care brought the total to $1.6 billion. Earnings, despite the fact that 
fewer than 30 percent of those aged 65 and over worked at any time during 1953," 
are estimated to have approached $9 billion or nearly half the estimated aggregate. 
Nonearned money income from private sources, composed of interest, dividends, 
net rents, payments under private pension plans, individual annuities and supple- 
mentary life insurance contracts, and regular cash contributions from friends and 
relatives, was probably about equal in total amount to payments under public 
income-maintenance programs in that year. Payments in 1953 under private 
pension plans to persons aged 65 and over are estimated at about $410 million, 
and payments under individual annuities and supplementary life insurance con- 
tracts at $375 million. In combination, such payments comprised more than one- 
fifth of the estimated total amount of nonearned income from private sources. 

Two years earlier, social insurance and related payments were considerably 
smaller and less important in relation to the estimated total. Public assistance 
comprised a larger portion of the total, although such payments were about the 
sameinamount. Estimated earnings were also more important in 1951, represent- 
ing more than half the estimated total money income received by aged persons in 
that year. 

By the end of 1954, primarily as a result of the expansion of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance and the liberalization of benefits, social insurance and related 
payments, at an annual rate, were approaching one-fourth of the estimated aggre- 
gate money income. Public assistance and earnings were each about the same in 
amount as in 1953 but constituted smaller shares of the total. With an increase 
of more than 25 percent in payments under private pension plans, and on the as- 
sumption that there was a rise in asset income corresponding to the increase in 
the number of aged persons and in per capita income from assets, other nonearned 
money income at the end of 1954 would have been of about the same importance 
as in 1953, in relation to the estimated total money income of the aged. 

Although the figures cited, except those for the public income-maintenance pro- 
grams, are subject to a wide range of error, even rough estimates may be useful 
because they bring to light certain points that do not appear when attention is 
focused on persons receiving different types of income or their distribution by size 
of total money income. In addition, the estimates call attention to gaps in 
knowledge that may stimulate further research. 

Perhaps the most striking finding is the importance of earnings, even at the 
end of 1954, despite the slow decline in labor-force participation by the aged and 
the spectacular rise in insurance benefits. Their significance—not only for most 
of those who are employed but for the aged population as a whole—lends weight 
to efforts directed at maintaining, if not expanding, work opportunities for per- 
sons aged 65 and over who are willing and able to work. 

Retirement benefits and pensions naturally are not so large as earnings. Ac- 
cordingly, if the trend of recent years continues, with benefit payments compris- 
ing an increasing proportion of the estimated aggregate money income of the 
aged, there will be a steady growth in the proportion of aged persons with modest 
amounts on which they can rely for the rest of their lives. While proportionately 
more of their income will be tax free, the per capita money incomes for the aged 
population as a whole will perhaps be smaller. 


NONMONEY INCOME 


Attention has been directed thus far to sources of money income, because cash 
income has come to be regarded as necessary for self-respect in today’s money- 
oriented society. Despite the evidence from the California survey, it has become 


M4 Selma F. Goldsmith, ae of Basic Data Available for Constructing Income Size Distributions,’’ 


Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 13, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1951, pages 266-373. 
18 Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, Series P-50, No. 54. 
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steadily less feasible for the aged to rely on their children for support or, as ine 
creasing urbanization has brought smaller families and smaller dwellings, to share 
their children’s homes. The development and expansion of public income-mainte- 
nance programs for the aged are in recognition of these facts. Collection of 
reliable information on income in kind from respondent families in field surveys 
is difficult, and no techniques have been devised to value income in kind in a 
manner to ensure its equivalence with the money income with which it would be 
combined.” Finally, there is the fact that “the consumption pattern—the actual 
content of the consumption level attained by those with income largely in money— 
will almost inevitably differ from that of those with an ‘equivalent’ income but 
appreciably less money income. Only to a limited and varying extent do the 
consumption items of the latter represent choices made by the recipient unit 
during the period.” ” 

Nevertheless, income in kind does influence the need to purchase goods and 
services, there is evidence that receipt of nonmoney income tends to be directly 
correlated with age, and the importance to the aged of income in kind is intensified 
by the fact that their cash resources are characteristically small. 

The major forms of income in kind are (1) food produced for home consump- 
tion, (2) owned homes occupied by nonfarm families and dwellings occupied by 
farm families where the cost is included ir the cost of farm operations, and (3) 
goods and services provided by relatives and friends or received as pay. Public 
services in such fields as education, guidance, job placement, recreation, and medi- 
cal care contribute to the well-being of many individuals, but it is not practical 
to try to evaluate them. 


Home-produced food 

Home-produced food is, of course, of considerable importance to farm families, 
and it is an important supplement to the cash income of some nonfarm families, 
primarily those in rural nonfarm communities. In the past the proportion of 
persons living in rural areas has been larger among persons aged 65 and over 
than among younger adults, but the difference has been reduced in recent decades 
and practically disappears if comparison is made between persons aged 65 and 
over and all other persons. In 1950 the relative numbers were as follows: '* 


| 
Percent of persons under 











Percent of age 65 
Area persons aged | ee ee ee eee 
65 and over | 
| Total | Aged 20-64 
| | 
EE ihc dtscheses .doskd seaaiasebieeeh ite en es 100. 0 | 100.0 | 100. 0 
I eee rere thi tL te oleae ace feeb etst 14.3 15.4 13. 2 
po ee ree seb NS ae dicate tates 21.9 20.6 19. 1 
WR BIR FEES skin teed dcanwnctedceebatwnsmetetidomue cual 63. 8 64.0 67.7 


Since 1950 there has apparently been a cityward movement by the aged as well 
as by younger persons. In April 1954 the proportion of the civilian population 
living on farms and in rural nonfarm areas was 12.9 percent and 20.9 percent, 
respectively, for persons aged 65 and over and 11.9 percent and 21.3 percent for 
persons aged 20-64. Consequently, it should not now be inferred that because of 
differences in location of residence home-produced food is more available to the 
aged than to younger adults, as it may have been in the past. It is, however, more 
important for the aged by virtue of the fact that their cash incomes are smaller, 
and the value of home-produced food should be considered as a supplement to 
money income in considering the resources of the aged. 

The valuation problem is difficult. For farm families, for whom home-pro- 
duced food is most important, the major question is whether it should be valued 
at the retail prices that would be paid to purchase the food, by the income fore- 
gone (that is, at farm prices, assuming all the food could have been sold), or on 





16 Margaret G. Reid, ‘‘Distribution of Nonmoney Income,”’ Studies in Income and Wealth, Vol. 13, 
National Bureau of Economic Research, pages 124-179; and Department of Commerce, Income Distribu- 
tion in the United States, 1953, page 20. 

1” Hazel Kyrk, ‘‘The Income Distribution as a Measure of Economic Welfare,’’ American Economic 
Review, May 1950, page 347. 

A en of the Census, U. 8. Census of Population, 1950, vol. II, part I, U. 8S. Summary, chapter B, 
table 38. 

1% Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, No. 56. 
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some other basis. The choice of method depends on the purpose, but any method 
is open to some criticism. The national income and product totals prepared by 
the Department of Commerce use a figure based on farm prices. 

For 1951 the total value at farm prices of farm products (food and fuel) pro- 
duced and consumed directly by farm families is estimated by the Department of 
Agriculture at about $400 per farm and less than $100 per person, and for 1954 at 
about $350 per farm and less than $90 per person.” It is estimated, on the basis 
of a special analysis of data on the money value of home-produced food in the 
spring of 1942, that the value of such food at retail prices is about double the 
value at farm prices, and that the average value of food produced for home use 
by rural nonfarm families is about one-fourth that of food produced for home con- 
sumption by farm families.” 

The values are gross because data on costs of production are not available sep- 
arately from costs of producing farm products for sale. For farm families, how- 
ever, net total income would be the same if the production expense could be al- 
located because cash income from farming would be increased and income in 
kind decreased by the same amount. For nonfarm families, however, the use of 
gross values results in an exaggeration of income because the expenses of raising 
food do not enter into the calculation of money income. 

Finally, it should be noted that the use of mean values of home-produced food 
may result in some exaggeration of income in kind. The reason is that a leveling 
off occurs in cash expenditure per person for purchased food as the value per 
person of home-produced food increases, indicating that a minimum outlay in 
cash is required to obtain certain foods that cannot be home-produced.” In 
other words, there is a tendency to overstate the effective income of families with 
extensive home production for family consumption ; the diet of such families may be 
better than average, but they may not have cash available to pay for such items 
as medical care or clothing. 

Despite these qualifications and the fact that some of the aged persons living 
in rural areas may be unable to raise food because of ill health, it is useful to 
examine the effect on the distribution of the aged by size of income in 1951 when 
the estimated value of food produced and consumed by rural families is added to 
money income. For the maximum effect, the money-income distributions have 
been adjusted by adding estimates of the gross value of home-produced food at 
retail prices. As shown in table 5, for rural residents this procedure reduces the 
proportion with incomes of less than $1,000 in 1951 from 50 percent to 38 percent 
for aged couples and from 89 percent to 85 percent for nonmarried persons aged 65 
and over. It increases the proportion with incomes of $2,500 and more from 18 
percent to 20 percent for couples and less than one percentage point for non- 
married persons. For all aged couples in the United States, the adjustment for 
those living outside urban areas (42 percent) reduces the proportion with less 
than $1,500 income in 1951 from 54 percent to 51 percent and raises the proportion 
with $3,000 or more from 22 percent to 23 percent. For all aged nonmarried 
persons not in institutions, the income adjustment for those living in rural areas 
(34 percent) has a negligible effect, leaving more than half with incomes of less 
than $500 and more than four-fifths with less than $1,000 in 1951. If the esti- 
mated aggregate income in kind from home production of food is added to the 
estimated aggregate money income of the aged in 1951, the total is increased 
about 3 percent. 


2 Based on data in Department of Agriculture, Farm Income Situation, October 1954 and March 1955. 
31 Department of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No 550, page 40, table 20. 
mane of Agriculture, Miscellaneous Publication No. 405, pages 15-18, and more recent unpub- 
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d TABLE 5.—Size of income in 1951 in money and in money plus the value of food home- 
y produced by rural residents, for couples with head aged 65 and over and other persons 
aged 65 and over 
pe . . 
of {Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 
.t oy 
is Percentage distribution 
e <iliag i et 
e Married couples Nonmarried persons 
e ——————___--—-- - dict — 
S Money | Money 
Income class Money income plus Money | income plus 
- income as value of income as | value of 
| reported home-pro- reported home-pro- 
= duced food ! | duced food ! 
- 
' Total 
: — 
DNR  oscnini ihe been 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 100.0 
i I a a 18.7 | 15.4 55.7 52.5 
y ype ong I SRE ETE UR 19. 4 | 17.8 26. 4 | 28. 2 
. CRAIN iis isin cairo cnc tmtidinbiteatisdmebinini 15.4 | 17.7 6.8 7.9 
eh Fc! oc i wncsninttldlemeih bn etiematiiiiaial 10.5 | 11.3 | 3.8 4.0 
L tee a7 9.6 | 2.0 2.0 
L en,  - REESE LO DIY: 5.3 | 5.3 | 1.4 | 1.4 
SE RESIN fae cee n pe seuitnb be senbelts 9.3 | 10.0 | 2.2 2.2 
: ia chinninnris mecsinncnnenicouinedel 12.7 | 12.9 1.7 1.7 
| 
Living in rural areas 
) 100.0 100. 0 100.0 | 100.0 
25. 8 | 17.8 63.6 | 4.3 
24.3 | 20.3 25. 6 | 31.1 
15.4 | 20.9 | 4.1 | 7.5 
10.8 12.6 2.4 2.9 
6.2 8.3 1.7 1.4 
4.3 4.5 or) ot 
4.8 6.3 « .9 
8.5 9.2 1.2 1.3 











1 Money income distribution adjusted crudely on the assumption that average income in kind from food 
produced for home consumption (gross value at retail prices) was equivalent to $400 for couples and $200 
for nonmarried persons on farms, $100 for couples and for nonmarried persons living in rural nonfarm 
areas, 


Source: Derived from unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California, and data from the Department of Agri- 
culture on the value of food produced for home consumption by rural families. See text for details of pro- 


cedure, 


Home ownership 

Ownership of homes is much more common among persons aged 65 and over 
than among younger persons. In 1950, 65 percent of the nonfarm dwelling units 
where the family head was aged 65 and over were owner-occupied, compared 
with 51 percent of the units in which the family head was younger.” The housing 
conditions of aged owners, however, are generally worse than those of younger 
householders, as evidenced by 1950 data for the nonfarm population. Persons 
aged 65 and over owned less valuable structures than the American nonfarm 
population as a whole, with a median estimated value of one-family structures of 
$6,000, compared with $7,400 for the Nation as a whole. Their houses were 
more frequently old, situated in neighborhoods that had deteriorated, and dilap- 
idated and lacking in plumbing facilities. Only when overcrowding is considered 
were persons aged 65 and over better off than the rest of the population. Of 
all owner-occupied units in 1950, private toilet and/or bath and/or hot running 
water was lacking in 25 percent of the units headed by a person aged 65 or over 
and in 18 percent of those where the head was younger.» Doubtless, many 
elderly homeowners would be more comfortable in smaller quarters but have a 


aa Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Housing, vol. II; Nonfarm Housing Characteristics, part I, table 
*% Leonard 8. Silk, “‘The Housing Circumstances of the Aged in the United States,”’ 1950, Journal of 


Gerontology, January 1952, pages:87-89. 
% Bureau of the Census, 1950 Census of Housing, op. cit. 
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sentimental attachment to their homes or could not realize enough on the sale 
of the old home to cover the rent of smaller and more convenient quarters. 

In 1951, almost three-fourths of the couples with aged head and almost two- 
fifths of aged nonmarried persons not in institutions owned their homes, accord- 
ing to the special survey of the aged. Of the old-age and survivors insurance 
beneficiaries aged 65 and over surveyed in the same year, approximately two- 
thirds of the couples, more than one-third of all nonmarried women (a larger 
proportion of the widows), and about one-fourth of the nonmarried men owned 
their homes. More than 80 percent of each group of owners held their homes free 
and clear of mortgage. 

In general, homeowners receive some income in kind—that is, the difference 
between the rental value of the dwelling and the current maintenance costs 
(taxes and assessments, insurance, repairs, and replacements (not improvements), 
and interest on the mortgage (not principal payments)). Theoretically, this 
difference represents the return that they would receive if they made different 
living arrangements and rented the house to others or if they had not bought a 
home and had invested the same funds in another way. It is extremely difficult 
to determine the amount of nonmoney income attributable to homes owned by 
persons aged 65 and over because it is necessary to draw inferences from data 
for other groups in the population. 

Surveys of the incomes and expenditures of families of all ages and types reveal 
several facts.* The rental value of owned homes, for example, generally exceeds 
the rent paid by renters in the same income class, with the differential decreasing 
at progressively higher income levels. The differential, whatever its exact size, 
is minimized by the fact that the rent charged for rented quarters includes heat, 
utilities, and other facilities to a varying extent, depending on the size of com- 
munity and the type of dwelling. 

The rental value of an owned home as recorded in these surveys represents an 
estimate of the amount for which such a home would rent in the light of rents 
charged for similar quarters in the same neighborhood, as reported by the respond- 
ent and (in most cases) checked by the interviewer. There is some evidence that 
owned dwellings may be superior—at least in size—to rented quarters occupied 
by families in the same income class. There is evidence also that on the average 
homeowners tend to overvalue their dwellings. A special check on respondents’ 
estimates of the rental value of owned homes was made by qualified residential 
appraisers in connection with the 1950 Survey of Consumer Finances.27 Respond- 
ents’ estimates were within 10 percent of the appraisers’ estimates in 37 percent 
of the cases; 10-30 percent higher in 19 percent of the cases; 10-30 percent lower 
in 20 percent; more than 30 percent higher in 18 percent; and more than 30 per- 
cent lower in 6 percent. The conclusion was drawn that there is a statistically 
significant tendency for homeowners to set higher values on their homes than do 
professional appraisers, but the average differential is small—about 4 percent of 
the value of the home. 

The current expenses of homeowners, as defined above, generally average con- 
siderably less than the rental value, on the one hand, and somewhat less than the 
rent paid by tenants at the same money income level, on the other hand. The 
differences are reduced significantly, however, when the comparison is made 
more precise by inclusion of fuel, light, and refrigeration expenses, which are 
consistently larger for owners than for renters.22 The surveys show the largest 
differences at low income levels mainly because homeowners with small money 
incomes are likely to neglect repairs and a smaller proportion make payments on 
a mortgage. This latter finding reflects at least in part the fact that elderly 
persons, whose mortgages are most likely to be paid off, are relatively numerous 
at low income levels. Old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries (inter- 
viewed in special surveys conducted during the 1940’s) who owned their homes 
frequently neglected repairs. 

The fact that most homeowners aged 65 and over have a clear title to their 
homes, of course, holds down the current costs. Neglect of repairs likewise 
reduces current cash outlays but at the same time results in deterioration of 
the dwelling and means that the asset value of the owned home is continuously 
diminished. 


% Bureau of Labor Statistics, Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, Bulletin No. 822, 1945, table 22, 
and Family Expenditures in Selected Cities, 1935-36, vol. I, Housing, Bulletin No. 648, 1941, tables 6 and 7; 
Department of Agriculture, Rural Family Spending and Saving in Wartime, Miscellaneous Publication 
No. 520, June 1943, table 17. 

27 Leslie Kish and John B. Lansing, “‘Response Errors in Estimating the Value of Homes,”’ Journal of 
the American Statistical Association, September 1954, pages 520-538. 

28 Bureau of Labor Statistics, Housing and Fuel Expenditures of City Families, Serial No. 1889, May 1947, 
and ‘‘Family Spending for Housing in Three Cities, 1947,"" Monthly Labor Review, October 1949. 
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On the basis of the general findings summarized and examination of the data 
from the various studies, it may be estimated that aged homeowners (typically 
neglecting repairs and having paid off their mortgage) have income in kind 
attributable to their owned homes equivalent to about half the rental value of 
their dwellings or two-thirds of the rents paid by the aged who rent their dwellings. 
In 1951 this income in kind averaged about $20 a month compared with the 
modal monthly rent of $30 reported in the survey of all the aged in 1951. As 
with food produced for home consumption, however, the release of funds for 
other types of spending as a result of homeownership is not likely to equal the 
full value of income in kind. It is probable that if the homeowners had been 
renting they would have rented quarters whose cost did not exceed the amount 
that tenants with similar money incomes were spending for rent. On that basis, 
the imputed income from occupancy of owned homes would not have exceeded 
about $10 a month, or about one-third of the modal rent paid by aged tenants 
in 1951. 

The average of these two estimates yields a figure of $180 as the average annual 
income in kind from homeownership by the aged in 1951. In aggregate terms, 
the occupancy vaiue of owned homes in 1951 amounted to almost 6 percent of 
the estimated aggregate money income of the aged. The effect on the income 
distribution of adding this sum to the money income of all aged homeowners 
(including those who were still making payments on a mortgage) and of adding 
an estimate of the value of “free’’ quarters is shown in table 6. 


TABLE 6.—<Size of income in 1951 in money and in money plus the value of housing 
in kind, for married couples with head aged 65 and over and other persons 
aged 65 and over 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 


Percentage distribution 


| 
| | Percentage distribution 
] | paeiiinins 
Income class || Income class 
Money income | ais 
Money income plus value of | Money income | 


as reported housing in kind ! as reported 


Money income 
plus value of 
|housing in kind! 


Allincomes. . 1 
Less than $500... 


$500 to $999. 
$1,000 to $1,499... 
$1,500 to $1,999... 


1 Money-income distribution adjusted crudely on the assumption that the average imputed income 
from occupancy of owned homes was $180 and the average value of “‘free’’ quarters was $360, the same as 
the modal rent paid by aged couples and nonmarried persons who paid rent. 


Source: Derived from unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census 
for the Institute of Industrial Relations, University of California. See text for details of procedure. 


Goods and services from relatives or employers 


In 1951 there were almost 400,000 couples with aged head and more than 2.3 
million nonmarried persons aged 65 and over (not in institutions) occupyirg 
quarters that they did not own and for which they reported that they paid no 
rent. They comprised about 10 percent of the aged couples and 38 percent of 
other aged persons, excluding those in institutions. 

Although a few persons with ‘free’ housing were probably employees who 
received lodging as part of their pay and a few were living alone, with the rent paid 
by relatives, the great majority were living in the homes of relatives. (Some 
may have made some payment toward board or other household expenses, but 
they reported no payment for rent.) For most of thoseliving with relatives, 
the value of the quarters (the pro rata share of the cost of the dwelling) was 
probably less than the average rent paid by those reporting rental payments, most 
of whom occupied separate dwellings. 

In the absence of data on which to base an estimate, however, the extreme 
assumption is made that they had income in kind equivalent to the modal rent 
reported by those who paid rent—that is, $30 a month or $360 a year. In aggre- 
gate terms, this amount was slightly larger than the estimated occupancy value 
of owned homes. Table 6 shows the change in the distribution of the aged by size 
of income in 1951 if it is assumed that income in kind in that year was equal to 
$180 for homeowners and $360 for all those reporting “free” rent. On these 
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assumptions, it appears that 58 percent instead of 65 percent would have had 
incomes of less than $1,000 and that 73 percent instead of 75 percent would have 
had less than $1,500. At the other end of the income scale, the proportion with 
$2,500 or more in income would have been 15 percent instead of 14 percent. 

Lack of funds was clearly the principal reason for the doubling up, and also 
for the failure of an aged person to pay rent when a joint bousehold arrangement 
was preferred. Of the units receiving free rent, 71 percent had money incomes of 
less than $500 and 89 percent had less than $1,000. Some of these persons were 
probably public assistance recipients to whom payments were small because 
relatives provided housing for them. 

In addition to those receiving free rent, about 3 percent of the couples and 8 
percent of the single persons covered in the special survey of all the aged reported 
that they did not contribute their share of household expenses, if living with 
relatives, for food, utilities, and the like, and/or that a relative or friend took over 
and paid directly bills amounting to $200 or more for such items as food, medical 
eare, insurance, or clothing. 

Older persons, as well as young adults, generally prefer independent living 
arrangements, provided health and income permit.2* As shown in table 7, the 
aged are much less likely to live with relatives when they have money income 
than when they must rely on other resources.*° 


TABLE 7.—Living arrangements and receipt of money income in 1951 for couples 
with head aged 65 and over and other persons aged 65 and over 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 


Percentage distribution 
Living arrangements and receipt of money income \ earry 
Married Nonmarried | Nonmarried 

couples | men women 


Total Les ’ Le 100 
Living with relatives tine - ; : 31 
Not living with relatives i 69 





No money income. ----- é ie pdatiah 100 
Living with relatives.-..........--- : be Votblostrevict 50 
Not living with relatives iasbhedaeiet 50 


With money income : tabsuth tse cal 100 
Living with relatives. -.--......-.-.-.-. babidebinttin aedbeonnt 29 
Not living with relatives : st ccs eta itis dai pel 71 





Source: Unpublished data from a special survey conductea by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


Some older persons with apparently adequate incomes, however, share a home 
with relatives from choice: for companionship or for reasons of health or because 
they may support the relatives. On the other hand, by no means all the aged 
who lack money income or have very small a’rounts live with relatives. Some, 
of course, have no relatives, or relatives may prefer to support them in a separate 
dwelling. A few may live on their assets, although persons with assets sufficient 
to support them for any length of time normally receive current money income of 
some consequence from those assets. A number of the aged live in favily groups 
whose combined money incomes may be inadequate. As shown in table 8, 27 
percent of the couples living with relatives (8 percent of all aged couples) shared 
with one or more relatives a money income of less than $2,000 in 1951, and about 
24 percent of the nonmarried persons living with relatives (13 percent of all non- 
married persons) shared an income of less than $1,500. 


29 “Size of Income and Personal Characteristics of the Aged,’’ Social Security Bulletin, October 1954, 
page 7. 

30 The differences would be sharner if those who are familv heads were excluded from the groun designated 
as living with relatives, but it is difficult to distinguish situations in which a person aged 65 an1 over is the 
real head of the family from those where he is so designated as a courtesv even though a younger person has 
become economic head. Frequently an aged person was listed as family hea’ in the survev even though 
he reported that he did not contribute his share of household expenses or that bills were paid by others. 
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TABLE 8.—Size of money income in 1951 by living arrangements of couples with 
head aged 65 and over and of other persons aged 65 and over 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 


Percentage distribution 


Married couples Nonmarried men Nonmarried women 


class Living with 2 Living with | : Living with 
Not ; Not : | Not ie ie 
living relatives living relatives livine relatives 
with |——————_|_ with. -————_|_ with —--—-—- 
rela- Own | Family| ‘ela Own | Family | rela- 


tives | income | income | “¥€ | income | income| “Yes 


Money income | 


Own Family 
| income | income 


} 
100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 0 


— 


saSS8h) 8 
aowsAe pew | O 


100. 0 


3 


Om mae Dea! © 


All incomes... 

46.0 | 72.6 
$500-$ 34.9 | 18.3 
$1,000-$1,499 & 


$2,000-$2,499 
$2,500-$2,599. - - - - 


Canon we 


| 
| 


— 


eo 


tw 
wane own 


28 

EN goncam 
a 

83 83 ~1 00 90 90 


oe 


$5,000 or more .8 | 


Source. Unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


ASSETS 


The importance to the aged of dissavings (generally, for the aged, use of assets 
derives, as it does for income in kind, largely from the fact that their money in- 
come tends to be small. It is sometimes urged that dissavings and also lump-sum 
insurance settlements or inheritances, or at least that portion of them used for 
current living, should be treated as income. It is argued that dissavings are 
equivalent, for self-insurers, to periodic payments by an insurance company, 
which are generally treated as income.*! While this reasoning is correct, if cash 
received from liquidation of assets by the aged were treated as income, then 
credit used by young families should also be treated as income. Evidence from 
all sides indicates that many young families tend to overspend their incomes by 
substantial amounts. If aged persons could prorate their assets over the remain- 
ing years of their lives, it might be justifiable to treat the pro rata share as current 
resources, but such an allocation is obviously not feasible in practice. Treatment 
of the full amount of an inheritance or lump-sum insurance settlement as current 
income in the year in which it was received would grossly exaggerate command 
over goods and services for the recipient. 

Asset holdings are nevertheless of great interest as an indication of the economic 
resources on which the aged may fall back. Likewise, information on the extent 
to which the aged do draw on their assets throws some light both on the extent to 
which their needs exceed their current incomes and on their attitude toward 
dissavings, as well as on the availability of assets. 


Asset Holdings 


According to the findings of the survey of all the aged in 1951, almost one-fourth 
of all aged economic units (couples with aged head and other aged persons, not in 
institutions) had no assets, defined as money in the bank or cash savings, life 
insurance, stocks or bonds, or home or other property in which $3,000 or more was 
invested. Real property in which the equity was less than $3,000 was not counted, 
with the result that the proportion with assets was understated. The extent of 
the understatement cannot be estimated, however. Among old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries surveyed in 1951, 15 percent of the homeowners had an 
equity in their homes of less than $3,000, and the proportion was probably not very 
different for all aged homeowners. There is no information on the ownership of 
liquid assets and life insurance policies by these and other homeowners. 

If income were defined formally as consisting of payments that arise directly as the reward for labor 
or use of capital, it would be necessary to exclude not only annuities and other periodic payments but also 


the transfer payments that make up a large portion of the income of the aged. The standard treatment 
Seems a reasonable compromise. 
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The assets of almost one-fifth of the aged couples reported as having asset hold- 
ings (as defined) in the survey of all the aged in 1951 and of about two-fifths of the 
nonmarried persons with assets were valued at less than $3,000. About two-fifths 
of the aged with some savings had a life or annuity policy, and the face value of 
the policy was treated as an asset. 

Of the aged economic units with insurance, however, fewer than 1 in 3 reported 
a policy with a face value exceeding $1,200. Almost all aged units with holdings 
of $3,000 or more owned their homes. 

Ownership of assets was most often reported by couples (87 percent) and least 
often by nonmarried men (66 percent) (table 9 and chart 3). The lower their 
money income, the less likely were the aged to have any assets from which they 
might supplement that income. Almost two-fifths of the couples with assets had 
money incomes of $2,000 or more, for example, while almost three-fifths of the 
couples without assets had money incomes of less than $1,000 in 1951. 


TABLE 9.—Ownership and use of assets! by couples with head aged 65 and over and 
other persons aged 65 and over, by money income, 1951 


[Noninstitutional population, continental United States] 


Percent reporting ownership Percent of units with assets 
of assets ! reporting savings used 2 


Type of unit and 


u Asse Some sa sed 
money income Assets Some savings u 


es il No 
No assets savings 
Total $3,000 used 


or more Total 


Married couples. --- 3 | f 71 
Less than $1,000__.........| 59 
$1,000-$1,999 ‘ 69 
$2,000 and over_._...----- } 84 

Non'narried men 41 
Less than $1,000 3 
$2,000 and over._....----- 97 | 82 

Nonmarried women 42 

Less than $1,000 38 

63 ‘ 17 
72 87 13 


$1,000-$1 ,999 ; 
$2,000 and over-....------- 








1 Money in bank or cash savings, face value of life insurance policies, value of stocks and bonds, and home 
or other property in which $3,000 or more is invested. 

2 Used savings, cashed bonds, borrowed on life insurance, or sold or mortgaged property to meet expenses, 

3 Data not available. 


Source: Unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


Although assets were defined differently in the survey of old-age and survivors 
insurance beneficiaries and in the survey of all the aged in 1951, it is nevertheless 
of interest that ownership of assets (as defined) was reported with roughly the 
same frequency by the beneficiaries as hy all aged persons not in institutions. A 
larger proportion with assets might have been expected among aged beneficiaries 
because all of them had a past record of employment (as wives of earners if not 
themselves earners). The self-employed (farm and nonfarm), who were not 
eligible for benefits in 1951 unless they had wage credits as employees, are, how- 
ever, much more likely than wage and salary workers to have fixed assets and 
somewhat more likely to have liquid assets.* 


2 According to surveys of old-age and survivors insurance beneficiaries in Philadelphia and Baltimore 
(1941) and in St. Louis (1944), the cash-surrender value of life insurance policies was roughly 50 percent of 
dace value for male retired worker beneficiaries and about 40 percent for female retired worker beneficiaries. 

3 See footnotes to tables 9 and 10 for definitions. For detailed data on the assets of beneficiaries, see 
Margaret L. Stecker, ‘‘Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries: Assets and Liabilities at End of 
1951,”’ Social Security Bulletin, August 1953. 

*% For analysis of net worth and of liquid asset holdings by occupation, see reports on the 1953 Survey of 
Consumer Finances in the Federal Reserve Bulletin, June and September 1953. 
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CHART 3.—OWNERSHIP AND USE OF ASSETS BY MARRIED COUPLES WITH HEAD AGED 
65 AND OVER AND BY OTHER PERSONS AGED 65 AND OVER, BY MONEY INCOME, 
1951 


PERCENT 
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UNDER $1000- $2000 UNDER $1000- $2000 UNDER $1000- $2000 
$1000 1999 @OVER $1000 1999 GOVER $1000 1999 MOVER 


MONEY INCOME 
MJ owneo assets i useoassers [_] noassers 


See table 9 for source and definition. 


The net worth of the beneficiaries consisted of two clearly defined types of 
assets—liquid and nonliquid. By far the most important nonliquid asset was an 
owned home; 91 percent of all beneficiaries with nonliquid assets were home- 
owners. Some beneficiaries had nonliquid assets in the form of other real estate 
or an owned business. The median net worth, defined as total assets in excess of 
liabilities, was substantial for couples and aged widows, as shown in table 10, but 
most of the nonmarried old-age beneficiaries reported a relatively low net worth. 
The situation of the aged with respect to asset holdings would appear far less favor- 
able if net worth were computed exclusive of the value of the equity in owned 
homes. The argument in support of this approach is that owned homes are im- 
portant to the aged primarily because of occupancy value, that they are likely to 
be depreciating steadily because of failure to make repairs, and that they are sel- 
dom converted into cash because the aged generally hold them even when they 
become unsuitable as dwellings for aged persons. 


68490—55- 9 
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TaBLe 10.—Assets ' of couples with head aged 65 and over and other persons aged 65 
and over receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits,? by type and amount of 


assets, 1951 
[Continental United States] 


Nonmarried women 
Married Nonmarried 


Type and amount of assets couples men 


Total Widows 


Percentage distribution 
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o 
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100. 0 


38/5 


Nonliquid and liquid 
Liquid only 
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$5,000 to $9, 
PS Re ee eae ae 


eS ee eee Sl on aehiecli 4 
Units with assets in excess of liabilities _._.. 





1 Nonliquid assets represent the net value of an owned home, other real estate, and an owned business, 
and the value of livestock, patents, and copyrights. Liquid assets represent cash, bank deposits, all types 
of stocks and bonds, and loans to others. Life insurance is not included as an asset. Ninety-one percent of 
all beneficiary groups with nonliquid assets owned their homes. 

2 See table 2, footnote 1, for description of beneficiaries covered. 

3 Represents the difference between the value of assets and the value of liabilities. The latter represent 
balances owed on installment purchases, bills due, and borrowings on life insurance and securities and un- 
secured borrowings. The number of units with assets in excess of liabilities was only fractionally smaller 
than the number with assets. 


Source: Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, More Selected Findings of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance Beneficiaries, 1951, January 1954, tables A-300 and A-302. 


Half the couples headed by an old-age beneficiary had no liquid assets or liquid 
assets worth less than $500, and considerably more than half the nonmarried 
beneficiaries were in that situation. Some liquid assets, however, were reported 
by two-thirds of the married men beneficiaries, about three-fifths of the non- 
married women, and half the nonmarried men. For those with liquid assets, the 
median value varied from less than $1,300 for nonmarried men to more than 
$1,600 for couples. A not insignificant group had sizable holdings. 

It might be expected that the relative number of aged persons with some 
liquid assets would have increased in recent years because of the steady rise in 
the proportion of the aged with income from employment or social insurance. 
Information collected in the Surveys of Consumer Finances for the Federal 
Reserve Board does not support this hypothesis, however. As shown in table 11, 
the proportion of spending units * with head aged 65 and over who had no liquid 
assets (excluding currency) or less than $500 worth was approximately the same 
in early 1954 as in early 1948 and 1949. Actually, there has been a deterioration, 
since consumer prices were about 14 percent higher in early 1954 than in the spring 
of 1948 and 1949. Any generalization is limited, however, by the fact that 
expansion of old-age and survivors insurance has permitted an increasing number 


35 The spending unit is defined to include all persons living in the same dwelling and related by blood, 
marriage, or adoption, who pool their incomes for major expenses, and also persons livingalone. A husband 
and wife are always treated as one spending unit. Relatives whose incomes amount to more than $15 a 
week ($10 before 1953) and who do not poo! their incomes are treated as separate (related secondary) spending 
units. Pooling is defined as the contribution of more than half the income to the family and is not influenced 
by the receipt of free room and board. Unrelated persons in the dwelling are designated secondary spending 
units. Persons living, for example, in large rooming houses, hotels, or YWCA’s are excluded from the 
survey. 
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of aged persons to live alone. Furthermore, more of those living with relatives 
would be classified as separate spending units because of their benefits. Conse- 
quently, the number of spending units with aged head has probably increased 
more rapidly than the aged population. Those who would earlier have lived with 
relatives because of lack of resources would be least likely to have liquid asset 
holdings of much value. 


TABLE 11.—Size of liquid asset holdings of onenene units with head aged 65 and over, 
1948-49 and 196. i 


[Population in private households, continental United States} 


Percentage distribution 
Liquid assets 


8 Boas 


1 Data relate to the early part ofeach year. For definition of spending units, see text footnote 35. Liquid 
assets are defined to include all types of U. 8. Government bonds, checking accounts, savings accounts in 
banks, postal savings, and shares in saving and loan associations and credit unions; currency is excluded. 


Source: 1952-54: Unpublished data from Surveys of Consumer Finances, Federal Reserve Board; 1948-49: 
Janet A. Fisher, ‘‘Postwar Changes in Income and Savings Among Consumers in Different Age Groups,” 
Econometrica, Jan. 1952, table V, p. 59. 


It should also be noted that the data presented cannot be taken as representative 
of the liquid asset holdings of all aged couples and nonmarried persons in private 
households at any one date. Some persons aged 65 and over (generally those 
with small resources) are classified as members of spending units with younger 
heads, and the assets of some spending units with aged head include assets of 
younger members. 


Dissavings 

Though asset ownership is closely correlated with size of money income for the 
aged, as for all groups in the population, the lower the income the greater the 
likelihood that aged persons with savings will use them to supplement income 
(table 9 and chart 3). If data were available from the survey on the number of 
aged couples and other aged persons with savings other than an owned home, the 
proportions would unquestionably be much higher than shown in the table, par- 
ticularly at the low-income levels. Among beneficiary couples surveyed in 1951, 
for example, the number reporting use of assets was about the same as the number 
reporting money income from assets when total money income was under $900, 
about half as large for those with money incomes of $1,200-$1,800, and less than 
one-third as large for those with $2,100 or more. 

For about 6 percent of all couples with aged head and other aged persons (not 
in institutions) and 8 percent of those with money incomes of less than $1,000, 
dissavings exceeded money income from any one source in 1951. In a preliminary 
summary of the findings of the survey of all the aged in 1951, it was reported that, 
although “‘dissaving in the aggregate amounted to over a billion dollars, it appears 
to have made a relatively small impact upon total money receipts except in the 
small percentage of cases in which it was the principal source.’’ 

Since low-income families tend to have smaller asset holdings than high- 
income families, it may be inferred that those at low income levels who draw 
heavily on asséts will quickly exhaust them.’? It was found, for example, that 


% Peter O. Steiner, The Size, Nature and Adequacy of the Resources of the Aged, American Economie 
Review, May 1954, page 658. 

37 Information on the size distribution of the estates left by decedents aged 65 and over would be a useful 
supplement to data now available on asset holdings by age groups, as an indicator of the extent to which 
savings are used up by persons in retirement, but efforts to assemble meaningful data have so far been in- 
effective because of a variety of problems. See Dwight D. Yntema, ‘‘Review of the ‘Composition of Estates 
Survey,’ ’’ and Horst Menderhausen and Raymond W. Goldsmith, ‘‘Measuring Estate Tax Wealth,’’ 
Studies of Income and Wealth, Vol. 14, National Bureau of Economic Research, 1952 
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although three-fifths of all the aged beneficiaries surveyed in 1951 had some assets 
only a small proportion of those with small retirement income had enough liquid 
assets, if used up at a constant rate over a 10-year period, to bring their annual 
retirement funds (under 1951 benefit provisions) to $900 and $1,500, respectively, 
for nonmarried beneficiaries and for couples.** 

When the aged are classified by money receipts (defined as money income plus 
dissavings and the portion of lump-sum insurance settlements and inheritances 
used for current living), the proportion with less than $1,000 is somewhat smaller 
and the proportion with $3,000 or more is slightly larger than when they are 
classified by money income (table 12). The differences are somewhat greater 
for those living alone than for those living with relatives. It appears, however, 
that the addition of dissavings and nonincome money receipts to money income 
would not alter any generalization based on current money income concerning the 
concentration of the aged at the bottom of the income scale. 


TABLE 12.—Percent of couples with head aged 65 and over and of other persons 
aged 65 and over with money income and money receipts! of specified amount in 
1951, by living arrangements 


{Noninstitutional population, continental United States} 
———$ Ss ————_<$__ —_—— aha — : et Le 





| Anunits | Married | Nonmar- | Nonmar- 


couples ried men jried women 
} 
re - —- ~ _— 


Total 


Income and receipt levels 


Less than $1,000: | 
a a a aw eee ‘ . 
Money receipts ; 

$3,000 and over: i 
Money income - 
Money receipts 5 . 


Living alone 


Less than $1,000: 
en iin. euepaguguatuéiecsnecouss 
Money receipts 
$3,000 and over: 
Money income 
Money receipts 


Living with relatives 


Less than $1,000: 
Money income : 44.5 
Money receipts 41.7 
$3,000 and over: 
Money income | 16.3 
Money receipts ; 16.3 


1 Defined as money income plus dissavings and the portion of lump-sum insurance payments or inheri 
tances used for current living. 


Source: Unpublished data from a special survey conducted by the Bureau of the Census for the Institute 
of Industrial Relations, University of California. 


SUMMARY 


The rapidly growing importance of social insurance as a form of income mainte- 
nance for aged persons needs no further emphasis. At the end of 1954 about 6.6 
million persons, or almost half of all persons aged 65 and over, were receiving some 
income from social insurance or related public retirement or pension programs. 
Such benefits were the primary source of income for a large majority of the bene- 
ficiaries. In the aggregate, payments under the old-age and survivors insurance, 
railroad retirement, public employees’ retirement, and veterans’ compensation 
and pension programs were at an annval rate of about $4.8 billion, almost one- 
fourth of the estimated annual money income of all persons aged 65 and over at 
the end of 1954. 

Earnings have continued to be the major source of money income for most aged 
persons who are still employed—some 3 million at the end of 1954—and about 


% Edna C. Wentworth, Economic Situation of Aged Insurance Beneficiaries, Social Security Bulletin, 
April 1954, pp. 21-22. 
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900,000 wives of earners. Moreover, despite the declining proportion of the aged 
population in the labor force, earnings are still the est single component of 
aggregate money income payments to aged persons, probably more than 40 per- 
cent at the end of 1954. 

Private employer or union pensions have been going to an increasing number of 
aged persons—some 950,000, including wives, or 7 percent of the aged, at the end 
of 1954. Payments in force under such plans at that date are estimated at about 
half a billion dollars, or 2-3 percent of the estimated aggregate money income of 
all aged persons. Some income in the form of interest, dividends, net rents from 
rental property, and payments under individual annuities or supplementary 
insurance contracts is received by one-fifth to one-third of the persons aged 65 
and over. Returns on investments were the primary source of cash income for 
perhaps as many as 1 million aget persons—a considerable proportion of them 
aged widows—at the end of 1954. They may have constituted more than 20 
percent of the estimated aggregate income of the aged at that date. 

Public assistance continues as the backstop for aged persons unable to work, 
ineligible for social insurance or related benefits on the basis of previous employ- 
ment, or with earnings or private resources insufficient to meet their needs. The 
number of old-age assistance recipients has declined steadily since 1950 in relation 
to the aged population, but old-age assistanee was still the principal support of 
more than 2 million aged persons at the end of 1954, and another half million 
were receiving old-age assistance to supplement old-age and survivors insurance 
benefits that did not meet their needs. At that time public assistance payments 
to the aged were at an annual rate of $1.6 billion and probably accounted for 
barely 8 percent of the estimated aggregate money income received by the aged. 

Cash contributions from relatives and friends not living with an aged person 
are important for a small number but rather negligible in the aggregate. On the 
other hand, ey persons aged 65 and over, particularly widows and widowers, 
rely heavily on children and other relatives with whom they live to provide food 
and shelter free or in return for a token payment, In 1951 more than 5 million 
aged persons, counting both husbands and wives, were sharing a home with 
children or other relatives. Probably half or more of them had little or no mone 
income in their own right, although some were the chief support of the household. 
By the end of 1954, the proportion of aged persons living with relatives had 
undoubtedly declined as social insurance and related benefit payments made it 
possible for more old persons to live independently, but it is not feasible to esti- 
mate the change in the number. 

In 1951 there were more than 5 million homes owned by persons aged 65 and 
over, more than 80 percent of them free of mortgage, and a total of about 6.8 
million aged persons (including wives) living in owned homes. The number has 
probably increased since then in proportion to the increase in the total number of 
aged persons. Current housing costs in cash are generally much lower for aged 
owners than for aged tenants with similar money incomes, but this difference is 
due in ve to the fact that older persons characteristically neglect repairs and so 
allow their property to depreciate. 

Income in kind from home ownership, plus the value of quarters that some 
3 million aged persons occupied free (assumed equal to the modal rent paid, al- 
though most of them lived with relatives), plus the gross value at retail prices of 
food produced for home consumption by about 4.7 million aged persons living 
outside urban areas, is estimated to have totaled some $2.5 billion in 1951. If 
income were defined to include this amount, it would be equivalent to adding 
about 15 percent to the estimated aggregate money income of the aged in that 
year. By the end of 1954 their aggregate income in kind was probably no larger 
than in 1951, if as large, because of the smaller proportion of the aged living with 
relatives, the slight decline in the proportion living in rural areas, and somewhat 
lower farm food prices. In relation to the estimated aggregate money income 
payments to the aged, income in kind from housing and home production of food 
was doubtless less important at the end of 1954 than in 1951. 

Perhaps two-thirds of all persons aged 65 and over have some liquid assets, 
but in 1951 about one-sixth had liquid asset holdings of less than $500, and no 
more than one-eighth to one-sixth had holdings of $5,000 or more. Nonliquid 
asset holdings other than a home are relatively uncommon. The large asset 
holders generally have adequate current money incomes. The lower their income 
the less likely the aged are to have assets of any consequence. The lower the 
income of those with assets the more likely the assets are to be used for current 
living. In 1951 dissavings are estimated to have aggregated more than $1 billion, 
but they were the primary source of cash funds for only about 6 percent of the 
aged in the population. 
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B.—EstimaTes OF THE Size Or THE AGED PorpuULATION, AND STaTIsTIcs ON 
RevaTeD FepEeRAL PROGRAMS 


TaBLE 1.—Total population, population aged 46 to 64, and population aged 65 and 
over, for the United States, 1900-1954, with projections for 1960 ym 1976 
Total population Se Population aged 65 and over 


Percent Percent Percent 


POR OP he 


162, 414 


177, 426 
176, 126 
173, 847 


220, 982 
2138, 568 
206, 615 
198, 632 


43, 136 


Adjusted for age biases in nonwhite population as enumerated. 
? Projections are for population of continental United States and Armed Forces overseas based on the 
eying 4 assumptions as to the future course of fertility: 
. 1950-53 level continues to 1975. 
B. 1950-53 level continues to 1965, then declines to about the 34 level by 1975. 
- 1950-53 level declines from 1953 to about the 1940 level by 197 
D. 1950-53 level declines from 1953 to about the 1940 level by 1900, “and continues at ry level to 1975. 


These assumptions do not exhaust the possible range of reasonable variation as to fertili 


Sources: 
Data for 1900-1940 from Bureau of the Census, United States Census of ee 1950, vol. II, Charac- 
teristics of the Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, pp. 1-93, table 39. 
Data for 1950 and 1954 from Bureau of the Census, Current Popula tion Reports, Population Estimates, 
series P-25, No. 101, August 1954, ves ae 1 and 4, table 1 
for 1960 and 1975 from Current Sopuistion Reports, Population Estimates, series P-25, No. 78, 


thereafter include Armed Forces overseas. 
w Fay, == ee Statistics on Aging, Committee on Aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
elfare, June 


TABLE 2.—Number of persons aged 65 and over and aged 76 and over, in continental 
United States by sex: 1900 to 1950, with projections for 1960 and 1976 
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! See footnote 2, table 1. 
Sources: Same ae table 1. 
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TaBLE 3.—Number of families in the continental United States with specified number 
of persons aged 65 years and over, by marital status and sex of head, April 1952! 


Number (in thousands) Percent distribution 


Number and type of members 
65 and over 


1,216 | 4,030 
— SS SS. OES. OF ESS 
624 | 2,772 82.8 85. 5 
—aSSS>}-|_—eOOaaSSS==_C eee 
512 | 1,002 1L.1 82; 421 
6.9 48) 28 
- Edve-nguest> 
3.0 18.3 
5.9 


Wife and other member 
Other members 


3 members or more 65 years old and 


Wife and other members 
Other members 





1 Data estimated from sample with sampling ratio of about 1 in 2,000, and therefore subject to large sam- 
pling variation in some cases. 


Source: Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Population Characteristics, Series P-20, 
ber 1053. table 10. 


No, 44, Septem 
Published in Selected Statistics on Aging, Committee on Aging, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, June 1955. 
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TABLE 4.—Percent of persons aged 45 and over in the labor force, by sex: 1890-1954 


Percent of 
Percent of total population (labor force includes civilian non- 
Armed Forces) institutional 

population 


1940 | 1945 | 


85. 5 
43. 4 
(?) 
@) 


24.2 
17.7 
6.8 
(?) 
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1 1890-1930: Census data on “‘gainfully employed”’ adjusted by Durand to be comparable to 1940 census 
data on labor force. 


1940: Data from 1940 census adjusted by the Bureau of the Census to be comparable to 1945 labor force 
data in the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 


1945: Data from Durand (see sources, below) are comparable to data from the Monthly Report on the 
Labor Force for 1945 and later. 


1950: Data for total oo from 1950 census. Data for noninstitutional civilian population from the 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 1950 decennial census data on the percent of persons in the labor 
force are under enumerated as compared with the current population survey data to the extent of about 3 


reent. (See United States Census of Population 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of the Population, pt. 1, 
Jnited States Summary, p. 52, table Q.) 


1954: Data from the Monthly Report on the Labor Force. 

Figures refer to April each year except 1890 and 1900 (June) and 1920 (January). 
2 Not available prior to 1950 and for 1950 civilian noninstitutional population. 
Sources: 


ee for 1890-1945, from John D. Durand, the Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1945, pp. 208-209, 
and p. 21 


Figures for 1950 (eft column) from United States Census of Population: 1950, vol. II, Characteristics of 
the Population, pt. 1, United States Summary, table 120. 


Figures for 1950 et column) from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, 
series P-57, No. 94, May 1950, table 6. 


Figures for 1954 from Bureau of the Census, Current Population Reports, Labor Force, series P-57, No. 
142, May 1954, table 3. 


Source: Selected Statistics on Aging, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TABLE 5.—Retired workers and spouses, and aged widows under old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance, with specified amounts of independent money retirement income 
in 1951, with old-age and survivors insurance benefits adjusted to 1954 level — 
Beneficiaries with no benefit suspensions 


Retired men workers Retired women workers 


Independent money Aged 
retirement income Married, | Married, Non- widows 
wife wife not | ‘Total married Married 2 
entitled | entitled 


Non- 
married 


4, 358 4, 059 2, 446 2, 531 
100.0 100.0 100.0 
(3) 
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$676 


1 Represents 12 months’ OASI benefits received in 1951, increased by the conversion table in the 1954 
amendments, and money income received during the 1951 survey year from employer, union, and veterans’ 
pensions; rents, interest, dividends, and annuities; and income from trust funds. 

2 Husband not entitled on wife’s wage record. 

3 Less than 0.1 percent. 


Source: Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, National Survey of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance Beneficiaries, 
1951. Publishedin: Selected Statistics on Aging, Committee on Aging, Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, June 1955. 
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TABLE 6.—Number of persons in paid employment by coverage under a public 
retirement plan, March 1955 


| Number 
Coverage | (in thou- Percent 
sands) 


Total paid employment. -.- ; , _ 62, 330 


Covered by a public program 58, 160 
Old-age and survivors insurance only ! : = "48, 240 
Government employee retirement only 8 350° 





State and local 3 


Eligible for coverage under OASI 
Not eligible for coverage under OASI...........-..--.-.--.----------- 


Joint old-age and survivors insurance and other public retirement plans-.--~_-_-.- 


Railroad retirement 
State and local 


Not covered by a public program 
Agriculture 


Wage workers 
is is taken putida bth as6outindda hdbatien wes Guin dite —sesjiteCha -| 


Domestic service 


Eligible for coverage under OASI 4 
Not eligible for coverage under OASI 





1 Includes 760,000 State and local government employees covered by old-age and survivors insurance and 
not covered by State or local] retirement systems. 

2 In addition to credits under the military retirement systems, members of the Armed Forces may receive 
wage credits of $160 per month under old-age and survivors insurance through June 30, 1955, under certain 
conditions. 

3 The following summarizes the classification of State and local government employees for the purposes 
of this table. Of the total of 4,690,000 such employees, 140,000 were not covered under any public program. 
The remainder were covered as follows: 


Covered by old-age and survivors insurance only 
Oe adhe Beeman he oe wakes b ever bere, CE eR ee eee 3, 400, 000 
Covered jointly by old-age and survivors insurance and State or local systems 390, 000 


4 Includes 280,000 ministers and 140,000 State and local government employees who though eligible to 
elect coverage had not done so in March 1955. 


Source: Estimated June 1955 by Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance from Census Bureau’s 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force, and other sources. Published in: Selected Statistics on Aging, Com- 
mittee on Aging, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, June 1955. 
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TABLE 7.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and average monthly amount 
of old-age benefits in current-payment status and percentage distribution by amount 
of benefit, by State, ranked by size of average benefit, Dec. 31, 1954 


[Percentage distribution based on 10-percent sample] 


| 


Beneficiary’s State 
of residence 


age 
| benefit 


| 


| -Aver- | Number | 


of old- 


| old-age | age bene- | | 
| Total | 


ficiaries 


$59. 14 |3, 775, 134 


Connecticut 

Michigan 

New Jersey 
Pennsylvania____--.- we 
Massachusetts 

Ohio 


55. 57 
. 37 
. 09 


> oe 





Nebraska....- - ; 
PR nsnaibihiamamitee 


54. 60 
54. 53 
54. 06 
53. 95 
53. 69 
53. 62 
52. 67 


New Mexico......-.--- 
South Dakota 
North Carolina 


Pp 
Virgin Islands !__._._-- 
Puerto Rico 


1 Too few cases in the sample for a reliable distribution. 





67, 828 
158, 548 
148, 921 


304, 784 | 


171, 693 
221, 887 


234, 248 | 


29, 410 


454, 068 | 


94. 876 
8, 840 
77, 986 


103, 682 | 


43, 362 
334, 555 


53, 242 | 


109, 812 
15, 322 
12, 339 
50, 987 
14, 838 
21, 240 


71, 118 | 


4, 146 
100, 633 


5, 315 | 


8, 111 
31, 609 
1, 960 
11, 523 
13, 800 
34, 019 
60, 349 
54, 447 


43, 083 | 


51, 757 


27, 765 | 


12, 649 


111, 706 | 


39, 331 
7, 596 
10, 505 
48, 855 
22, 947 
43, 696 
36, 739 
48, 172 
45,041 
7, 389 
31, 389 
23, 010 


| 


ae 
| 

| 100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 
100. 0 
109. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 
100. 0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 
100, 0 


100.0 
100.0 


100.0 


100.0 
100.0 
| 100.0 


100. 0 
100. 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100, 0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
100.0 
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10, 173 
23, 673 


“100.0 
100.0 


100. 0 | 
100.0 | 
100.0 | 
100.0 | 


100.0 | 


100.0 | 
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| 1 
| 12, 
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Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau of 
Qld-Age and Survivors Insurance, Division of Program Analysis, Actuarial Branch. 
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TaBLE 8.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Estimated number and amount of 
monthly benefits in current-payment status ! under old-age and survivors insurance, 
by type of benefit, Dec. 31, 1948, and June 30, 1965 


Total amount of Average monthly 
beneficiaries monthly benefits benefit 


Type of benefit —_——$_. $$$ $$ J | 


| 
June 1955 December December June 1955 December 


2, 314, 557 


Persons 65 years and over...._| 6,061, 433 327, 617, 398 
Old-age (primary) 4, 214, 776 257, 230, 073 
Wife’s 2? or husband’s #_.__| 1, 131, 262 : 37, 011, 175 
Widow’s or widower’s *__- 689, 774 32, 150, 049 
Is Satine tin nannwies 25, 621 g 1, 226, 101 

Persons under 65 years........| 1, 502,086 56, 407, 810 
Child 1, 220, 855 43, 730, 393 
Mother’s 281, 231 12, 677, 417 


! Benefit in current-payment status is subject to no deduction or only to deduction of fixed amount that 
is less than the current month’s benefit. 

2Effective Sept. 1, 1950, insurance benefits became payable to wives under age 65 with child beneficiaries 
in their care. At the end of 1954 there were 49,225 such wives in current payment status. 

3 Husband’s and widower’s insurance benefits first became payable Sept. I, 1950. 

4 Of the child beneficiaries, about 90 percent at the end of June 1955, about 96 percent at the end of 1948 
were survivor beneficiaries. 


Source: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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TABLE 9.—Old-age and survivors insurance: Number and average monthly amount 
of old-age benefits in current-payment status under old-age and survivors insurance, 
by State, ranked by size of average benefit, Dec. 31, 1954, and Dec. 31, 1948 


Beneficiary’s State of residence 


Connecticut 

Michigan 

BT PORNO 6 oid< citi wocc ab eliediidh dheh Séediiliok 
Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 


Illinois 

PED SURO dd: ccinnncdtipeditiiabadebenn tbhion 
New York 

Wisconsin 

Delaware 

Washington 

Florida 

lc ee 
California 


South Dakota 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 





ese Ts ste. Foe EF ig ee ee 
‘Tennessee 

ERE ie Sea I | 
ee eee | 
Arkansas : | 
Mississippi 

Virgin Islands___-__- bcaniccieipatlehaain buns ae 
i - 
Foreign 


Average old-age benefit 


December 
1954 


$59. 14 


65. 57 
64. 37 
64. 09 
62. 72 | 
62. 36 | 
62. 20 
61. 94 | 
61. 63 
61. 36 
59. 73 | 
59. 67 
59. 52 
59. 44 
58. 81 
58. 73 
58. 51 
58. 31 
58. 19 
58. 18 
58. 03 
57.73 | 
57. 50 
57. 41 


56. 49 
56. 43 
88 
55. 25 
54. 60 
. 53 | 
54. 06 
53. 95 | 
53. 69 
53. 62 | 
2. 67 
52. 62 
24 
52. 14 | 
52.11 
51. 98 
55 
- 54 
93 
. 60 
87 
48. 58 
47.19 
42.11 | 
40. 71 


62.07 | 





December 
1948 
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Number of old-age 
beneficiaries 


December 
1954 


3, 775, 134 


158, 548 
148, 921 
304, 784 
171, 693 
221, 887 
234, 248 

29, 410 


94, 876 
8, 840 
108, 
43, 362 
334, 555 








December 
1948 
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Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance. 
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TaBLE 10.—Old-age and survivors insurance and old-age public assistance: Propor- 
tion of population receiving old-age and survivors insurance benefits and proportion 
receiving old-age assistance, by State, June 1955 


|} | 

| OASI bene- OAA recip- OASI bene- | OAA recip- 
ficiaries per | ients per | ficiaries per | _ ents per 

1,000 popula- | 1,000 popula- || | 1,000 popula- | 1,000 popula- 

tion aged 65 | tion aged 65 | | tion aged 65 | tion aged 65 
and over | and over \\ and over and over 


— ———— ———— 


' 


| 


329 | 328 || Nevada...........- ; 389 | 
462 | 333 | New Hampshire_..__. 573 | 
422 | 246 || New Jersey......._.-. 511 | 
296 | 329 || New Mexico 293 | 
498 | 261 || New York | 
370 361 || North Carolina 
Connecticut 508 76 || North Dakota-__.-_- ‘ 
Delaware... -_.....--- 475 O64 1- Githe | <s<75<...--. 
District of Columbia__| 324 | Oklahoma 
i 547 
286 || Pennsylvania........_| 
463 || Puerto Rico 
373 Rhode Island 
423 || South Carolina 

\| South Dakota-_.-... 4 
338 


323 
Kentucky 346 
285 
PI ob lh 55 oc ht ded 559 
Maryland 448 
Massachusetts --.. ... 507 || Washington _._.._.__- 
Michigan ‘ 462 32 || West Virginia.______- 
Minnesota 365 | 8 || Wisconsin 
Mississippi 231 453 || Wyoming 

Missouri 354 294 | 
Montana 340 145 
Nebraska 295 120 











Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 


TaBLeE 11.—Old-age and survivors insurance and aid to dependent children: Propor- 
tion of population under 18 years of age, receiving aid to dependent children and 
old-age and survivors insurance benefits, by State, June 1956 


OAST child | 4 DC children | | CAST child | 4 nO children 
beneficiaries r 1,000 | beneficiaries |" her 1,000 
State per 1,000 ulation State per 1,000 population 


population ~ population 
under age 18 under age 18 | under age 18 under age 18 


ey re ee 


25 43 | 21 Q 
21 51 || New Hampshire__.___} 2 
21 33 || New Jersey_........-- 21 
19 36 ||} New Mexico... ; 20 
a 21 35 20 
Colorado 20 33 || North Carolina_...._-} 23 
Connecticut 19 18 || North Dakota 12 | 
Delaware 20 26 | 22 

District of Columbia_- 19 3 22 | 


Florida 23 22 
Goeditle....jcdssesdi 23 Pennsylvania......---| 24 | 


24 |} Puerto Rico 7 
20 || Rhode Island-_...----- 22 | 
pS eee ae 21 | South Carolina 24 
22 | || South Dakota 14 
16 | Tennessee | 23 
» 18 1 i 19 
Kentucky i 27 21 


Louisiana 19 22 | 
28 : Virgin Islands y 


20 VR. concen ndkaebs 24 
Massachusetts-.....--- 22 | Washington 21 
Michigan 21 36 | 
Minnesota...-- - - 17 |! Wisconsin.........-- 19 | 
Mississippi 7 ‘ Wyoming..-..-- 18 
Montana 20, 
Nebraska 15 | 














21 








: Program administered without Federal participation. 
Source: Social Security Administration, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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TaBLe 12.—Public assisiance: Proportion of population receiving assistance (recip- 
tent rates), by State, June 1955 and June 1953 


[Except for general assistance includes recipients receiving only vendor payments for medical care. All 
data subject to revision] 


| 

Recipients of cami oitan pe. Recipients of 
old-age assist- dependent manently and general assist- 
ance per 1,000 || children per | totally disabled | 80¢@ per 1,000 
population aged| 1,000 population} per 1,000 popu- persons under 


65 and over under age 18 | lation aged 18-64 —= 


June | June June | June | June | June 


| 1955 ! 19532 | 1955! | 19532 | 1955! | 19532 


179 | 194 | 


328 
333 
246 
329 
261 
361 


i 


a 
= 


oOronare 
an 
eS 

Prep. . 


ren 
_SeryPrrr, 


54 
45 
234 
395 
73 
169 
106 
92 | 
145 | 
160 
230 | 
586 
; 132 | 
Maryland - --- 58 | 
I os ao oa mernmennsirane edad 163 
132 
168 
453 
294 
145 
120 
175 
108 
42 
255 | 
68 | 
201 
156 
123 
449 
121 
Pennsylvania 56 

Puerto Rico 507 | 

103 | 

335 

174 

260 

357 

ines =e. ‘ 185 

NN kT sn cicinincecnieinsalinanti 176 

Virgin Islands_-.-.- euiheictcehaaiearlmimeeial 328 | 

Virginia ; 71 

ES, FRESE eee 238 | 

West Virginia 171 | 190 | 73 
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122 | 146 17 | 
174 193 13 | 


PPypn 
i 29 


§ Based on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of July 1955. 

? For the 48 States and the District of Columbia based on data estimated by the Bureau of the Census 
ap = release P-25, No. 106, tables 1 and A-4; for other jurisdictions based on population estimated 

y the Bureau of Public Assistance. 

* Average for 43 States. No program in operation in remaining States. 

4 Average for 39 States. No program in operation in remaining States. 

§ Average for 46 States. See footnote 7. 

* Average for 45 States. See footnote 7. 

7 Number of persons aided not currently available. 

* Rate includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitalization, and burial only. 

* Program administered without Federal participation. 


Source: U. 8. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Social Security Administration. 
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C.—REcIPIENTs OF OLD-AGE ASSISTANCE IN EARLY 1953: ReEQUIRE- 
MENTS, INcomMEs, RESOURCES, AND SociaAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
RECIPIENTS OF OLp-AGE ASSISTANCE ! 


INTRODUCTION 


The typical recipient of old-age assistance has been described as a 
widow, aged 75, living alone in her own quarters, and able to care 
for herself. Her needs have been computed at $65 a month, and her 
income in cash and kind amounts to about $14, leaving a need of 
$51 which is provided as a payment of old-age assistance. These 
most common or median characteristics may serve to characterize 
the 2.6 million aged persons who receive assistance, but they of 
necessity obscure marked differences among these persons whose 
only common attributes are that they are 65 or over and that their 
incomes and resources are insufficient to provide the content of 
living recognized to be necessary in the individual States from which 
they receive assistance. 

A comprehensive study of the requirements, incomes, resources, 
and social characteristics of recipients of old-age assistance was 
conducted by the Bureau of Public Assistance in cooperation with 
State agencies administering old-age assistance programs in the 
winter and early spring months of 1953. Each State chose an admin- 
istratively feasible month in which to study a representative sample 
of its recipients. The earliest studies were made in December 1952 
and the last ones in May 1953. Of the 53 jurisdictions administering 
programs, all except Alaska, Puerto Rico, Vermont, and the Virgin 
Islands participated in the study, thus providing, for the first time 
in the history of the old-age assistance program, data describing 
the recipients in substantially all of the jurisdictions that operate 
programs. 

During the war and postwar periods, increased employment oppor- 
tunities and the rapid development of old-age and survivors insurance 
and other provisions for income to the retired aged have brought 
substantial changes in the economic position of older persons. Barker 
studies of the characteristics of the aged who receive assistance (20 
States made such a study in 1944) are largely obsolete as a result of 
changes that have occurred. 

This report consists of basic tables derived from the summary 
tabulations submitted by the State agencies and includes only brief 
textual highlights of the findings. A subsequent report will present 
basic data from the national sample and significant findings of the 
study will be analyzed in articles in the Social Security Bulletin. 


PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS OF RECIPIENTS 


Place of residence of recipients 


A majority of the recipients of old-age assistance lived in rural 
areas, towns, and small cities. In this respect the recipients differed 
from the total population 65 and over, a majority of whom lived in 

1 Public Assistance Report No. 26, Bureau of Public Assistance, Department of Health, Education, 


and Welfare, June 1955. Excerpts from the text and statistical tables; tables renumbered as necessary. 
The full report consists of 94 pages, 42 tables, and additional subtables. 
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or in the areas immediately surrounding cities of 50,000 or more 
population. Accordingly, a higher proportion of the aged population 
received assistance in rural areas than in urban ones. ‘This was found 
to be true within States and was also reflected in the higher propor- 
tions of the aged who received aid in most of the predominantly rural 
States in contrast to lower proportions in highly urbanized States. 

About one-fourth of the recipients live in cities of 100,000 or more 
and an additional 9 percent in cities of 10,000 to 99,999 population 
located in metropolitan counties. Together these urban recipients 
account for most of the 41.3 percent of all recipients who live in metro- 
politan counties. By States, the proportions of metropolitan re- 
cipients range from more than 80 percent in Rhode Island and New 
Jersey to less than 1 percent in Idaho, Montana, and Wyoming, States 
with no metropolitan counties. New York, with nearly two-thirds of 
its aged recipients actually living within cities of 100,000 or more, is 
the only State (not including the District of Columbia) in which an 
appreciable majority of all recipients actually live in large cities. 
Maryland, with 51.6 percent of its recipients in Baltimore, ranks 
second in this respect, and California, with 42.6 percent, third. 

The nonmetropolitan counties, which include slightly less than half 
the country’s aged population, include 58.7 percent of all old-age 
assistance recipients. The largest group, 26.1 percent, live in rural 
nonfarm areas, i. e., towns and villages of less than 2,500 and other 
rural places other than farms. For the country as a whole, the number 
of recipients living in such places was slightly larger than the number 
living in large cities. In North and South Dakota more than half 
the recipients lived in rural nonfarm areas and in Nebraska, approxi- 
mately one-half lived in such areas. 

Recipients living on farms accounted for about one-eighth of the 
total and, as might be expected, were almost entirely in nonmetro- 
politan counties. The percentage of recipients living on farms 
ranged from 0.2 in Connecticut and Massachusetts to 53.4 in Missis- 
sippi. Outside the Southern and Border States, no State had more 
than approximately 10 percent of its recipients living on farms. Ten 
of the Southern States and three Border States—Kentucky, Missouri, 
and West Virginia—had higher percentages. 

For the country as a whole, the number of persons who were re- 
ceiving old-age assistance per 1,000 aged population was substantially 
higher for nonmetropolitan than for metropolitan counties—241 as 
compared with 147. The nonmetropolitan rate was also higher in 
all but four of the States that included both metropolitan and non- 
metropolitan counties. In Kentucky, where the disparity was 
greatest, the nonmetropolitan rate was nearly 2.5 times as large as 
the metropolitan rate. 


Age of recipients 


For the country as a whole, recipients of old-age assistance divide 
into 4 nearly equal age groups: Those 65-69, those 70-74, those 75-79, 
and those 80 and over. Of these 4 groups, the group aged 65-69 is 


2A double classification of place of residence is used, The major division is between metropolitan 
counties (towns in New England) that are parts of the standard metropolitan areas defined by the Bureau 
of the Census and all other counties. Within this two-way division, recipients in cities or towns are classi- 
fied by the size of the place in which they live and other recipients are classified as living in rural-farm or 
rural nonfarm area. 

Several States do not have any large cities or metropolitan counties. However, some of these States 
have recipients living temporarily in such places in other States. Recipients are reported according to 
where they were actually living, whether this was within or outside the State from which they received aid. 
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smallest and the group aged 70-74 is somewhat the largest. The 
approximate equality of numbers of recipients in these age groups, 
however, does not indicate a uniform incidence of need in each age 
group. In the total population, there are fewer and fewer persons 
in the successively higher age groups. Recipients of old-age assistance 
aged 65-69 represent only 100 out of each 1,000 people of that age. 
Recipients of old-age assistance aged 70-74 represent 203 persons out 
of each thousand, and for those aged 75-79 the rate is 267. At ages 
80 and over, the rate is 333. In other words, the older an individual 
is, the more likely he is to be in receipt of old-age assistance. Below 
age 70, his chance of being a recipient is 1 in 10 and at age 80 or over, 
it is 1 in 3. 

There is considerable variation among States in the percent of 
recipients in different age brackets. Variation in percent of recip- 
ients of different ages is not as striking, however, as the variation 
in recipient rates per 1,000 in the particular age bracket. For the 
age bracket age 65-69, 30 States have recipient rates of less than 100, 
the lowest rates being 18 in the District of Columbia and 19 in New 
Jersey. Only 1 State, Louisiana, with a rate of 399, has as many as 
300 persons receiving assistance per thousand population in this age 
range. 

For the age bracket 80 and over, however, only 2 States have 
recipient rates of less than 100, and these 2, Delaware and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, have rates of 94 and 81, respectively. In 9 States 
more than half the population 80 and over receive assistance. 


Number of years old-age assistance has been received 

For the country as a whole, slightly more than half the recipients 
on the rolls had been added within 5 years prior to the month of the 
study (table 1). About 12 percent had been on the rolls less than a 
year and about 20 percent for 10 years or more. The number added 
between 3 and 5 years previously somewhat exceeded the number 
added within 1 to 3 years. This reflects the greater number of acces- 
sions in the years 1948-50 than in the years 1950-52 when economic 
conditions were more favorable. 

In individual! States, variation was fairly wide. In Ohio only 7.2 
percent of the recipients had been on the rolls less than 1 year, while 
in Rhode Island, 21.7 percent fell in this classification. A similar 
variation was found in the percent who had received assistance con- 
tinuously for 10 years or more. In Alabama, such recipients ac- 
counted for only 6.2 percent of the total, while in Minnesota, Iowa, 
and Ohio, they accounted for more than one-third. 


Race and sex of recipients 

On a nationwide basis, 82.4 percent of the recipients were white. 
Of the 17.6 percent who were nonwhite, Negroes accounted for 17 
percent, American Indians for 0.4 percent, and other. races for 0.2 
percent. In some States, however, nonwhite recipients were a major- 
ity of the total. In Mississippi, the District of Columbia, and South 
Carolina more than half the recipients were Negroes, and in Hawaii 
90.8 percent were of ‘‘other race.’”’ American Indians did not repre- 
sent a majority in any State. In Arizona, they accounted for 12.8 
percent of the total, and in Montana, Nevada, New Mexico, and 
South Dakota for more than 5 percent of the total. 
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In general, each racial group had about the same ratio of women 
to men, both in the country as a whole and in most States. The small 
group of recipients of “other race” represented an exception, as this 
group was predominantly male. 

Among recipients women outnumbered men by about 3 to 2 with 
the result that there were about 500,000 more women than men 
receiving assistance. 

Male recipients represented 16.5 percent of the aged male popula- 
tion, while female recipients accounted for 21.4 percent. The 
recipient rate for women was higher than that for men in most States. 

The difference between recipient rates by race was substantially 
more marked than that between such rates by sex. For aged white 
persons, 17 percent received assistance, while for aged nonwhite 
persons, 44.8 percent were recipients. The range in recipient rates 
among white recipients was from 22 in the District of Columbia, 39 
in Hawaii, 42 in New Jersey, and 43 in Maryland to 490 in Louisiana. 
Among nonwhite recipients, the lowest rates were 103 in Hawaii, 116 
in the District of Columbia, and 148 in Virginia. The highest rate 
was 815 in Louisiana. 


Physical and mental condition of recipients 

Of all recipients, only 3.5 percent were reported to be bedridden. 
The range among States had extremes of 1.6 percent in Pennsylvania 
and 6 percent in Oregon, but most States tended to cluster fairly 
closely around the national average. 

Substantially more of the recipients (14.3 percent) required con- 
siderable care from other persons although they were not bedridden. 


This group was divided into those who required care primarily because 
of their physical condition and those needing care mainly because of 
a mental condition. Recipients with a mental condition were only 
about one-sixth as numerous as those with a physical condition. The 
range for the group requiring care because of a physical condition was 
from 7.7 percent of recipients in Hawaii to 17.9 percent in New 
Hampshire. For the group requiring care primarily because of a 
mental condition, the range was from 0.5 percent in Connecticut to 
5.5 percent in Nebraska. 

The remaining recipients, almost five-sixths of the total, were 
reported able to care for themselves. In no State (except Maryland, 
where a substantial number of unknowns was reported) did the per- 
centage who were able to care for themselves fall below 75 or exceed 90. 

A specific handicapping condition about which information was 
obtained was blindness (table 6). Of all recipients, 2.8 percent, or 
nearly 75,000, were either known to be blind or believed to be blind. 
The group for whom substantial evidence was available included only 
about one-third of this total, while the number for whom recorded 
information or observation indicated a likelihood of blindness ac- 
counted for about two-thirds. The proportion either known or 
believed to be blind was lowest in Delaware (0.6 percent) and ex- 
ceeded 5 percent in only 2 States, New Mexico and Texas, where 
the percentages were 9 and 5.8, respectively. 


Lnving arrangements of recipients 


In the country as a whole, slightly less than one-third of the recip- 
ients lived with a spouse. Among the States, this proportion varied 
considerably, amounting to less than 15 percent in the District of 
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Columbia, New Jersey, and Rhode Island and to more than 40 percent 
in Arkansas, Louisiana, and Oklahoma. A substantial majority of 
the recipients living with a spouse consisted of couples in which each 
member received a separate OAA payment. Most of the spouses 
who did not receive a separate payment were under age 65. 

Slightly more than one-fourth of all recipients lived alone in quar- 
ters maintained as their own households (table 8). These recipients, 
together with others who lived with related or unrelated persons in 
households for which they were responsible, made up about two-thirds 
of the total. The proportion living alone varied from 12.9 percent in 
North Carolina to 44.7 percent in Wyoming; it was generally low in 
the Southern States and generally high in the Mountain States. 

Somewhat fewer than a fourth of the recipients, 22.6 percent of the 
total, lived with spouse only. This proportion ranged from 6.4 per- 
cent in the District of Columbia to 35.0 percent in Oklahoma. An 
additional 6.9 percent of recipients lived in households in which both 
a spouse and other persons were present, and 9.5 percent lived in house- 
holds in which a spouse was not present but which included either 
children or other relatives. 

Of the recipients who did not maintain their own households, nearly 
one-half lived in the home of a son or daughter. These recipients 
made up 15.7 percent of the total. This proportion also varied widely, 
being less than 10 percent in 8 States and more than 30 percent in 1 
State. Between 3% and 5 percent of all recipients lived in each of 
three other arrangements; the homes of relatives other than children, 
nonrelatives’ homes, and hotels, boarding houses, or other noninstitu- 
tional places. Each of these arrangements accounted in some States 
for only 1 percent of the recipients and in others for more than 10 
percent. 

Of all recipients, 4.7 percent lived in institutions. Of these, about 
two-thirds, or 3.2 percent, were in private nursing homes; the remain- 
der were distributed among public nursing homes, other public and 
private medical institutions, and other public and private institutions. 
More than 10 percent of the recipients were in private nursing homes 
in 3 States, Connecticut, Nebraska, and New Hampshire; in Hawaii, 
12.1 percent were in private nonmedical institutions. 


SOME MAJOR FINDINGS 


1. A majority of aged recipients lived in rural areas and small towns. 
The proportion of aged persons receiving assistance in such areas was 
two-thirds higher than in metropolitan areas. 

2. One-half of the persons receiving old-age assistance were aged 75 
or over. The proportion of aged persons receiving assistance in- 
creased with age. Among all persons aged 65-69, one in 10 received 
aid; among those 80 and over, | in 3 received aid. 

3. Half of the recipients of old-age assistance had been on the rolls 
less than 5 years. 

4. Women outnumbered men by almost 3 to 2 among recipients. 
One-half million more women than men received aid. 

5. Five of every six recipients were able to care for themselves 
insofar as activities of daily living are concerned. About 1 in 30 was 
bedfast. The remainder required considerable care from other 
persons due to their physical or mental conditions. 
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6. Approximately two-thirds of the aged recipients maintained 
their own households, including slightly more than one-fourth who 
lived alone and somewhat less than one-fourth who lived with spouse 
only. About 1 recipient in 20 lived in an institution, most of them in 
private nursing homes. 

7. The median number of rooms used by households in which recipi- 
ents lived was four. Ninety-five percent of recipients (excluding those 
in institutions) had cooking facilities; seven-eighths had electricity; 
36 percent had telephones either in their homes or available in the 
same building; three-fourths had some type of refrigeration, including 
55 percent who had mechanical refrigeration; slightly more than 
two-thirds had running water available. 

8. Nearly half of the married recipients owned their homes, while 
fewer than 1 out of 5 nonmarried recipients owned homes. 

9. Forty-four percent of the married couples with two old-age 
assistance payments and one-third of the other recipients had cash 
income from sources in addition to old-age assistance. For the 
couples with such additional income the median amount was $37.25; 
for the other recipients, $28.73. 

10. Thirty-eight percent of old-age assistance recipients received 
goods or services in some form other than cash, thereby further 
reducing their need for assistance. Such income in kind was common 
in rural areas, relatively infrequent in urban ones. 

11. Median requirements for married couples both receiving old- 
age assistance were $108.66 ($54.33 each) ; for other recipients, $66.86. 
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TaBLEe 1.—Number of years continuous receipt of old-age assistance,’ 49 States, 
for a selected month, December 1952-May 1953 
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1 Excludes closings, suspensions, or other temporary discontinuances of 3 or fewer months. 


Source: Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in Early 1953, Part I: State Data. Public Assistance Rept. 
No. 26, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, U. 8. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. June 1955. 
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TABLE 3.—Recipients of old-age assistance with cash income and median amount of 
cash income, 49 States, for a selected month, December 1952-May 19538 
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1 Excluding assistance payments. 
2 Includes income of recipient and/or spouse. 
3 Not computed; number of sample cases in this classification too small. 


Source: Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in Early 1953, Part I: State Data. Public Assistance Report 
No. 26, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare. June 1955. 
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TaBLe 4.— Recipients who live alone: 1 Total income and old-age assistance (including 
vendor payments for medical care), 49 States, for a selected month, December 
1952-May 1953 
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1 Excludes recipients with income in kind to which no money value was assigned but was estimated to 
be worth $5 or more. 
2 Detail not computed; number of sample cases in this classification too small. 


Source: Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in Early 1953, pt. I: State Data. Public Assistance Report 
No. 26, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, U. S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare. June 1955. 
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TABLE 6.—Recipients living with spouse who also receives old-age assistance: ' 
Amount of available income (excluding assistance and vendor payments for med- 
tcal care) for couple, 49 States, for a selected month, December 1952-May 1958 


| | Percent of recipients with— 
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otrecip | Na | Available income 
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able 
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income} Total than $10 | $24.99 $40.0 | 
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1 Excludes recipients with income in kind to which no money value was assigned but was estimated to 
be worth $5 or more. 


2 Detail not computed; number of sample cases in this classification too small. 


Source: Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in Early 1953, Pt. I: State Data. Public Assistance Report 
No. 26, Bureau of Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, U. 8S. Department of Health, Educa- 
tionand Welfare. June 1955. 
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Section 4. SeLEcTED Marertats Reprintep From NatTIonaL 
Famity Survey or Mepicat Costs anp VoLUuNTARY HEALTH 
INSURANCE! 

Opin D. ANDERSON 
HEALTH INFORMATION FounDaTION, 1954 


This is a report on the extent of voluntary health insurance in the United States 
in July 1953, and the distribution of the volume and costs of personal health 
services experienced by families, permitting a comparison of families with some 
protection as against those with none. Disability insurance is not included 
although it is recognized that along with life insurance it may be used to defray 
the costs of personal health services, but neither type of insurance is designed 
specifically for that purpose, as is true of insurance covering hospital, surgical, 
and other medical costs. 

The survey was conducted by the National Opinion Research Center, University 
of Chicago, and sponsored by Health Information Foundation. The general 
problem to be investigated was defined by Health Information Foundation in 
consultation with representatives of Blue Cross, Blue Shield, private insurance 
companies, medicine, public health, and the social sciences. Jacob J. Feldman 
of the National Opinion Research Center was responsible for the technical aspects 
of collecting and tabulating the data, and the foundation undertook the task of 
organizing, interpreting, and disseminating the results. Consultants to the 
research director of the Health Information Foundation for this purpose were 
Franz Goldmann, M. D., C. Rufus Rorem, Ph. D., C. P. A., and Louis t. Dublin, 
Ph. D. The field work was conducted during July 1953 covering the prior 12 
months. 

The survey is based on single interviews of 2,809 families in their homes. The 
families comprise 8,846 individuals representing a national sample of the popula- 
tion of the United States subdivided by age, sex, income, size of family, rural- 
urban, occupation, and region. 

A sample of “area probability’ type was used in this study. It was drawn by 
the same methods as those used by the United States Bureau of the Census in the 
Current Population Survey. Estimates derived from it are, therefore, generally 
reliable within small margins. The representativeness of the sample was checked, 
wherever possible, by comparing estimates derived from it with data inde- 
pendently derived by the Bureau of the Census and other Government agencies. 


This study is a consumer study, the first national survey of its kind 
since the series of studies conducted by the Committee on the Costs 
of Medical Care from 1928 to 1932. 


EXTENT OF VOLUNTARY HEALTH INSURANCE AS OF JULY 1953 


Highlights 

1. Over 87 million people, or 57 percent of the population, have 
some hospital insurance. 

2. Over 74 million people, or 48 percent, have some surgical and 
other medical insurance. Most of the 48 percent have only surgery 
and in-hospital physicians’ services but 4,900,000 have substantially 
complete physicians’ services. 

3. By occupation, there is a variation of 33 to 90 percent with some 
type of health insurance. 

4. By family income, 41 percent of those under $3,000 have some 
type of health insurance, and 80 percent of families over $5,000. 

5. In urban areas 70 percent of the families are enrolled in some 
type of health insurance and in rural-farm areas, 45 percent. 

6. 80 percent of the families with health insurance obtained insur- 
ance through their place of work or through an employed group. 


! Partially reprinted withou tchange, except for renumbering of tables. 
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TaBLE 1.—Estimated number of persons having voluntary health insurance by kind 
of insurer 


Estimated 
number in 
civilian non- 
institutional 
population 
(millions) ? 


Percentage 
of persons 
| in sample 
with 
| coverage 


Type of protection and kind of insurer ! 





Total with some protection...................-.- 
HOSPITAL 
Net total, after eliminating duplication-__- 
a ee 
Group private_- 
Individual private. 
Independent and other 
Insurer unknown 


SURGICAL OR MEDICAL 


on 


Net total, after eliminating duplication 


Blue Shield and Blue Cross 
Group private 

Individual private 
Independent and other 
Insurer unknown 


< 


Or 16 


uo 


Dread disease_...........-.- 
Major medical expense 


~S 


1 In classifying insurers the definitions were those used in the Report of the President’s Commission on 
the Health Needs of the Nation, vol. 4 (U. 8S. Government Printing Office, Washineton 1953). 

2 The civilian noninstitutional population for July 1953 is estimated at 154.6 million. Based on U. 8S. 
Bureau of Census Current Population Reports Population Estimates, Series P-25, No. 79, and U. 8. Census 
of Population: 1950, vol. [V—Special Reports, pt. 2, ch. C: Institutional Population, p. 13. 

3 Since a good many individuals (7.5 million) were covered by more than 1 kind of insurer for hospital 
expenses, this net total is less than the sum of the totals for the different kinds of insurers. The net total 
of 87.4 million represents the number of persons with hospital expense protection, eliminating duplication 
by 2 or more different kinds of insurers. Another 1.6 million persons have 2 or more plans or policies with 
the same kind of insurer covering hospital expenses, but this kind of duplication does not appear in the totals 
for the different kinds of insurers which show number of persons covered by 1 or more group private, indi- 
vidual private, etc., hospital policies. 

* Less than 44 of 1 percent. 

5 These figures include 4.9 million persons who belong to plans which provide substantially complete 
medical service; the remainder are covered only for surgical fees or for limited medical service. 

6 This net total of 74.5 million represents the number of persons with surgical or medical expense protec- 
tion, after eliminating duplication of such coverage by 2 or more different kinds of insurers for 6.2 million 
persons. 

Another 2.9 million persons have 2 or more plans or policies with the same kind of insurer, but this kind 
of duplication does not appear in the totals for the different kinds of insurers. 

7 Less than \% of 1 percent (about 0.3 percent) were covered by major medical expense protection. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TABLE 2.—Percentage of families with voluntary health insurance by income group 


| Percentage 
amily i 1 — of families 
Annual family income | All families | with some 


coverage 





Total, all families 


Under 3,000 

3,000 to 4,999 
5,000 and over 
Ineome unknown 


1 This breakdown by family income shows roughly the lowest third with family income under $3,000, the 
middle third with family income $3,000 to $4,999, and the highest third with family income $5,000 and over. 
2 Percentages not computed for groups of less than 50 families. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


68490—55——_11 
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TABLE 3.—Percentage of persons in each geographical region with voluntary health 
insurance by type of coverage 


Type of in- 8 cal 
surance bos-| Soethen 
Percent 

57 


62 
64 
49 
47 





1 These figures are net of estimated duplication; i. e., they represent the percentage of persons covered by 
at least 1 hospital plan or policy. 


2 These figures are net of estimated duplication; i. e., they represent the percentage of persons covered by 
at least 1 surgical or medical insurance plan or policy. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954, 


EXPENDITURES FOR PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES AND VOLUNTARY 
HEALTH INSURANCE DURING SURVEY YEAR 
Highlights 

1. The total annual charges for personal health services incurred 
by families in the United States is $10.2 billion. 

2. Of these $10.2 billion, physicians charge $3.8 billion (37 per- 
cent), hospitals $2 billion (20 percent), prescriptions and medicines 
$1.5 billion (15 percent), other medical goods and services $1.3 billion 
(13 percent), and dentists $1.6 billion (16 percent). 

3. Of all charges incurred by families, 15 percent is covered by 
insurance benefits. Broken down by type of service: Hospital serv- 
ices, 50 percent; all physicians’ services, 13 percent; surgery, 38 per- 
cent; obstetrics, 25 percent. The proportion paid by insurance for 
other benefits was nonexistent or negligible because they are usually 
not covered. 

4. The average charges for all personal health services are approxi- 
mately $207 per familv; one-half of the families have more than $110. 

5. The families with insurance incurred a total median cost over 
twice as great as those without insurance, $145 compared with $63. 

6. Seven percent of the families, or approximately 3,500,000 families, 
incurred charges in excess of $495. 

7. One-half of the families paid out 4.1 percent or more of their 
incomes. 

8. Approximately 1 million families paid out amounts equaling or 
exceeding one-half of their annual incomes, of which approximately 
500,000 families paid out amounts equaling or exceeding 100 percent 
of their incomes. 

9. Among families receiving hospital insurance benefits, 50 percent 
had 89 percent or more of their gross hospital charges covered by 
hospital insurance. 

10. Among families receiving surgical insurance benefits, 50 percent 
had 75 percent or more of their gross surgical charges covered by 
surgical insurance. 
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TABLE 4.—Estimated national percentages of total gross costs incurred covered by 
total insurance benefits—NORC sample, July 1952 through June 1953 


Percent 
covered by 
insurance 
benefits 


Total 
imsurance 
benefits 


costs 
incurred 


Hospitals 
Physicians 


Surgery 
ee oi pc anenliiabevies Gib tied 
SG I ls nn dnc ccc cb aiebacceescas setlist ded 


tl ict M0 in dick bin dion wanes pabibedhtececqhdemaduns ; 
Other medical goods and services 


DONS. < Sit eakshs Sak a on sick cckcnnscnsceuesceuce penuareyees () 


1 Since many patients in nongovernmental general and special long-term hospitals, mental and allied 
hospitals, and tuberculosis sanatoria at the time of the interviewing may not have been considered as mem- 
bers of civilian noninstitutional households, the NORC estimate probably does not adequately represent 
expenditures for this category of care. 

2 Less than $50 million. 

Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance. Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TABLE 5.—Median gross charges incurred for hospital, medical, and dental services 
and goods by family income for families with and without voluntary health in- 
surance 


Number of families Median gross charges ! 


Al | With | Withno | 

families | insurance ? | insurance ? 
| 

| | 

| 


Family income l 
With | With no 


| insurance | insurance 


All 
families 


$110 $145 
54 | 
82 
119 


2, 809 | , 780 | $63 


82 | 
103 
134 
187 


384 
270 
17' 
lll 
71 
14 


560 | 
617 | 
693 


577 | 
343 | 
19 


$5,000 to $7,4 
$7,500 and over 
Income unknown 





1 Gross charges incurred are all charges incurred by the family unit for its own members for hospital, 
medical, and dental services and goods. They do not include the cost of voluntary health insurance. The 
cost of free care is, of corse, excluded. However, the cost of services received under a hospital service plan 
or a comprehensive medical care plan is included. 

2 These are families with or without some voluntary health insurance at the end of the survey year. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance. Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TARLE 6.—Abverage net costs per family for hospital, medical, and dental services 
and goods—NORC sample—J uly 1952 through June 1958 


Amount | Percent 


Total, net costs ! 


Physicians C= 
tscucn acdastdahanedeuataarsseuesleneneeine i nmtetststicnkan 
Medicines 

Other. _-. 

Dentists 


i The estimates in this table are for incurred out-of-pocket charges. Thus, the money paid direct] 


67 
21 
31 
26 
33 


to hospitals and physicians by voluntary health insurance and the payment by consumers for whic 
they received or expect to receive reimbursement by such insurance are both excluded from these esti- 


mates. Moreover, insurance premiums are also excluded. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance. Preliminary 


Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation. 
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TaBLe 7.—Medians by income group for percentage of family income paid out for 
hospital, medical, and dental services and goods and for voluntary health insurance 
for families with incomes under $10,000 with and without insurance 


| Number of families Median percent of income spent ! 


Income group Total With in- | With no = | Families | Families 
surance insurance | Al! families) with some | with no 
_— | insurance | insurance 


Total, all families with 


incomes under $10,000- 2, 634 4.9 


to 


Under $2,000 560 | j 33 5. 10.0 
$2,000 to $3,499 617 | : ‘ : 6.1 
$3,500 to $4,999 693 | 514 | 7 3. 4.4 
BE,000 £0 By AND, 0 -- 00s en-s0na- 577 | 6 3.6 3.9 
$7,500 to $9,999 187 | 56 : ; 3.1 


| 


moe ~ 


Pee 
So 


So 





1 These medians are for the families’ net outlay for hospital, medical, and dental services and goods plus 
any amounts paid by the family for voluntary health insurance. That is, net outlay is gross incurred costs 
less insurance benefits received and amounts still owed on these incurred charges plus payments on old 
bills incurred prior to the survey year. In some instances it was not possible to distinguish payments for 
hospital, surgical, or medical expense insurance from payments for disability, accident or life insurance; 
therefore inasmuch as total outlay figures included these latter payments, these medians slightly overstate 
the percent of family income spent for the purposes stated above. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance, Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TABLE 8.—Receipt of voluntary health insurance benefits to cover gross medical 
charges 


, : Number of | Percent of 
— re a 3 7 £ as i ae sys 
Receipt of insurance benefits to cover gross charges families families 


2, 809 


No insurance benefits received 3.............--.-..------------------ 2, 207 
Some insurance benefits received 602 


Some part of gross charges coverea by insurance benefits 602 


Under 20 percent covered 172 
20 to 39 percent covered 
40 to 59 percent covered_. ; 
ge ee 
80 to 99 percent covered . 
Percent covered unknown 
(Median percent of gross charges covered by insurance equals 32 per- 





1 Gross charges are here defined as hospital charges, physicians charges, charges for medicines or medical 
appliances, charges for other medical services and dental charges incurred by family members. It does not 
include travel costs and other costs incidental to illness but not directly for medical services or goods. It 
does not include the ‘‘cost”’ of free care, but it does include the estimated gross charges for hospital care under 
a service plan and medical service in the case of services from comprehensive plans. Moreover, these are 
gross incurred charges. That is, they include unpuid bills for services received during the survey year, and 
they, of course, exclude payments made on bills incurred prior to the survey year. They also exclude the 
family’s medical expense for persons not currently a part of the family unit (except for family members 
deceased during the survey year), and they exclude premkim payments for voluntary health insurance. 

3 In 227 of these families where no insurance benefits were received, no gross charges had been incurred. 

81. e., among those who received insurance benefits, half received amounts which covered 32 percent or 
legso fcharges and half received amounts which covered more than 32 percent. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954, 


UTILIZATION OF PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES AND VOLUNTARY HEALTH 


INSURANCE 
Highlights 
1. The general hospital admission rate for all families was 12 per 


100 persons per year, ‘Those with insurance had a rate of 13 and 
those without insurance a rate of 10. 
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The average length of hospital stay for all persons hospitalized 
was 9.7 days with virtually no differences between those with insur- 
ance and without insurance. 

3. The number of hospital days for 100 persons per year was 100 
days; for those with insurance the rate was 110 per 100 persons, 
ona for those without insurance the rate was 80. 

The insured rural-farm population had a hospital admission rate 
of “iy per 100 and the insured urban population had a rate of 12. 
There was no difference for those not insured. 

5. The number of surgical procedures per 100 persons per year for 
all families was 6; among insured families the rate was 7 and among 
the uninsured the rate was 4. 

6. Among all families, 34 percent of the individuals sought dentists’ 
services during a year, varying from 17 percent for income groups 
under $2,000 to 56 percent for income groups over $7,500. 


TaBLE 9.—Number of hospital days per 100 persons in the population, by family 
tmcome 


Number of hospital days per 100 
persons 
Persons in families 


Family income All persons Persons in families 
| 


| Allpersons| 
Withsome; With no | Withsome| With no 
insurance | insurance | insurance | insurance 


8, 846 5, 809 | 3, 037 | 100 | 


0 to $1,999 1, 334 442 | 892 110 | 


$2,000 to $3,499 1,917 1, 068 | 849 
$3,500 to $4,999 2, 378 1, 729 649 | 110 | 
$5,000 to $7,499 1, 996 1, 604 | 392 90 | 
$7, 500 and over. panreeteco tae 1, 176 952 | 224 90 | 











Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TaBLE 10.—Percentage of persons consulting dentists during the survey year, by 
family income 





| 

| Percentage 

| of persons 
Number of | wit om a 

ors 3 x 
persons income range 

| consulting 
| @ dentist 


Family income 





| Percent 
34 
le aa ali ae 1, 334 | 17 
a acacia asta tenndinilab nau atin iittediaainineele Miiiciee sa bciehadedees 1,917 23 
$3,500 to $4,999 dial 2, 378 33 
. P adele apeiginteniin isle 1, 996 | 43 
$7, "500 and over nee 1,176 56 
Income unknown. _ hasiihsd ateieces actiaesahe 45 0) 








1 Percentage of persons consulting a dentist was not computed for groups of less than 50 persons. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance: Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 
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DEBT AMONG FAMILIES DUE TO COSTS OF PERSONAL HEALTH SERVICES, 


JULY 1958 
Highlights 


1. Among all families, 15 percent are in debt to hospitals, physicians, 
dentists, and other providers of medical goods and services, and their 
total debt is $900 million. 

2. In absolute terms this means that approximately 7.5 million 
families have a medical debt and about 1 million of these families 
owe $195 or more. 

3. The average debt among all families for bills owed to hospitals, 
physicians, dentists, and other providers of medical goods and services 
is $121. 

4, When debts to financial institutions and individuals are included, 
the national total is $1.1 billion. 

5. A greater proportion, 21 percent, of the families with children 
have a medical debt than those without children. 

6. Four percent of the families reported borrowing from financial 
institutions and individuals to pay charges for personal health services. 

7. The greater the proportion of family income paid out for personal 
health services, the greater is the likelihood that the family seeks a 
loan. 


TABLE 11.—Percent of families with some medical indebtedness! at end of the 
survey year, July 1958, by family income for families with and without insurance 


} 
Percent with some medical indebtedness 3 





Income | Allfamilies | With in- | Without in- 


(2,809 surance (1,780jsurance (1,029 
families) families) families) 


Re Bewsiisicccdbsncwaness 


0 to $1,999 

i oe nenenacemons 
I = 
$5,000 to $7,499 
re cae 7 





1 Tn no instances did the amount unknown exceed 1 percent. 

2 Outstanding medical indebtedness includes debts owed to hospitals, physicians, dentists and other 
suppliers of medical goods and services at the end of the survey year less any amount which the family 
planned to pay on such bills during the month following the interview. 


Source: National Family Survey df Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance, Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 
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TABLE 12,—Families reporting medical indebtedness, by family income and percent 
of income paid out for health 


Percentage 

of Oeiies in 

: | each group 
Family income and percent of income paid out for health ! Number of | ‘reporting 

families | 

| outstanding 

medical in- 

debtedness ? 


RG Git SION «scan aiinntitaanmekae so recente len anne Caenmaediite 2. 809 | 15 


0 to 4 percent... _._---- hoa 
5 to 9 percent . : , : . 19 
10 to 14 percent_- : . 

15 percent or more_-._- 
Percent unknown. 


0 to $1,999. . 


0 to 4 percent-_-._-_. 
5 to 9 percent 

10 to 14 percent 

15 percent or more 
Percent unknown 


$2,000 to $3,499 


0 to 4 percent... ___.__- 
5 to 9 percent ____- 

10 to 14 percent -__- 

15 percent or more 
Percent unknown 


$3,500 to $4,999 


0 to 4 percent___- 

5 to 9 percent ___- : ‘ sreh eae 
Sp OR Serene... Si sd ddTEL CL <dénautabhubtebes 
15 percent or more 

Percent unknown 


$5,000 plus 


0 to 4 percent 

I I a ates a wee oehinit 
10 to 14 percent __ 

15 percent or more 

Percent unknown 


Income unknown 











1 The amount of income paid out for health is net outlay plus amount paid by the family for hospital, sur- 
gical, or medical expense insurance. Net outlay excludes benefits received from hospital, surgical, or medical 
expense insurance. 

2 For definition of indebtedness see footnote 2 table 11. 

8 This percentage has not been computed for groups of under 50 families. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medica] Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance. Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954. 


TaBLe 13.—Percentage of families reporting borrowing to meet charges for personal 
health services by percent of family income paid out for health 





Percentage of 


Number of families in 
families each group 
who reported 


borrowing ? 


Percent of income paid out for health ! 


j 


2, 809 4 


Under 5 percent . : | 1, 623 1 


5 to 9 percent , 624 5 
10 to 19 percent ‘ 333 12 
20 to 29 percent .. anteasee 132 12 
30 percent or more saad | 47 | 40 
Percent unknown pautsasstcelaaeuens 50 | 10 

! The amount of income paid out for health is net outlay plus amounts paid by the family for voluntary 
health insurance. Net outlay excludes hospital, surgical, and medical insurance benefits. 

2 Included here are families who reported borrowing money during the survey year from regnlar lending 
institutions, friends, relatives, or any other source, for the express purpose of paying for personal health 
services. 


Source: National Family Survey of Medical Care Costs and Voluntary Health Insurance. Preliminary 
Report, Odin W. Anderson, Health Information Foundation, 1954, 
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Section 5. Epvucation: CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
A.—SELECTED STATISTICS ON EDUCATION AND VOCATIONAL TRAINING ! 


The tables in this section present some of the basic statistical facts 
regarding education. No separate data are available, in these tables, 
for low-income families, assuch. The relation between education and 
income can, however, be inferred from the data presented for the in- 
dividual States, from the data for farm and rural nonfarm groups 
versus urban groups, and from the data for white versus nonwhite 
sectors of the population. 

It will be observed that illiteracy is higher in the rural farm areas 
than in others, and is also higher among the nonwhite population than 
among the white. For both the white and the nonwhite groups there 
is a close relation between the lack of formal education and illiteracy; 
however, the low level of formal education appears to have had less 
effect on literacy for the white group than for the nonwhite group. 
(See table 4.) This, possibly, is due to factors other than formal 
education which the two groups experience differently (segregation, 
economic opportunity, etc.). Table 2 is perhaps of special interest 
in indicating that the proportion of illiteracy depends upon the years 
of school completed, rather than upon residence (urban, rural nonfarm, 
and rural farm). Table 6 shows the inferior amount of formal educa- 
tion received by the nonwhite portion of the population. 

One measure of differences in educational opportunities among the 
States is indicated by the estimated average annual salary of the 
classroom teachers in each State. The differences among the States 
are great. As shown in table 6, in 1954—55 the average annual salary 
of classroom teachers ranged from $4,925 in one State to a low of 
$2,050 in another, the former being nearly 2% times as great as the 
latter. There can be little doubt that such differences in teachers’ 
salaries lead to differences in the quality of teaching available to 
pupils in these two States. 

The Federal Vocational Education Acts are, of course, designed to 
improve the vocational opportunities of pupils who do not plan to 
attend college. Expenditures for federally aided vocational educa- 
tion are at the-level of over $151 million. Of this amount, the Fed- 
eral Government contributed about $25 million. State and local 
funds were $55 million and $71 million, respectively. 

There has always been some question whether the conjunction of 
high income and high education means that poor education in a State 
leads to low income, or whether low income leads to poor education. 
Undoubtedly, both influences are at work. Good education and good 
income each has its own beneficent effects. There can be little 
doubt that the relation between these two factors is a reciprocal one, 
with good education improving income, which in turn provides the 
funds necessary for good education. Of the two, education seems to 
be the fundamental factor, and the one more directly open to im- 
provement. ’ 


: 1 Introductory statement prepared by the Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Velfare. 
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164 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION 


TaB_LE 5.—Percent distribution by years of school completed, for nonwhite persons 
14 years old and over, by age artd sex, for the United States: Civilian noninstitu- 
tional population, October 1952 


[Percent not shown where less than 0.1] 
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Source: Population Characteristics. Current Population Reports, Series P-20, No. 45, Bureau of 
the Census, Department of Commerce, 
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TABLE 6.—Office of Education estimates of enrcllments for continental United States 
1955-56 as compared with those for 1 1954-565 





School 
1955-56 


Kindergarten through grade 8: 
Public school system. - __-- ee . 25, 215 
Private and parochial schools 
Residential schools for exceptional childre n- ENS 
Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions _- 


, 000 24, 001, 500 
3, 664, 800 3, 506, 200 
71, 500 65. 000 
38, 500 38, 300 
32, 200 27, 400 


16, 000 9, 600 


Federal schools for Indians- - -- oie 
Federal schools under Public Law 874 ! 


29, 038, 000 


Total elementary 7, 738, 000 
Secondary schools (grades 9 to 12): 

Publie school system. 

Private and parochial schools ___- 

Residential schools for exceptional ‘children __ 

Model and practice schools in teacher training institutions and pre para- 

tory departments of collegwes........-....-...--..---..--- i 
Federal schools for Indians ?_- 
Federal schools under Public Law 874! 


6, 811, 000 
805, 100 
12, 200 


582, 300 
, 800 
, 100 


41, 000 
9, 800 
900 


, 500 
2, 300 
1, 000 


7, 680, 000 


Higher oducation: Universities, colleges, professional schools, including junior 
colleges and normal schools 


000 


Total secondary 7. 422, 


2, 839, 000 2. 740, 000 
Other schools: 
PET OGD COMIC CUO Soo uledes hn 0 tlic en auc clubnacncee Ee oe 


Nurse training schools (not affiliated with colleges and univ ersities) ee 


145, 000 
70, 000 


144, 
69, 


000 
500 


"TORE CUR, ok ch ca co cans dhe cee bntnbosndndwscicacae 215, 000 213, 


Grand total 


500 


~ 39, 772, 000 38, 113, 500 


1 Includes only schools operated on post by a Federal agency. 


? Includes Indians in vocational training, including veterans. Decrease due to fewer veterans. 


NotTEe.—These estimates include enrollments for the entire school or college year; they are not restricted 
to September enrollments alone. 

Total estimated population of continental United States (including Armed Forces overseas), as of June 1, 
1955, was 165,023,000. 

Total estimated 1955-56 school enrollments include 24.1 percent of this population. 


Source: Press release of Sept. 8, 1955. Office of Education, Department of Health, 
Welfare. 


Education, and 


TaBLe 7.—Projection of elementary, secondary, and higher education enrollments, 
public and nonpublic: 1954-55 to 1964-65 


[Continental United States] 


Estimated total enrollment ! 


School year 


Increase, 1955-65: 
Numbe 
Percent 





Pi ds ocaingee siieticiahie tatiana tiles we 


Elementary 
(grades K-8) 


27, 738, 000 | 
29, 038, 000 | 
30, 231, 000 
31, 413, 000 
32, 568, 000 | 
33, 650, 000 
34, 482, 000 | 
34, 957, 000 
35, 226,000 | 
35, 452, 000 | 


_.| 35,659, 000 


} 
7, 921, 000 | 
28. 6 | 


Higher 
education 
(regular 
session) 


Secondary | 
| (grades 9-12) | 


7, 422, 000 | 
7, 680,000 | 
8, 006, 000 | 
8, 343, 000 
8, 762, 000 
9, 168,000 | 
9, 485, 000 
10, 044, 000 | 
10, 731, 000 
11, 337, 000 | 
11,890,000 | 3, 983, 000 


2, 740, 000 
2, 839, 000 
2, 949, 000 
3, 041, 000 


3, 726, 000 


4, 468, 000 
60. 2 


1, 213, 000 
44.3 





3, 119, 000 | 
3, 221, 000 | 
3, 349, 000 | 
3, 568, 000 | 


3, 853, 000 | 


Total 


37, 900, 000 
39, 557, 000 
41, 186, 000 
42, 797, 000 
44, 449, 000 
46, 039, 000 
47, 316, 000 
48, 569, 000 
49, 683, 000 
50, 642, 000 
51, 502, 000 


13, 602, 000 
35.9 


1 Does not include private commercial schools or nurse aundne schools not affiliated with colleges and 


universities. 


Source: Press release of Sept. 8, 1955, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION 169 


TaBLE 10.—Estimated pupil enrollment and percent not attending regular full-time 
school day, by State 


1953-54 enrollment 1954-55 enrollment Percent 
a os — a oni tell — . not in 


full-time 
flemen- | Se " 2 ieniant te c attend- 
Elemen econd Total Elemen Second 


i ance 
tary | ary | ary ary — 
J J tary ary 1954-55 


(3) | (5) (6) 


Alabama 437, 297 724 | 686,021 448,970 | 254, 677 | 647 
Arizona__-_._. ‘ 151, 600 500 188, 100 158,000 | 39,500 , 500 
kN 268, 674 000 421,674 | 271,000 155, 000 000 
I act seetin ntehs _.| 1,646, 817 412 , 097, 229 | 1,778,400 | 483,400 | 2. 800 | 
I 5 ac sritestehatee 204, 165 | 32, 369 266, 534 224, 000 000 292, 000 
Connecticut.............- 224, 764 5, 609 340, 373 231, 000 26,000 | 357,000 
Delaware. _--._-- a 35, 905 20. 435 56, 340 35, 372 22, 549 | 57, 923 
District of Columbia-----_- 65, 369 37, 441 102, 810 66, 103 38, 388 104, 491 | 
nooks 415, 909 232, 700 648, 609 444, 000 252, 000 696, 000 | 
650, 882 ; 879 862, 761 1 663, 800 | | 221, 200 885, 000 | 
ae 101, 613 34, 763 136, 376 103,176 | 35,883 139, 059 | 
Illinois 1, 058, 524 466 , 398, 990 | 1,132,400 | 357, 600 , 490, 000 
cate atin atlas .| 1550, 630 , 7233 755, 353 | 1569, 400 , 600 780, 000 
400, 300 25, 000 525, 300 411, 000 30, 000 541, 000 
Kansas 270, 311 91, 424 361, 735 285, 225 | 92, 822 | 378, 047 | 
Kentucky ‘ 484, 837 , 381 593, 218 494, 534 5,968 | 610, 502 
Louisiana 443, 214 9, 227 552,441 | 460,000 5, 000 575, 000 | 
; 1 132, 000 38, 000 170, 000 1 134, 940 38, 060 173, 000 | 
|, ae 279, 514 , 961 427, 475 289, 037 763 454, 800 | 
Massachusetts--.......-- 468, 000 , 000 672, 000 472, 000 | 000 | 698,000 | 
ID. oc sabwicdeclian co 832, 438 22, 028 , 254, 466 879, 000 5, 500 , 324, 500 
Minnesota. ...........--- 355, 053 204, 081 559, 134 368, 945 | 357 579, 302 | 
a 450, 110 90, 047 540, 157 451, 000 | 000 542, 000 | 
Missouri 556, 000 154, 000 710, 000 575, 000 000 732, 000 | 
84, 829 27, 950 112, 77 89, 614 | 29, 028 118, 642 | 
186, 000 | 59, 000 245, 000 195, 000 | 40, 000 255, 000 | 
31, 267 | 7, 948 39, 215 33, 289 | , 898 42, 187 | 
New Hampshire 2 61, 269 19, 003 80, 272 | 59, 290 | , 443 83, 733 
New Jersey 643,000 | 164,000 | 807,000 | 670,000 | 169,000 | 839, 000 | 
New Mexico | 138,155 | 35,113 173,268 | 149,207 | 38,273 | 187, 480 
| 1,473, 900 842, 000 , 315, 900 | 1, 556, 000 | 0, 000 , 416, 000 | 
| 





a, 


an 


coo 


North Carolina | 759,419 | 206, 323 965, 742 798, 417 650 | 1,018, 067 
North Dakota........-.----| 190,597 | 127,710 | 1118, 307 1 93, 555 ,945 | 1121, 500 
978,734 | 440,715 | 1,419,449 | 1,031, 827 39, 580 | 1, 501, 407 
Oklahoma 399, 392 | 123, 578 522, 970 410, 000 25, 000 535, 000 
Oregon 236,745 | 75,819 312, 564 249, 287 , 611 327, 898 | 
Pennsylvania. .......---- -| 1,140,634 | 609,000 749, 634 | 1, 171, 868 37,000 | 1, 808, 868 
Rhode Island--.-.......---.--} 73,000 | 35, 500 108, 500 | 75,710 | 37,290 113,000 
398,019 | 141, 418 539, 437 410, 698 | 791 | 553,489 | 
97,884 | 30,555 128, 439 101,000 | 31,000} 132,000 
136,095 | 716,295 599, 643 , 657 740, 300 
335, 404 | 1,591,534 | 1,313,733 | 351, 096 664, 829 | 
68, 778 183,164 | 119, 799 | ,033 | 191, 832 | 
17, 907 | 67, 905 | 52, 500 , 057 70, 557 
‘ | 174,165 | 695,277 | 1540,000 | 1 180,000 | ! 720,000 | 
Washington | 351,820 | 106,303 | 458,123 | 372,431 | 112, 368 484, 799 
West Virginia 207,564 | 154,427 | 451, 991 298,000 | 159,000 | 457,000 ; 
Wisconsin 397, 000 157, 000 554, 000 401,000 | 160,000 561, 000 0 
y 52,821 | 15, 450 | 68, 271 154,000 | 116,000 1 70, 000 10 


oon 


ov 
ao 








one 








20, 897, 801 |\7, 854, 331 | 28, 752, 132 21, 792,170 8, 218, 987 | 30, 011, 157 2.3 


1 Estimated by NEA Research Division. Col. 8 should indicate percent of total enrollment on half-day 
sessions or any plan providing less than full regular school day. 
2 Includes grades 7 and 8 of junior high schools. 


Source: Advance Estimates of Public Elementary and Secondary Schools for the School Year 1954-55, 
Research Division, National Education Association of the United States. 





170 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION 


TaB Le 11.—Enrollment in vocational classes by type of program and year, 1918-54 


Type of program 
ail i cae — —- 
Home Trades and | Distributive 
economics industry occupations 
(1) | (3) iu 1 a. Pee 


| 


i 


Agriculture 


164, 851 737, 502 | , 380, 147 | 826, 583 | 220, 619 
100, 139 755, 293 , 327, 285 | 808, 549 209, 012 
165, 988 746, 402 , 391, 389 | 793, 213 234, 984 
363, 412 | 771, 028 | , 458, 605 | 792, 339 341, 440 
364, 613 764, 975 | , 366 804, 602 364, 670 
095, 513 651, 604 | 328, 521 | 801, 913 | 313, 475 
836, 121 640, 791 , 766 | 762, 628 | 292, 936 
508, 618 584, 533 , 846 | 720, 098 235, 141 
227, 663 510, 331 , 816 630, 844 | 174, 672 
012, 931 446, 953 , 464 | 522, 733 | 152, 781 
001, 153 469, 959 , 605 543, 080 181, 509 
281, 743 | 491, 967 an 618, 471 297, 534 
624, 786 605, 099 , 041 850, 597 | 215, 049 
429, 054 | 596, 033 , 891 804, 515 | 156, 615 
290, 741 | 584, 133 , 766 | 758, 409 129, 433 
083, 757 538. 586 | , 503 | 715, 239 88, 429 
810, 082 460, 876 | , 394 685, 864 36, 008 
344, 728 386, 302 377, 436 | 580, 990 ae 
255, 861 343, 809 374, 901 537, 151 | 
178, 896 325, 685 | 346 | 503, 865 | 
051, 000 286, 150 297, 851 466, 999 
034, 110 264, 131 | 079 489, 900 |... 
1932 077, 844 252, 199 | , 495 560, 150 | 
1931 Rie Sees ae 047, 676 235, 153 | , 248 | 592, 275 
1930 ‘ bs Was 981, 882 188, 311 , 967 | 618, 604 | 
1929 j SE BS Loy 886, 849 168, 444 , 890 | 563, 515 
1928 ; ed RE 6 Ad ee 858, 456 | 144, 901 | 5, 944 537, 611 
1927 . i Sih onal 784, 986 124, 937 , 420 495, 629 
1926. ___ ae 753, 418 109, 528 | , 205 466, 685 |_ 
1925 eS 676, 687 | 93, 125 | , 491 429, 071 
1924 s ata . 652, 594 85, 984 767 | 409, 843 
1923 536, 528 | 71, 298 | , 341 | 325, 889 
1922 475, 828 | 60, 236 | "708 296, 884 
| 


1954 1__ 
1953 
1952 
1951 
1950 
1949 
1948 
1947 
1946 
1945 
1944 
1943 
1942 
1941 
1940 
1939 
1938 
1937 
1936 
1935 
1934 
1933 





et et et eb tS ON SN I ft SG 





1921 is : | 324, 247 43, 352 “295 217, 500 
1920 ; ACs. cok = aos = | 265, 058 31, 301 938 | 184, 819 
1919 ree? eee. BE 7 194, 895 19, 933 414 135, 548 


1918 164, 186 15, 453 , 799 | 117, 934 


1 Provisional figures, subject to final review of State reports. 


Source: Digest of Annual Report of State Boards for Vocational Education, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955, 
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TaBLE 12.—Enrollment in vocational agriculture classes by type of class and sez, 
and by State or Territory, fiscal year 1954 ! 


‘ er ‘ Tint. Evening Part time | All day? 
State or Territory Tots (male) (male) (male) 


(1) 2) 3) (4) (5 


Alabama... 
Arizona... 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado... 
Connecticut 
Delawaie 
Florida 
Georgia 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana. - 
Maine a“ 
Maryland _. 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana... 
Nebraska 
Nevada_- 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina-_- 
South Dakota 
Tennessee _- 
Texas_- 

Utah 

Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington. 
West Virginia_. 
Wisconsin... 
Wyoming. - - 
District of Columbia 
Hawaii 

Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands... 


1 Provisional figures, subject to final review of State reports. 
2 Includes day-unit classes previously shown separately. 


Source: Digest of Annual Report of State Boards for Vocational Education, fiscal year ending June ‘ 
1954. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION 


TaBLeE 14.—Enrollment in vocational home economics classes by type of class and 
sex, and by State or Territory, fiscal year 1954} 


State or Territory 


Alabama 
Arizona 


CU | ae aaa eee 


California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Idaho 


| era 


Indiana 


Kentucky 
Louisiana 


ae 


Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey. 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina._------- 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington. _-_-_.--- 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming —_ odin 
District of Columbia_- 
Hawaii. -_- 

Puerto Rico 


Virgin Islands- ---.-.-.-- 








Grand total 


30, 395 
37, 134 
26, 482 
3, 910 
13, 123 
2, 556 
2, 595 
4, 325 
4, 284 
30, 112 
46, 532 


5, 859 | 


26, 234 


26, 504 | 


11, 493 


Male 
(3) 


49, 232 


| Female 
| 


| (4) 


1, 330, 915 


Evening 


Male |Female| Male 
| 

(5) (6) (7) 
| 
i 
| 








33, 766 | 


2, 160 


46, 143 | : 
ht 
45, 224 | 


174, 071 


13, 957 | 


2, 427 
31, 542 


32, 300 | 


11, 722 


42) 453 | 


| 


2, 655 | 


3, 756 


5, 2% 


18, 255 | 
516 |... 


37 
86 
120 


140 | 


7, 429 
38, 949 
115, 064 
14, 645 
6, 638 
4, 009 
74, 811 
60, 773 
4, 234 
46, 955 
31, 055 
23, 445 
10, 892 
24, 321 
33, 585 
3, 519 
6, 219 
32, 590 
50, 832 
29, 111 
36, 501 





~ "500 | 


3, 670 
5, 115 
, 115 


24, 203 | 


| 20, 444 |480,819 | 2, 298 


| 


5, 726 | 
| 66, 202 
| 7,452 
3, 250 | 
| i} 
14, 096 | 
19, 190 
| 198 | 
| 11,807 
4, 888 
9, 001 
3, 075 | 
6, 432 | 











37 | 
18 
| 93 | 


j 





1 Provisional figures, subject to final review of State reports. 


Source: Digest of Annual Report of State Boards for Vocational Education, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. 





Part time 


Female 
(8) 


77, 412 








All day 
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(9) (10) 
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TABLE 16.—Expenditures of Federal, State, and local funds for vocational education, 
by year, 1918-54 


Total Federal 


(2) (3) (4) 


$151, 288, 731. 80 $25, 418, 893. 51 $54, 549, 691. 72 | $71, 320, 146. 
145, 951, 214. 10 25, 366, 459. 74 52, 217, 589. 82 | 68, 367, 164. ! 
146, 465, 682. 57 25, 862, 968. 21 47, 818, 415. 61 72, 784, 298. 7! 
137, 354, 226. 30 26, 685, 054. 40 | 44, 207, 579. 52 | 66, 461, 592. : 
128, 717, 054. 03 26, 622, 628. 48 40, 533, 773. 72 | 61, 560, 651. 
115, 131, 371. 58 26, 408, 982. 05 30, 438, 935. 13 58, 283, 454. 
103, 339, 397. 00 26, 200, 368. 06 25, 833, 918. 64 51, 305, 110. 3 
83, 252, 082. 84 21, 087, 435. 84 | 22, 180,073.71 | 39, 984, 573. 26 
72, 806, 830. 91 20, 628, 072. 26 18, 537, 851. 34 | 33, 640, 907. ; 
65, 641, 640. 50 20, 004, 573. 38 | 15, 347, 766. 10 | 30, 289, 301. 
64, 299, 297. 06 19, 958, 305.01 | 15, 016, 219. 67 | 29, 324, 772. : 
63, 488, 251. 13 20, 306, 645. 17 14, 210, 234. 57 28, 971, 371 
59, 022, 742. 64 20, 757, 509. 28 14, 045, 110. 78 24, 220, 122. ! 
57, 705, 117. 32 20, 546. 607. 13 12, 920, 546. 01 24, 237, 964. 1! 
55, 081, 311. 31 20, 004, 231. 75 11, 737, 244. 23 23, 339, 835. 3: 
52, 668, 491. 11 19, 434, 553. 96 10, 947, 861. 93 22, 286, 075 
44, 994, 537. 22 17, 737, 117. 78 9, 446, 752. 24 17, 810, 667 
36, 399, 285. 42 10, 013, 668, 89 , 907, 389. 47 | 17, 478, 227. 
33, 427, 833. 76 9, 748, 924. 62 | 8, 606, 400. 49 15, 072, 508 
29, 289, 922. 68 9, 371, 979. 83 }, T82, 425. 57 | 13, 135, 517, 28 

28, 188, 416. 75 5, 950, 944. 70 | , 093, 203. 01 14, 144, 269. 04 
30, 126, 888. 12 | , 728, 245. 02 3, 204, 515. 56 | 14, 194, 127. 54 
33, 402, 402. 59 | 8, 414, 833. 75 9, 036, 174. 82 15, 951, 394. 02 
32, 143, 192. 38 , 978, 729. 21 3, 858, 973. 64 15, 305, 489. 53 
29, 908, 898. 72 , 404, 223. 18 8, 233, 148. 77 14, 271, 526. 77 
27, 474, 305. 86 6, 878, 529. 71 , 471, 858. 30 13, 123, 917. 85 
25, 715, 760. 46 6, 821, 451. 75 | , 028, 986. 81 11, 865, 321. 90 
24, 553, 331. 86 6, 730, 305. 25 6, 505, 817. 23 | 11, 317, 209. 38 
23, 181, 700. 46 6, 548, 657. 46 | 6, 149, 081. 99 10, 483, 961. 01 
20, 919, 855. 76 5, 614, 550. 14 5, 771, 975. 23 9, 533, 330. 39 
18, 845, 350. 92 4, 832, 880. 34 | 5, 174, 831. 06 , 837, 639. 52 
17, 132, 446. 09 | 4, 308, 885. 68 4, 874, 532. 11 , 949, 028. 30 
14, 812, 988. 70 | 3, 850, 118. 78 4, 523, 939. 39 }, 438, 930. 53 

4 

9 














12, 618, 262. 55 3, 357, 494. 23 , 074, 500. 73 5, 186, 267. 59 
8, 535, 163. 84 2, 476, 502. 83 , 670, 284. 76 3, 388, 376. 25 
4, 951, 776. 75 1, 560, 008. 61 | 1, 566, 627. 05 1, 825, 141. 09 
3, 039, 061.15 | 832, 426. 82 | 1, 024, 930. 48 1, 181, 703. 85 


1 Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports. Does not include $9,666.63 expended for 
preliminary survey in Alaska. 


Source: Digest of Annual Report of State Boards for Vocational Education, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. 
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TaBLe 17.—Expenditures for vocational guidance by function and by State or 


State or Territory 


California 
Colorado 


Kentucky ---_--- 


Se eee ee 


Maine . 


Massachusetts 
Michigan 


tis cs crcl slate seeks Siepihennipindais ss aise dat 
I oo, cpnihua lic ainanis skaine tele Windan dpi gag canon 
std xe ccgndetiniidiate aanliall Becca in ccgeimecggie 

rt aa. knn alaaninitn mide iecitinie Sued . 


Nebraska 

i ctin ess itehnbiinn ety 
New Hampshire 

New Jersey 


RGSS 2 ot ee 


New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
NR ii cn nn 
Oklahoma... 
Oregon ---- 
Pennsylvania 


DD EINE. ccincccuesccen cenmig hip aetdinds 
I i co ciniies cesses shinee ainieegi ; 


South Dakota 
Tennessee 


III. shat as leads sic can sericea naiigs elie setae aetna J 
I a an ch padliaieceinciiasibe pita iin ale 


Virginia 
Washington. -.......-.--- 
West Virginia_..._.- 
Wisconsin ---_---- 
Wyoming-.- 


District of Columbia_....-.-------- 


Hawaii 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


1 Provisional figures, subject to final audit of State reports. 





Territory, fiscal year 1954! 


(2) 


$1, 371, 129. 44 


0 
16, 257. 01 
218, 469. 82 
0 


28, 262. 41 
24, 520. 00 
10, 620. 00 

3, 320. 20 
11, 565. 05 


0 
11, 577. 23 
0 


15, 877. 04 
18, 694. 01 
0 


9, 745. 93 

9, 230. 30 
0 

99, 865. 13 

42, 618. 18 

12, 950. 65 


43, 914. 23 | 


58, 782. 08 
8,171. 72 


17, 305. 34 | 


50, 745. 55 
10, 392. 16 
85, 010. 65 
0 
210, 204. 94 
19, 705. 58 
0 
19, 604. 31 
0 
12, 779. 
9, 553, 24 
0 
10, 170. 34 
9, 010. 00 
0 
0 
9, 859. 92 
36, 809. 28 
0 
0 
7, 867. 64 
5, 558. 07 
7, 372. 76 
0 
54, 926. 06 
146, 215, 23 


3, 597. 46 | 





Supervision 
and counselor 
training 


(3) 


| $570, 925. 24 


0 
16, 257. 01 
37, = 63 


18, 624. 97 
6, 310. 00 
10, 620. 00 
3, 320. 20 
11, 565. 05 


0 
11, 577. 23 
0 


15, 877. 04 
18, 694. 01 
0 


9, 745, 93 
9, 230. 30 
0 
6, 685. 00 
35, 598. 98 
12, 950. 65 
28, 753. 31 
58, 782. 08 
8, 171. 72 
17, 305. 34 
10, 778. 68 
6, 429. 48 
8, 636. 39 
0 
45, 453. 76 
19, 705. 58 


0 
19, 604. 31 


0 
12, 779. 92 
9, 553. 24 


0 
10, 170. 34 
9, 010. 00 


9, 859. 92 
4, 339. 37 


7, 867. 64 

5, 558. 07 

7, 372. 76 
0 

20, 675. 06 

25, 342. 27 
0 








Counseling 


(4) 


$800, 204. 20 


0 
0 
180, 7 19 


9, 637. 44 
18, a 00 


x8 


ou 
BosBoooccoscoosco 


S83 a 
3 3 = 
ZosPsoce 

BES $ 85 


— 
= 
5 


cooocoecoeooco 


oS 


cooocoo 


34, 251. 00 
120, 872. 96 
3, 597. 46 


Source: Digest of Annual Report of State Boards for Vocational Education, fiscal year ending June 30, 
1954. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1955. 
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TABLE 18.—Supply and demand for elementary and secondary public and nonpublic 


schoolteachers: 1955-56 
Item Elementary and 
Supply: secondary 
Total teachers, 1954-55! 


Less emergency teachers, 1954-55 


Total qualified teachers, 1954-55 
Less 7.5 percent turnover 


Qualified teachers returning for 1955-56 1, 027, 300 
Emergency teachers qualifying for 1955-56 25, 000 
New supply of qualified teachers (79 percent of elementary and 

56 percent of high-school teachers trained in 1954-55) 


Total qualified supply, 1955-56 1, 115, 700 


Demand: 
Total teachers, 1954-55 1, 201, 800 
Teachers needed to meet increase in enrollment in 1955-56 ! 


Total demand, 1955-56 


Shortage of qualified supply (see note below) 


1 The number of elementary and secondary schoolteachers in public schools, in the fall of 1954, was 1,065,803 
(Office of Education Circular No. 417, revised). To this must be added the number in nonpublic sc ‘ools 
(private and parochial), in model and practice scools of colleges and universities, in residential scwols for 
enetone children, and in schools operated under Federal auspices. The number of teachers in this group 
of schools was estimated as 136,000, on the basis of | teacher to every 33 pupils—the ratio prevailing in the 


Roman Catholic schools which enroll 88 percent of the pupils in this group. 


Note.—The shortage of 141,300 qualified elementary and secondary schoolteachers will have to be met by 
additional emergency teachers, by the reentrance of former teacers into the profession, and by further over- 
crowding. In the calculation of this figure, no provision was made for additional teachers to red.ce present 
overcrowding or to enrich the curriculum. 


Source: Press release of Sept. 8, 1955. Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and Wel- 
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TABLE 19.—Estimated average salaries and purchasing power 





| 


Instructional staff Classroom teachers, 1954-55 Free 3 _— 


| Elemen- | Second- | a 
1953-54 | 1954-55 | tary a): ie 1085-30 | 1947-49 
school school ollars ollars 


(2) (3 (4) (8) 


Alabama $2, 500 $2, 625 $2, 330 $3 $2, 289 
Arizona ae ; 4,110 4, 200 4, 000 300 | 3, 662 
Arkansas 2, 256 2, 260 22,000 | 1, 970 
California.......--..- ee 4, 753 5, 050 4, 650 . s 4, 403 
Colorado -- 3, 457 3, 600 3, 400 < 3, 139 
Connecticut -.--------- 4, 197 4, 400 4, 050 f 3, 836 
El i ocankwsoncta , 290 4, 395 4, 039 | ; 3, 832 
Florida. - - one 3, 772 3, 800 3, 650 | 3, 3, 3, 313 
a tisiaerm wrerenialace , 850 3, 000 2, 675 | 3, 3 7 2, 616 
gl a aes : 3, 479 3, 497 3, 224 | 3, . 3, 049 
Tilinois__- See , 300 500 4, 250 , 6 3, 923 
Indiana - -- ; 4, 025 185 3, 900 4, 3! 24,100 3, 649 
Iowa F 3, 050 | 260 2, 800 | 3, 8 3, 190 2, 842 
Re IR Ry Reet Salah, 3, 311 460 3, 065 3, 7§ 3, 350 3,017 
Kentucky 75 625 300 , 900 22,475 2, 289 
Louisiana - 472 100 725 . 3, 850 3, 575 
Maine 700 | 850 575 3, 27! 2 2, 800 , 486 2, 485 
Maryland 153 275 015 o 4, 147 3, 727 
Massachusetts - - - - -- is 025 125 800 ye 4,045 q 3, 596 
DRS . GaLcceeos Us 200 400 100 52! 4, 300 3, 836 
Minnesota - - - 479 | , 600 100 ; 3, 500 3, 139 
Mississippi 864 200 | SO 2, 050 1,918 
Missouri. -- 197 320 060 3, 3, 235 2, 895 
Montana 531 610 350 | 5E 3, 575 , 3, 147 
Nebraska 900 000 2 2, 900 2, 616 
Nevada 861 165 4, 074 3, 631 
New Hampshire 276 | 425 | 3, 360 is 2, 986 
New Jersey -- -.---- aiaes 230 470 | 4, 360 2, 331 3, 897 
RT BO in oics kpanic 20 150 436 | 4, 340 2, 313 | 3, 867 
New York . 725 050 4, 950 2, 633 4, 403 
North Carolina 310 | 329 3, 228 1, 736 2, 902 
North Dakota_-- 750 850 2 2, 800 | 1, 486 2, 485 
Ohio ; g 975 100 | 3,975 2, 138 3, 575 
Oklahoma... 436 511 | 3, 445 1, 831 | 3, 061 
Oregon _-_. Liao 134 300 | 4,150 | 2, 242 | 3, 749 
Pennsylvania - - - -- 951 141 | 4, 020 2, 159 3, 610 
Rhode Island 900 100 | 4, 028 2, 138 | 3, 575 
South Carolina 890 975 | 2, 803 1, 551 2, 594 
South Dakota 850 950 | 2, 900 | 1, 538 2, 572 
Tennessee 793 800 | 2, 710 1, 460 2, 441 
Texas... 720 ¥75 3, 842 | 2, 072 | 3, 466 
Utah__- 687 | 041 | 3, 950 | 2, 107 3, 523 
Vermont. 922 975 2, 890 | 1, 551 2,594 
Virginia _- 045 250 | 3, 130 | 1, 694 | 2, 833 
Washington 331 400 4, 310 2, 294 3, 836 
West Virginia__ , 040 060 | 2,975 1, 595 | 2, 668 
Wisconsin -_--.-..--_- 711 840 3, 732 2, 002 3, 348 
Wyoming 500 575 | 2 23,475 1, 864 3,117 
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TasuE 20.—Estimated distribution of teachers’ salaries, 1954-56 
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186 CHARACTERISTICS OF THE LOW-INCOME POPULATION 


B—EpvcaTION AND EpvuUcATIONAL OpporTUNITIES OF THE Low- 
IncomME PoPpuULATION 


Prepared by American Law Division, Legislative Reference Service, Library 
of Congress ! 


Legislative review: Federal laws relating to education insofar as 
they would affect low-income families by rendering education less 
costly or giving members of such families opportunities for study they 
could not otherwise afford. (Laws relating to educational aids to 
veterans not included.) 

INTRODUCTION 


The following digests of Federal laws pertaining to education are 

ouped under four headings: Aid to Mechanical and Agricultural 
alias beginning With the Morrill Act; Aid to Vocational Educa- 
tion; Construction and Other Grants to School Districts Affected by 
Defense Contracts; and Miscellaneous Educational Aids. 


AID TO MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES 


The first Morrill Act (12 Stat. 503) while not expressly stating that 
the grants of land were for the education of low-income families, 
provided for an agricultural and mechanical college in each State. 
This first act was passed July 2, 1862, and was amended by the act 
of March 3, 1883 (22 Stat. 484), April 13, 1926 (44 Stat. 247, c. 130). 

The original act was extended to West Virginia (13 Stat. 47, ch. 
58), Tennessee (14 Stat. 569), and Nebraska (15 Stat. 13); and grants 
were made for agricultural colleges in the enabling acts for South 
and North Dakota, Montana, and Washington (25 Stat. 681, secs. 16, 
17); Idaho (26 Stat. 216, sec. 10); Wyoming (26 Stat. 224, sec. 10); 
Oklahoma (34 Stat. 273, sec. 8); New Mexico (36 Stat. 562, sec. 7); 
and Arizona (36 Stat. 573, sec. 25). Grants were also made to 
Mississippi in 1895 (28 Stat. 673, ch. 106), and Colorado in 1907 
(34 Stat. 1246, ch. 2565). 

The act of August 30, 1890 (26 Stat. 417, ch. 841) made permanent 
annual appropriations out of the public land proceeds, in addition 
to land grants under the Morrill Act, for each State for the use of its 
“agricultural and mechanical college.” By act of June 17, 1902 
(32 Stat. 388), deficiencies in public land receipts for purposes of this 
appropriation were to be made up out of the general funds in the 
Treasury. Annual authorizations for appropriations were increased 
by acts of March 4, 1906 (34 Stat. 1281), and of June 29, 1935 (49 
Stat. 439), and certain other training responsibilities provided for by 
act of October 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 940). 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
Industrial 


Appropriations of Federal funds to train persons to teach industrial 
subjects in publicly owned colleges, and to conduct vocational classes 
on the secondary level were made by the act of February 23, 1917, 
the Smith-Hughes Act (39 Stat. 929); amended by acts of May 21, 
1934 (48 Stat. 792); June 8, 1936, George-Barden Act (49 Stat. 1488); 
act of June 27, 1940 (54 Stat. 628, 632); acts of August 1, 1946, 


1 Prepared by Margaret M. Conway. 
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Barden-La Follette Act (60 Stat. 775), and March 18, 1950 (64 Stat. 
27). 
Agricultural 

Agricultural extension work is allied, in some respects, to the voca- 
tional education work outlined above, except that where the former 
concerned itself with industrial skills, the latter concerns itself with 
agricultural skills. It was begun with the act of May 18, 1914, the 
Smith-Lever Act (38 Stat. 372), amended and supplemented by the 
act of May 16, 1928, the Capper-Ketcham Act (45 Stat. 711); act of 
February 23, 1929 (45 Stat. 1256, ch. 299); act of March 4, 1931 
(46 Stat. 1520, ch. 499); act of June 29, 1935, the Bankhead-Jones 
Act (49 Stat. 438, ch. 388); act of June 20, 1936 (49 Stat. 1553, ch. 
631); the act of August 29, 1937 (50 Stat. 881, ch. 878); the act of 
April 24, 1939 (53 Stat. 589, ch. 85); act of September 21, 1944 (58 
Stat. 734, ch. 412, sec. 7); act of June 6, 1945 (59 Stat. 231, ch. 175); 
act of October 26, 1949 (63 Stat. 939, ch. 768). This agricultural 
extension work consists of instruction and practical.demonstrations 
in agriculture and home economics to persons not attending colleges, 
and carried on by colleges of agriculture and mechanical arts in 
cooperation with the Secretary of Agriculture. 


GRANTS-IN-AID TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 


These grants-in-aid may be divided into two major categories: 
those making emergency grants and loans to school districts to relieve 
the impact of the depression; and those making grants to school 
districts to relieve the impact of a suddenly increased school population 


due to defense related activities. 


During the depression years 

Act of June 10, 1933 (48 Stat. 119, sec. 5) amended the Emergency 
Relief and Construction Act of 1932 to allow the RFC to make loans 
to public school boards or school districts. 

Act of June 16, 1933 (48 Stat. 195, 201) permitted the Public 
Works Administrator under the direction of the President, to prepare 
comprehensive programs of public works, including the construction, 
repair, and improvement of publicly owned buildings, among others. 
Although not explicitly mentioned, school buildings were among these. 

Act of June 19, 1934 (48 Stat. 1105, 1113, sec. 16) permitted the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans up to $75 million 
to public school districts for the purpose of paying teachers’ salaries 
due prior to June 1, 1934. 

Act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 796, ch. 646) specifically empowered 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation to make loans for the benefit 
of tax-supported school districts or other similar public school author- 
ities to be allocated equitably among the States and Territories on 
the basis of need. 

DEFENSE RELATED ACTIVITIES 


Act of June 28, 1941 (55 Stat. 361) allowed loans to be made to 
public agencies for school construction under the provisions of the 
Community Facilities Services Act (54 Stat. 1125). 

Act of June 26, 1946 (60 Stat. 314, ch. 498) continued contributions 
to overburdened school districts through the Federal Works Admin- 
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istrator after hostilities had ceased. This provision was extended by 
subsequent amendments of August 1, 1947 (61 Stat. 716, ch. 437) 
and June 29, 1948 (62 Stat. 1110). 

Act of September 10, 1949, authorized the Administrator of General 
Services to make contributions to local school agencies to provide for 
children on Federal reservations and defense areas (63 Stat. 697). 

Act of September 23, 1950 (64 Stat. 967 [Public Law 815]) provided 
grants for constructions of school facilities in areas affected by Federal 
activities. This has been continued and amended by act of August 8, 
1953 (67 Stat. 522) and act of August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 1005). 

Act of September 30, 1950 (64 Stat. 1100 [Public Law 874]) made 
grants to school districts for general purposes where there was an 
undue influx of pupils due to Federal activity. This has been extended 
by acts of August 8, 1953 (67 Stat. 530) and August 31, 1954 (68 Stat. 
1006). 

MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 


Act of March 4, 1907 (34 Stat. 1256, 1270), provided that 10 percent 
of the money received from each national forest reserve during any 
fiscal year shall be paid by the Secretary of the Treasury to the State 
or Territory in which the reserve is situated, to be expended for the 
benefit of the public schools and public roads of the county or counties 
in which the reserve is situated. This provision was amended by the 
act of May 23, 1908 (35 Stat. 250, 260), which raised the percentage 
amount returnable to the States and Territories to 25 percent. 

Act of April 8, 1935 (48 Stat. 115), established the National Youth 
Administration which provided financial assistance to college and 
secondary students. (See Executive Order 7086, June 26, 1935.) The 
NYA was transferred to the Federal Security Agency by Reorganiza- 
tion Plan I, part 2, sections 201, 206, effective July 1, 1939, and later 
transferred to the War Manpower Commission by Executive Order 
9247 of September 12, 1942. It was eventually liquidated under the 
Second Deficiency Act of July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 539). 

Executive Order 9034 of May 6, 1935, established the Works Prog- 
ress Administration, later placed under the Federal Works Admin- 
istrator as the Work Projects Administration (Reorganization Plan 
No. 1, April 25, 1939, 53 Stat. 1423, 1428, sec. 306). Under the 
general provisions of the Executive order, various projects were set 
up, including repair and reconstruction of schools, adult and other 
types of educational activities, and for a while, a school-lunch pro- 
gram. A letter from the President to the Federal Works Adminis- 
trator, December 4, 1942, authorized its liquidation. 

Act of June 28, 1937 (50 Stat. 319), established a Civilian Con- 
servation Corps and provided that at least 10 hours a week should 
be devoted to general educational and vocational trainmg. This was 
liquidated by the act of July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 499). 

Act of July 12, 1942 (56 Stat. 562, 576), provided for loans to 
students in technical and professional fields related to national 
defense, such loans to be made by the Federal Security Administrator. 
By Executive Order 9247, September 17, 1942, the functions, duties, 
and powers of the F ederal Security Administrator relative to these 
loans was transferred to the War Manpower Commissioner. 

Act of July 12, 1943 (57 Stat. 392, 420), provided that the moneys 
obtained by the Secretary of Agriculture from certain customs duties 
as authorized by the act of August 24, 1935 (49 Stat. 747, 774, sec. 32), 
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should be used for a school milk and lunch program. The program 
was set up officially as the National School Lunch Act by the act of 
June 4, 1946 (60 Stat. 230), and amended in part by the act of July 
12, 1952 (66 Stat. 591). 

Act of August 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 754-755), utilized counterpart 
money received for sale of surplus property abroad to finance foreign 
scholarships for American students. Its popular name is the Fulbright 
Act. 

Act of August 1, 1946 (60 Stat. 775, amended as to organizational 
aspects by the act of October 11, 1949, 63 Stat. 762), provided certain 
fellowships in advanced nuclear research, and fields related thereto 
a of which were granted to deserving recipients on a predoctoral 
level. 

Act of June 30, 1949 (63 Stat. 377, 386, sec. 203 (j)), provides that 
the Administrator of General Services may donate certain extra 
supplies to States and Territories for educational purposes. ‘This 
provision has been amended by the act of September 5, 1950 (64 Stat. 
578, 579), and the act of June 3, 1955 (69 Stat. 83). 

Act of May 10, 1950 (64 Stat. 149), set up the National Science 
Foundation which grants research fellowships and scholarships to 
those who successfully pass qualifying examinations. 


Section 6. APPRENTICE TRAINING PROGRAMS: OPPORTUNITIES 
Provipep To MempBers or THE Low-INCOME PoPpULATION 


Prepared by Bureau of Apprenticeship, Department of Labor 


Apprentice training programs provide opportunities to young 
people to learn while they earn. Apprenticeship is learning by doing. 
Working under the watchful eye of a craftsman, the apprentice is 
given an opportunity to master a trade within a specified period of 
time (usually 3 or 4 years). The apprentice’s work assignments 
become progressively more difficult and are planned to provide 
experience in every aspect of a trade. ‘Training on the job is generally 
supplemented by organized instruction in related theory. 

An apprentice’s growth in skill and knowledge is reflected in his 
paycheck. As he advances from one stage of training to the next, 
he receives an increasing proportion of the rate of pay received by 
full-fledged journeymen. In 1955 the average apprentice began at 
about 45 percent of the journeyman rate, and was scheduled to 
receive a raise every 6 months, attaining about 90 percent of the 
journeyman rate during the final period of his apprenticeship.’ 

Opportunity to earn money is an important feature of the ap- 
prenticeship system of training. Many apprentices have dependents. 
Any training scheme that does not provide a regular income is beyond 
the reach of most young people from low-income families. 

Despite the advantages of apprenticeship, many skilled jobs in 
industry, especially during periods of serious manpower shortage, are 
filled by workers who have just “picked up” a trade. This procedure 
usually takes longer than apprenticeship and seldom results in full 
mastery of a trade. Most of these partially trained workers acquired 
their skills while employed by establishments that did not have 

1 Apprentice wages have tended to increase. Some of this increase is a reflection of the increase in the 


journeyman wage rate. Another factor, however, is the tendency to pay apprentices a higher proportion 
of the journeyman rate. 
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apprentice training programs. This is frequently the case in small 
communities, where management and labor have not thought it 
worth while to invest the time and effort required to develop training 
programs. 

LEADERSHIP ON THE NATIONAL LEVEL 


To promote the training of all-round skilled workers in the United 
States, Congress passed an act in 1937 authorizing the Secretary of 
Labor to formulate and promote the furtherance of labor standards 
necessary to safeguard the welfare of apprentices, to extend the 
application of such standards, and to bring together employers and 
labor for the formulation of apprentice training programs. In order 
to carry out the objectives of the act, the Bureau of Apprenticeship ” 
was established and a committee made up of representatives of man- 
agement, labor, and interested Government agencies, known as the 
Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, was appointed by the Secretary 
of Labor to develop standards and policies. 

A limiting factor in the development of additional apprenticeship 
opportunities is the difficulty of organizing apprentice training in small 
business establishments. For example, a small contractor in the con- 
struction industry may not be able fo provide the well-rounded work 
experience required to master every aspect of a trade. To overcome 
these obstacles, committees of employers and trade-union representa- 
tives have been established in many communities. At present there 
are approximately 3,500 areawide joint apprenticeship committees in 
the construction industry alone. 

The local joint apprentic eship committee for a particular trade 
plans the training program, interviews applicants, assigns apprentices, 
reviews the progress made by apprentices, and determines when an 
apprenticeship has been completed satisfactorily A typical commit- 
tee consists of 3 representatives of employers and 3 representatives 
of organized labor. Over 30,000 representatives of employers and 
labor organizations serve on these committees. 

Field representatives of the Bureau of Apprenticeship and State 
apprenticeship agencies have played an important role in bringing 
labor and management groups together to organize joint apprentice- 
ship committees. However, only about 160 cities in the United States 
have Field Offices of the Bureau of Apprenticeship.* 

Although field representatives also attempt to serve nearby com- 
munities, many areas in the United States do not receive the benefit of 
this service. 


TRENDS IN THE NUMBER OF REGISTERED APPRENTICES 


A total of 162,690 registered apprentices were employed in the 
United States in July 1955. In recent months there has been an up- 
ward trend in the number of registered apprentices. However, the 
total is well below the postwar peak of about 235,000, at a time when 
the ranks of the apprentices were swelled by many veterans of World 
War II. Many of these veterans received financial assistance under 
the G.I. bill. Registration is voluntary. To qualify for registration 

2 ee established in 1937 in the U. Department of Labor by act of Congress (50 Stat.. 663; 
29 U. 50) transferred April 18, 1942, by vaetine Order No. 9193 to the Federal Security Agency; 
on aoe ate 17, 1942, transferred by Executive Order No. 9247 to the War Manpower Commission; and 


on September 19, 1945, returned to the Labor Department by Executive Order No. 9617. 
3 State apprenticeship agencies in 11 States employ field representatives. 
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certain standards of apprenticeship must be met. However, it is 
known that not all apprentices receiving good training are registered. 
Although exact data are not available, it is likely that there is 1 
unregistered apprentice for about every 3 registered apprentices. 


FOLLOWUP STUDIES OF FORMER APPRENTICES 


To find out what kind of jobs are obtained by former apprentices, 
a series of followup studies are being conducted by the Bureau of 
Apprenticesbip. One such study includes a sample group of 5,000 
apprentices who completed their training about 5 years ago. The 
current job held by each of these former apprentices is being com- 
pared with the trade in which he was apprenticed. Furthermore, 
the trade of each apprentice will be compared with the occupation of 
his father. This may reflect the extent to which apprentices from 
low-income families have been able to obtain better paying positions 
than the jobs held by their fathers. The study will also obtain infor- 
mation on the extent to which apprentices were helped by financial 
assistance received under the G. I. bill 

An earlier study analyzed the employment histories of a sample 
group of former apprentices who did not complete their training.‘ 

espite the fact that they had not completed apprenticeships, many 
of those who had discontinued training during 1951 and 1952 were 
employed as craftsmen at the time of the followup study (1954). 
About 38 percent of the former apprentices reported that they were 
working in the same trade in which they had been apprenticed. 
Nearly 12 percent were employed in a closely related trade. A former 
toolmaker apprentice, for example, was employed as a machinist. 
An additional 12 percent were employed in work somewhat related to 
the field in which they had been apprenticed—7 percent in other 
skilled trades and 5 percent in semiskilled jobs (table 1). 

Jobs that appeared to be unrelated to the training received while 
apprenticed were reported by about 38 percent of the former ap- 
prentices. ‘Table 1 shows that some of the persons in this group were 
employed as clerks, salesmen, bus and truck drivers, farmers, and 
laborers; a small number had jobs as policemen, firemen, and other 
protective service workers. 

Apprentices who had completed most of their training tended to 
fare better than those who left during the early stages of apprentice- 
ship. While only 16 percent of those who dropped out during the 
first year of training obtained work in the same trade in which they 
had been apprenticed, the proportion was noticeably higher for those 
who discontinued training during the second year of apprenticeship 
(27 percent) and for those who left during the third or fourth year 
(about 51 percent). 

As might be expected, few of those leaving during the early stages 
of their apprenticeship obtained management positions. None of 
those who dropped out during the first year of training became con- 
tractors or foremen. Less than 2 percent of those who left during 
the second year obtained such employment. However, about 9 
percent of those who were apprenticed 3 years or more obtained 
management positions. 


* Followup Study of Former Apprentices, Technical Bulletin No. T-143, Bureau of Apprenticeship, 
U. 8. Department of Labor (1954). 
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TABLE anwernption of former apprentices currently engaged in various types of 
employment, by year of training during which apprenticeship was discontinued 


Year of training during which apprenticeships 
were discontinued 
Type of employment 
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1 Total includes 3 persons for whom information was not reported on year of training during which ap- 
prenticeship was discontinued. 


Financial considerations played an important role in decisions to 
drop training. About 22 percent of the former apprentices said that 
they took other jobs because they needed more money, and another 12 
percent left in order to obtain journeyman rates of pay (table 2). 
Desire to obtain a steadier income than that earned as an apprentice 
was reported by 6 percent of the respondents. Other reasons given, 
which were closely linked to financial consideration, included the de- 
sire to go into business for themselves and thereby increase their earn- 
ings. Six percent of the former apprentices dropped training for this 
purpose, 

Former apprentices who had left for financial reasons frequently 
mentioned that they had found it very difficult to support a family on 
wages earned as an apprentice. It was found that a high proportion 
of those having a relatively large number of dependents left apprentice 
training because of financial considerations, as is indicated in table 2. 
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TABLE 2.—Proportion of apprentices discontinuing apprenticeships for various 
reasons, by number of dependents 


Number of dependents, excluding self ! 





4or | Notre- 
more | ported 


90 


Percent 


100.0 | 100.0} 100.0 | 100.0} 100.0/ 100.0! 100.0 


Voluntary separations -__- : 76.7) 76.8 | 6 | ; 77.2 | 83.7 76.7 
Needed more money. .-.........----------| q 5.0 | .1 | 3.4 7 | 32. 5 | 17 
Opportunity to receive journeyman’s 

wage. , ’ , . a@ . § 14. 
Unsuited to the trade. -............-... ; . .< 2.7 | ; 9. 7. 
Did not like trade 
Opportunity to go into business 
Wanted steady work 
Family difficulties 
Miscellaneous 


— 
3) 


9 


rho Or me SP 
iw on OQ a 


_ 
_ 








Sl nwonwnoo 
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Involuntary separations.....................- | 


| 


Discharged 
Training program discontinued - - -.- dd 


weno 
~ 

— 

=—_— | w 








! As of the time apprenticeship was discontinued. 
2 Reason for discontinuance of apprenticeship was not reported by 16 former apprentices, 


A study was also made of the amount of financial gain or loss ex- 
perienced by former apprentices in shifting to other jobs. The 
median increase for those reporting was 28 cents an hour. Although 
these former apprentices obtained temporary financial gain by shifting 
to other employment, some of these persons volunteered the opinion 
that they would have earned more money in the long run if they had 
completed training. 





PART 3. LOW INCOME FAMILIES IN DEPRESSED RURAL 
AND INDUSTRIAL AREAS 


Section 1. SELECTED Statistics oN Low-INcoME IN AGRICULTURE! 


TABLE 1.—Number of farms by economic class, United States, 1950 





| Economic class 


Ce ee en | | 6Nemmber | 
Census designation of farms | Percentage 


Value of sales class Designation |(thousands)| ° all farms 


1s 


| 


= 
< 


Large scale 

Family scale: 
LAPGS. ....-dadann 
Upper medium.__. 
Lower medium.._. 


1 
SAO wn 
ene ae 


Part time $250 to $1,199 2 Part time 
Residential Under $250 Residential 
BT Fe oh onc cco ccna cubicescoqdh ete estbdnccdan Abnormal 


ee 
RS 
—— Oo 


S 
o 





ies «5. A ae. eR Ee i ccseneigelieann stale 





: 1 The operator worked off the farm less than 100 days and the farm sales were greater than other family 
ncome, 

? The operator worked off the farm 100 or more days and had other family income that exceeded farm sales, 
or other family income exceeded farm sales. 

+ Publie and private institutional farms, community projects, etc. 

Source: Low Production Farms, Jackson V. McElveen and Kenneth L. Bachman, Agriculture In- 
formation Bulletin No. 108, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, June 1953. 


1 Including materials prepared by the Agricultural Marketing Service and the Agricultural Researeh 
Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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TaBLE 2.—Number and percentage of commercial farms, by economic class and by 
regions, United States, 1950 


{In thousands] 


Commercial farms Total 


——! small- 
| family 


|; and 
| Small- ; 
scale | Small 


scale 
t 
farms farms 


| 
Family-scale farms 
Large- 
scale | 
farms | 


Upper Lower 


| 
: r 8 
medium | medium mall | 


United States 


Northeast 
Appalachian 
Southeast 


Lake States. -..-........- : 


Northern Plains 
Southern Plains 


OS ob 


Pacific 


United States 


OP EOREE 0 oc nce dedkens 


Appalachian 
Southeast 


Corn Belt 

Lake States 
Northern Plains 
Southern Plains 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 





=| 


PSOPNypeprr, 


— 


BOD Or sto Ww ~I1td © 


| Large | 
| 


— |) 
> 
io 


_ 
PEN POMP NN > 
mAWOUAIOS AN 


tt 


725 


67 | 


54 
22 
18 
208 
118 
104 
59 
38 
37 


19.6 
26. 2 


oo 
CSnoaonowwr 


PRESBN ae 








Percentage of all commercial farms 


24. 5 
23. 6 
‘. 
13.8 
24.8 
31.8 
29.8 
23. 6 
23.5 
21.2 


896 | 


46 | 
198 | 
119 | 
117 | 
144 | 
83 | 
54 | 
76 | 
25 | 


34 | 


18. 4 
33. 9 
33. 4 
34.4 
18.7 
20. 2 
16. 

23.7 
16.9 
19.8 


708 | 
25 

177 | 
136 

145 | 
87 | 
35 | 
22 

55 | 
12 


14 


23.8 | 24.2 | 19.1 | 


| 


10. 2 | 
30. 6 | 
38.3 | 
42.6 | 
11.2 | 
8.6 

6.4 | 
17.3 | 
7.9 | 
8.2 | 


64. 
71. 


77. 
29.9 
28.8 
22. 4 
41.0 
24.8 
28. 0 


1 States included in each region are as follows: Northeast—Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 
chusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Delaware, Pennsylvania, Maryland; 
Appalachian— Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee; Southeast—South Carolina, 
Georgia, Florida, Alabama; Delta—Arkansas, Louisiana, Mississippi; Corn Belt—Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, 
Iowa, Missouri; Lake—Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota; Northern Plains—North Dakota, South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Kansas; Southern Plains—Oklahoma, Texas; Mountain— Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, Nevada; Pacific—Washington, Oregon, and California. 


Source: Low-Production Farms, Jackson V. McElveen and Kenneth L. Bachman, Agriculture Infor- 
mation Bulletin No. 108, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, June 1953, 


68490—55——_14 
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TaBLe 3.—Percentages of commercial farms classified as low-production farms, 
United States, and generalized areas of low-production farms, United States, 1950 


! 





Total Esti- 

small mated 
Small Small- | family | low-pro- 
family scale and duction 
farms farms small- 

scale 

farms 


Se II oo cn eee ee Loncne 
eee 
Remainder of United States..................-.-.-- 
Generalized areas: 
Geers Pests... oe ol ; 
Cotton , 
Tobacco and general farming. _........_.-. , 
Coastal Plains 


ie) 
S38 
aS 





Southern 

| ARE 2 RE ES ; 

Southern Appalachian Valley and uplands__--_- 

Appalachian Mountains and umberland 

*lateau 

Interior plateaus and western coalfields -- 

Mississippi Delta cotton ._........._- i iiaaiaatl B 

Ozark-Ouachita Mountain and border -__- 

Southwest sandy lands cia 

EG Gate ccctuckstscesccusnscsccecccsacet 
Pi te sane i 

Atlantic coast truck and mixed farming-_. ae 

Gulf coast truck and mixed farming - iealcie inate 

Oklahoma-Texas cross timbers and prairies 

North central New Mexico 


S$ SSSSSSS8 SF 
oye we wo = 
SSRSNSSS woFS 
CSOaCorWawmmowonm~ Onwwow-N0 oo 


WOwWnwne 


SSISSSSSSSRE 





SkDooconwoeans. Snwankorw WO et a-1t0 
ONKOL OD NDE NAIWO Ow 
ESERASSEISS NSSSRSAS 

CON WHR eH OWNS NNO OmWwo non 


OS 68 09 62 G96 00 62 >. 2 WWWWWRWW 
BSRISIBANSS SSSTSRSA 


Ne eNO oo 
WN & ww 


1 Farms with $250 to $2,499 value of sales in 1949 with the operator working off farm less than 100 days and 
farm sales exceeding the value of other family incomes. 


Source: Low Production Farms, Jackson V. McElveen and Kenneth L. Bachman, Agriculture Informa- 
tion Bulletin No. 108, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, June 1953. 
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TasiE 4.—Number of farms and index of number of farms by commercial and non- 
commercial and by class of farm, 1930-50, for selected low agricultural income 
States and remainder of United States 





Farm class ! 


State groups and years | 


Larger com-| Small 
mercial | family and 
farms * a scale ¢ 


Noncom- 
mercial § 


Commer- 
cial 2 


Number (thousands) 


States included in low-income and level- 
ing areas: ¢ 

939 

703 

575 

420 


Index 1930= 100 


100 100 
94 75 
82 61 
66 45 


Number (thousands) 


3, 289 1, 144 
2, 847 873 
2, 547 771 
2, 390 5 717 


Index 1930= 100 


100 100 100 100 
92 87 92 120 
88 77 83 137 
80 73 78 115 


1 Value of sales intervals adjusted to 1950 levels of prices received by farmers and output per worker. 

2 Total of classes I through VI. 

3 Farms with value of sales of $2,500 or more. 

4 Farms with value of sales of from $250 to $2,499 provided that, for farms with sales of from $250 to $1,199, 
the operator worked off-farm less than 100 days and value of farm sales was greater than family income from 
off-farm sources. 

5 Farms with value of sales of from $250 to $1,199 on which operator worked off-farm 100 days or more or for 
—_ or income from off-farm sources exceeded the value of farm sales, and farms with value of sales of 

ess than y 

¢ The States included here are Alabama, Arkansas, Georgia, Keagneky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North 
Carolina, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Virginia. These States comprise 
a@ major portion of the low agricultural income and level-of-living areas delineated in Development of Agri- 
culture’s Human Resources. 

7 All States except those named in footnote 6, above. 


Source: Unpublished estimates developed in Production Economics Research Branch, U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Derived from U. 8. Census of Agriculture data. 
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TaBLE 6.—Farm-operator family level-of-living indexes, for farming-income areas, 
1950 


Level-of-living 
Level-of-income area: index ! 

United States . a 
Medium and high income 147 
Low ieomes. 3 iat se 24 ~~ 45 2k oe oe ee id -- -e oe ee 84 
Serious low _ — 

Substantial low 

Moderate low 


1 Items on which the level-of-living index is based are: (1) Percentage of farms with electricity; (2) per- 
centage of farms with telephones; (3) percentage of farms with automobiles; and (4) average value of farm 
products sold per farm in the prior year. United States index in 1945=100. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service, from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


TaBLEe 7.—The size of net money income received by farm-operator families; South 
and non-South compared, 1949 


Item Non-South Total United 
Total number of families (thousands) 


Percentage by size of income: 
Under $1,000 


| 


' 


ico] we eweho 


8) = 
i 


| 
| 


Median income 

Average income: 
Rh dann dude cadnensnssneshenvencsuse shnaquaieanel 
Per family member 
Per person in the labor force 





’ 


3, 554 
920 
2, 303 


Note.—Calculations based upon Farm and Farm People, GPO, 1952. 

Source: The Low-Income Problem in American Agriculture, W. E. Hendrix, ch. 7, United States Agri- 
culture: Perspectives and Prospects, The American Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1955. 
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CuartT 2 


AVERAGE NET INCOME OF 
COMMERCIAL FARMERS* 


Selected Type-of-Farming Areas and Rest of United States, 1949 


DOLLARS 
0 500 1,000 1,500 2,000 


SOUTHERN 
PIEDMONT 


APPALACHIAN _ 
MOUNTAIN 


SOUTHEASTERN 
HILLY 


MISSISSIPPI 
DELTA 


SANDY 
COASTAL PL. 


OZARK- 
OUACHITA 


NORTHERN. 
LAKE STATES 


NORTHWESTERN | 
NEW MEXICO” | 


eeeeeceeeeee ED 


CASCADE MTS. +535 


REST OF a 
UNITED STATES 


W RESIDUAL INCOME FOR OPERATOR AND FAMILY LABOR AFTER DEDUCTING CASH EXPENSES, 
DEPRECIATION, AND INTEREST ON INVESTMENT. 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. $4(12) 551 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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TABLE 8.—Numbers and personal characteristics of farm-operator families with less 
than $1,000 of net cash income in 1949, United States and regions 


In thousands 


United States South Non-South 


Number reporting farm-product sales of $5,000 or more 80 24 
Number with operators 65 years of age and over ’ 71 210 
Number with operators 50-64 years of age 370 | 
Number not husband-and-wife units : 315 
Number with operators not completing elementary school. s 890 
Number with operators having 0 to 4 grades of schooling. - | 435 385 


56 
160 
140 
130 
180 

5 


All families with incomes under $1,000 5 1,170 | 500 


Norte.—Calculations based upon Farms and Farm People, GPO, 1952. 
Source: The Low-Income Problem in American Agriculture, W. E. Hendrix, ch. 7; United States Agri- 


culture: Perspectives and Prospects, the American Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1955. 


TABLE 9.—Some characteristics of farm-operator families with net money incomes 
under $1,000, South and non-South compared, 1950 


Item South Non-South 


Percentage owners and managers - ....-.-.----------------------- wm anciebivin wi 
Average size of operator’s family (persons) 
Median age of operator (years) 
Percentage of operators completing elementary school or more 
Average size of farm dwelling (rooms) 
Percentage of houses dilapidated 
Percentage with specified facilities: 
Running water 
Flush toilets 
Installed bathtub or shower 
Electricity on farm 
Electric water heater 
Electric washing machine 
Mechanical refrigeration 
Kitchen sink 
Telephone 
Average income 


oo & 
eee 


RS 





Source: The Low-Income Problem in American Agriculture, W. E. Hendrix, ch. 7; United States Agri- 


culture: Perspectives and Prospects, the American Assembly, Graduate School of Business, Columbia 
University, 1955. 
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TABLE 10.—Farm operator characteristics, United States and generalized areas of 
low-production farms 


Percentage of total farms reporting 


Operators 
White oper- | All tenant Cropper working off 
operators operators farm 100 or 


United States 
Generalized areas 
Remainder of United States_-. 
Generalized areas: 
SS a ey ee 
Cotton... - 
Tobacco and general farming _- 
Coastal Plains 


~3 00 
id 

— 

Oe 


SRB 
o onn NnNNOONAISO 


Southern 
PU HII oil 63 Sen» wince stn 
Southern Appalachian Valley and uplands. 
Appalachian Mountains and Cumberland 


Aocowranwn roo 
a 


® SFRSSae8e S 
ewww NINOS © DBAOOanouo Orn 
PRESSISR VSB 


2° 
4 
a 


SEER SRSA} 


Interior Plateaus and western coal fields_--- 
Mississippi Delta cotton---------- ets 
Ozark-Ouachita Mountain and border... _- 
Southwestern sandylands...............-- 
ewe 
Miscellaneous areas: 

Atlantic coast truck and mixed farming - -.- 
Gulf coast truck and mixed farming. ---_- 
Oklahoma-Texas cross timbers and prairies. 
North-central New Mexico.......--..-..--- 


-~_- 

= 
~ wee 
en NS 


o 
SNS2 BSEEES BSSREBSN BEB 


SPP WCWOAOCHO NHKHAWAwom -~It0 


— -_ a oe 
e252 »BSSRS 
2ocre i en ee) 

= 
= 





1 Not available. 
2 Includes all share tenants for areas outside the South. 


Note.—See chart for definition of generalized areas of low-production farms. 

Compiled from reports of the Census of Agriculture, 1950. 

Source: Low Production Farms. Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 108. Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, June 1953. 
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TABLE 11.—Farm wage rates: Wage rates by geographic divisions, July 1, 1956, 
with comparisons 


Geographic division Apr. 1, 1954 July 1, 1954 | Apr. 1, 1955 | July 1, 1955 


—_— a 


| 
| | 
Per month with house: | 
New England $164. 00 $163. 00 $166. 00 $172. 00 
Middle Atlantic : 164. 00 166. 00 167. 00 167. 00 
East North Central 159. 00 158. 00 159. 00 161. 00 
West North Central 155. 00 160. 00 156. 00 158. 00 
Mountain ; 191. 00 191. 00 197. 00 198. 
i x 231. 00 231. 00 234. 00 239. 00 
Per month with board and room: 
New England 123. 00 125. 00 123. 00 130 
Middle Atlantic_- : 118. 00 118. 00 119.00 | 120. 
East North Central - 120. 00 121. 119. 00 124. 
West North Central eee aod 122. 00 128. 00 124. 00 | 129. 
Mounts ain 148. 00 150. 00 149. 00 153. 
178. 00 182. 00 183. 00 189. 
Per week with board and room: 
New England 32. 25 31.75 32. 75 3A. 2! 
Middle Atlantic_- 31. 25 31.75 31.00 31.7 
Per week without board or room: 
New England 46. 25 45. 00 48. 00 47.! 
Middle Atlantic 43. 50 44. 50 43. 75 4. 
Per day with house: 
South Atlantic 15 4.00 . 25 
East South Central 3. 3 3. : 3. 30 
West South Central . 60 4.80 . 55 | 
Per day with boara and room: | 
East North Central . 90 5. 10 | 5.90 | 
West North Central - - --- Sloshed 5. 10 | 4.7 . 20 
Per day without board or room: 
New England___- 
Middle Atlantic 
East North Central 
West North Central. - - 
South Atlantic__- 
East South Central. - --- 
West South Central 
Mountain a 
Per hour with house: 
eee AC ne cecum cen . 56 . 56 
East South Central. --...----- .44 | 
West South Central . 55 . 55 
Pacific _ - 7 . 99 00 | .00 
Per hour without board or room: | 
New England Hi 01 1.01 .02 
Middle Atlantic a : . 6 .97 | -97 
East North Central . 98 .00 - 99 
West North Central. 97 | - 00 | . 98 
South Atlantic 65 . 59 . 65 
Fast South Central - - 53 . 52 | . 54 
West South Central . 64 | . 64 | . 64 
Mountain . 94 | - 93 | - 92 





Pe Pole 


. 00 
. 60 
. 30 
. 80 
. 95 | 
3. 90 
5. 10 
- 50 


“IO GO ee NIT AI 
SEPP PENNS 


PREG ccccewand Daa abiiia ns nean cae ‘ 07 | 1.08 .08 
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Source: Farm Labor, July 11, 1955, Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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TaBLE 12.—Farm wage rates: Wage rates, indexes, and related data, July 1, 1956, 
United States, with comparisons ! 


Apr. 1, 1954 | July 1, 1954 | Apr. 1, 1955 | July 1, 1955 


Farm wage rates: 
Per month with house 
Per month with board and room. - Sod 
Per week with board and room............. 
Per week without board or room---__.__.--- 
Per day with house 
Per day with board and room_-_---_.-..---.- 
Per day without board or room. ......... oi 
Per hour with house 
Per hour without board or room-....__--- 
Composite rate per hour ?___._._._...._-..- 


Farm wage rate indexes (1910-14—100): Ad- 
justed for seasonal variation .................- 
Related indexes (1910-14= 100): 
Prices received by farmers #__._........-..-- 
Ratio of prices received to farm wage rates- 


Ff 
eee 
—_ 
nr 


geeszassss 


$160. 00 
122. 00 
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1 Wage rates on the average refer to a date 2 or 3 days before the first of the month. 
2 Weighted average of all rates on a per hour basis. 

3 Average of the 15th of the given and the 15th of the previous month. 

4 June 15, 1955. 


Source: Farm Labor, July 11, 1955, Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture. 
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Cuart 3 


SMALL COMMERCIAL FARMS* 
1930-50 


NUMBER (MIL.) 
NUMBER 


0 
PERCENT 


PERCENT 


1930 1940 1950. 


* COMMERCIAL FARMS WITH SALES OF $250 ~ $2,499 IN 1950 ADJUSTED TO 1950 LEVELS OF PRICES RECIEVED 
GY FARMERS AND OUTPUT PER WORKER U S$. DEPT. AGR, AGR INF. BULL. 108, 1953. 


0 


U. S$. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 54(12) 552 AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 
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TABLE 13.—Trends in numbers of farms by class of farm, specified years 


Number of farms (thousands) 


| Part-time and 
Commercial | Small family | Small-scale residential 


All farms 
farms ! farms farms farms 2 


5, 282 
4,717 
4, 186 
3, 711 


100 
137 
166 
166 


1 Includes farms classified as abnormal in 1950. Includes all farms having a value of P oduct equivalent 
to $1,200 sales in 1949 and farms with production equivalent of $250 to $1,200 where off-farm income was 
jess than farm sales and the operator worked off the farm less than 100 days. The number of commercial 
farms in 1930, 1940, and 1945 are estimated. 

The following indexes used in making the estimates were calculated from BAE data: 


Farm price index (1944== 100) _- 
Output per man-hour- --._._.(1944=100) _- 


For a discussion of the farm output and labor requirements measures see Gains in Productivity of 
Farm Labor, Department of Agriculture, Tech. Bul. 1020, 1950. 


2 Excludes abnormal farms. The definition of a farm used in the various census enumerations has meant 
that some of these farms were included in one census and left out in another. The 1950 definition is most 
eomparable to the definition used in 1930. In the 1950 census of agriculture, according to the U. S. Bureau 
of the Census, ‘A maximum of 200,000 of the 480,000 decrease between 1945 and 1950 * * * can be attributed 
to the change in definition of a farm.” U.S. Census Series AC 50-2 April 1951. 


Source: Low Production Farms Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 108, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Department of Agriculture, June 1953. 


TaBLeE 14.—Rural-farm population, by color, for farming-income areas, United 
States, 1950 


Number (in thousands) Percentage distribution 
Level-of-income area 


White Nonwhite Total White Nonwhite 


United States 
Medium or high income-- 
e Low income 
Serious low 
Substantial low 
Moderate low 


Source: Prepared by the Agricultural Marketing Service, Department of Agriculture, from data of the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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TABLE 15.—Number of farms and percentage of specified types with less than $2,500 
gross sales of farm products, generalized problem areas compared with the remainder 


of the United States, 1950 
{In thousands] 


Farms with less than $2,500 gross 
sales 


i 
| With 
operators With 
| of working | operators 
Total age and over 65 or 
number rimarily | dependent 
ependent | on other 
upon income 


Al! farms 


Appalachian 

Southern Piedmont and Coastal Plains 

Southeastern Hilly 

NY OR occewocioeec ccs ccccecdtesei sexe 

Sandy Coastal Plains of Arkansas, Louisiana, and 

\ Re ; 

Ozark-Ouachita Mountains and border 

Northern Lake States 72 

Northwestern New Mexico 

Cascade and Rocky Mountain are 49 
Remainder of the United States 1, 228 


Note.—See chart for definition of generalized areas of low-production farms. 
Source: Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farm- 
ers, Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 


TABLE 16.—Number of farms by farm sales and by age and major occupation of farm 
operators, generalized problem areas contrasted with the remainder of the United 
States, 1950 

[In thousands] 





Generalized Remainder 


; of the United 
problem areas States 


Type of farm 


All farms 





Farms with a value of products sold of under $2,500 


Operator over 65 or engaged primarily in nonfarm work 
Operator under 65 and engaged primarily in agriculture ! 





1 Excludes operators 65 years of age and older and those working off-farm 100 days or more. Excludes 
also, 225,000 farms on which the operator did not work off-farm as much as 100 days but had other income 
exceeding sales of farm products. These were included with operators engaged primarily in nonfarm work. 
It was presumed that most of these would not be classified as low-income farm families. 

2 The number of these farms by value-of-product groups is as follows: 


Rn om a atau asad ahi Sali ddsld Sieducnae tea cae 344, 000 
$250 to $1,199 ; 419, 000 
Under $250 .... 220, 000 


On farms with under $250 sales, age and days of off-farm work were the only criteria applied. 


Note.—See chart for definition of generalized areas of low-production farms. 
Source: Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farm- 
ers. Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 
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Tas.e 17.—Specified population characteristics of generalized problem areas, com- 
pared with the remainder of the United States, 1950 


| 
Rural-farm popula- 
tion 


Percent distribution of rural-farm pop- 
ulation 25 years old and over by years of 
school completed 


Number | Percent 
(inthou-| non- 
sands) white 


& 


Generalized areas 10, 979 


Appalachian Mountains and Border _. 3, 213 
Southern Piedmont and Coastal 

Plains 2, 832 
Southeastern Hilly 1, 694 
Mississippi Delta 1, 009 
Southwestern Sandy Coastal Plains_-. 734 
Ozark-Ouachita 718 
Northern Lake J 438 
Northwestern New Mexico 51 
Cascade and Rocky Mountains 


Remainder of the United States 


> 
© 


SSRESISS 
Caan 





é 


Norte.—See chart for definition of generalized areas of low-production farms. 


Source: Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farm- 
ers. Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 


TaBLE 18.—Percentage of the rural farm population 25 years of age and over 
completing specified educational levels, 1950 4 


Years of schooling 
Total Serious 


Less than 8 years completed_-----.-_----- 
Completing 8 years but not high school 
Completing high school or more 


1 Special tabulations from United States census. 


Source: Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income Farmers, 
Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 
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TaBLE 19.—Enrollment of farm youths in vocational agriculture classes for the 
United States and low-income Southern States, 1950 ' 





| 


| Enrollment in all-day 
| voeational agricul- 
Male farm ture classes 
popula- |__ 
tion, 
(tne ae ) —— of 
ousands) | »p, [ male farm 
| Thousands population, 





1 Data on youths 14-17 living on farms from the 1950 census of population and data on enrollment in 
vocational agriculture from Office of Education, HEW. Figures on enrollment relate to the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1951. 


Source: Development of Agriculture’s Human Resources: A Report on Problems of Low-Income 
Farmers. Department of Agriculture, April 1955. 


TABLE 20.— Variations in productivity, by size of farm, United States and selected 
areas, 1949 


[Index, United States average for medium and large family farms=100] ! 





Output per worker ? Product added per worker 3 


——- Large 
anc 


All and 
Small | Small- 
family | scale com- | medi- 


mercial} um 
farms | farms farms | family 


Selected area All 
com- | medi- 
mercial} um 
farms | family 
farms 


Small | Small- 
family | scale 
farms | farms 


Cotton Piedmont, North Carolina 

5 (D) 
Coastal Plains, Georgia 8 
Eastern Hilly, Mississippi 4 
Appalachian Valley, Tennessee 

8a (C) (D) and 8b 
Appalachian Mountains, North 

arolina 1 (A) and 2 

Interior Plateaus, Tennessee 5 (B) --- 
Mississippi Delta, Mississippi 1 
Ozark-Ouachita, Missouri 7 
Southwest Sandy Lands, Texas 12--. 
Lake Cutover, Wisconsin 1 (A)--._-- 
Central Iowa, Iowa 2b (C)-__-_..----- 159 
We I cc cbatbecesewdncsncaie 88 





1 Value of farm sales is the criterion used here to define farm size. The class intervals applicable to the 
size groups used here are: Large and medium family farms, $2,500-$24,999; small family farms, $1 ,200-$2,499; 
small-scale farms, $250-$1,199 with operator working off farm less than 100 days and value of farm sales 
exceeding family income from other sources. 

2 Farm output is the value of farm products sold or used in the home. 

3 Product added represents the difference between value of output and cost of purchased inputs (excluding 
labor) used in the ———— process. Product added is not shown by economic class for the Piedment 
Coastal Plains, and Mississippi Delta areas because it was felt that expenditure relationships were affected 
by the large numbers of cropper-operated farms there. 


Note.—See chart for definition of generalized areas of low-production farms. 


Source: J. V. McElveen and K. L. Bachman, Low Production Farms, Agriculture Information Bulletin 
No. 108, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Washington, June 1953. 
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TaBLE 21.—Percentage of total farm sales accounted for by specified products and 
product groups on commercial farms having farm sales of from $250 to $1,199 and 
the number of these farms, United States and selected States, 1949 


ee eee  chmcateamel aden! Lout-| ‘Ten- | Ken- | Ala- | Geor- | Gath | West) Penn- 
number of farms | States | sippi sas siana a bama/ gia lina ginia | vania 


Percent 





| | | 
All products sold - ---- 100. 0 100.01 100.0} 100.0) : 100.0} 100.0 
COCOM.. J. nnga+-0- 30.9 76.0 59.0 65.0) 33. ‘i (2) 
Tobacco 10.6) ( @) | @® | . 6 @) 
Wheat 2.5 (?) 2.2 
Rice () | ¢ ‘ 7 
Other field crops 3. 8.9 
Other crops 4__-_-- 6.2 
All livestock and live- 
stock products 40. 8| 





Class VI farms ! 717, 201 1, 8 39, 643) 24,909) 56,103) 43, 584) 57,491) 40, cas a, 7 9, 765} 10, 780 


! Farms in which operator worked off farm less than 100 days and for which family income from off-farm 
sources is less than the value of farm sales. 

2 Not grown or data not available for economic class of farm. 

3 Field crops other than those for which a figure is given and other than vegetables and fruits and nuts. 

4 Total of vegetables, fruits and nuts, and forest products. 


Source: U. 8. Census of Agriculture, 1950. 


TaBLE 22.—Percent distribution of size groups of farms by type of farm, United 
States, 1950 


All other 
any Small-seale | commercial 
farms ( aD ( me I 

class classes 
(class V) to IV) 


Type of farm 


Bor 


KH DAO We 


Fruit and nut, and vegetable . 
ITE sn civak po eheteimicendhien pendidems aandataneaueeme Roy Miers 25S 


Other livestock 
General 


ee 


5 


Total all types 


1 This group includes many farms where tobacco and peanuts are major enterprises. 
Source: Prepared by the Agricultural Research Service, Department of Agriculture, 
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TaBLE 23.—Fertility and dependency ratios for the rural-farm population, for 
farming income areas, 1950 





Standardized fertility ratio ! Dependency ratio * 


Level of income area 


| : rite Non- 
Total | White Total White white 





| | 
United States....-.......-- 518 | 8 | 75 110 
Medium er high income 491 67 56 97 


548 &5 7 113 
Serious low 564 89 117 
Substantial low. --.-..--- . ied 573 | 87 112 
Moderate low 500 76 : 105 


1 Ratio of children under 5 to 1,000 women aged 15-49 years. Standardized for age of women. 
2 Ratio of children under 15 and persons 70 years of age and over to 100 adults aged 20 to 65 years. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


TABLE 24.—Rates of net migration of the rural-farm population, 1980-40 and 
1940-50, and replacement ratios of rural-farm males of working age, 1950-60, for 
farming-income areas 


Replacement ratios 
Rate of net migration ! 1950-60 2 ° 


Level-of-income area 

Working Working 

1940-50 age group, | age group, 
20-64 25-69 


Ee a eS ; x ! | ‘ 

Medium or high income 3.3 28. 124 

SE davies ceBeccnsedenctocsueccodabesacs ; 33.8 | , 148 
Serious low .g 36. ¢ ‘ 159 
IEEE BOW sn cncpecccedbewsauncesnachinaiaell 3. : 206 151 
Moderate low , c 132 


eenes = to net migration expressed as a percentage of farm population alive at both beginning and 
end of decade. 
2 Ratio of the expected number of entrants into selected working ages during a decade to the expected 


number of departures from these working ages during the decade through death or reaching retirement age. 
This ratio is an index of the potential replacement if no net migration from or to an area occurs. 


Source: Agricultural Marketing Service from data of the Bureau of the Census. 


68490—55 15 
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CHART 4 


NET MIGRATION FROM THE RURAL-FARM 
POPULATION 
For State Economic Areas, 1940-50 
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US. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE NEG. 1034-54(8) AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE 


CuartT 5 


REPLACEMENT RATIOS OF RURAL-FARM 
MALES AGED 25-69 


For State Economic Areas, 1950 - 60 
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SecTrion 2. SEASONAL Farm WorKERS 


Prepared by Office of Program Review and Analysis, Bureau of Employment 
Security, Department of Labor 


Among the low-income groups in the United States are thousands of 
families whose income is derived from seasonal agricultural work. 
Farmers, who perform the basic tasks of land preparation, planting, 
fe rtilizing, and insect control, may require considerable numbers of 
workers hired on a temporary basis for specialized activities. Since 
agricultural seasons are short, the annual earnings from this type of 
employment are usually inadequate to maintain a modest standard of 
living for families of workers who have no other source of income. 

During agricultural seasons, the Bureau of Employment Security 
receives semimonthly reports on the number employed in seasonal 
farmwork and closely related food processing activities in major 
producing areas. During 1954, these reports showed approximately 
1,360,000 workers employed in September, the peak month. Two- 
thirds of these—or about 930,000—-were persons living within the 
immediate producing area. Migrants from intrastate and interstate 
sources numbered approximately 290,000, or 22 percent of the total. 
Approximately 14,000 were identified as Puerto Rican workers, the 
majority of whom are employed on the main.land under special 
contracts with grower associations. Almost 10 percent of the seasonal 
farmworkers in the peak month were foreign nationals, engaged in 
temporary work in areas of substantial shortages of domestic workers. 
Most of the foreign workers were Mexican nationals, who were em- 
ployed under provisions of an international agreement between the 
Governments of the United States and Mexico. During the fall, 
the proportion of foreign workers was higher since shortages of 
domestic workers occurred in areas where the agricultural season 
extends into the late months of the year (table 1). 

The greatest concentration of seasonal farmworkers was in the 
South Central and Western States throughout the year. California 
and Texas alone account for almost one-half million seasonal farm- 
workers in specialized activities durmg peak months. The North 
Central States, where grain harvesting is highly mechanized, employed 
the smallest number of seasonal workers (table 2). 

During the first quarter of the year, from January to March, 
seasonal workers were employed mainly in the harvest of citrus fruits 
and winter vegetables in California, Arizona, Texas, and Florida, 
while planting, orchard thinning, land preparation, and general farm- 
work required small numbers of off-farm workers in other States. 
In the second quarter, the cultivation of cotton, vegetables, and sugar 
beets, and the harvest of strawberries and other fruit, spring vege- 
tables and wheat were the major activities employing seasonal labor. 
Beginning about July, as eultivating activities abated, seasonal 
workers were employed largely in pea picking, vegetable, fruit, and 
hay harvesting, and seed corn detasseling. Cotton harvesting was 
in full swing in the southernmost areas by August, which was the 
peak month nationally for harvesting beans and a variety «f other 
vegetables, peaches, and tobacco. In the fall, cotton harvesting was 
the major crop activity for which seasonal workers were employed, 


! Inseason Farm Labor Reports (ES-223). Data are estimates made in each locality based on information 
gathered from farmers and other sources. 
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with tomatoes being important in September, potatoes and apples 
in October, and the citrus fruit harvest becoming increasingly impor- 
tant toward the end of the year. For most crop activities, the need 
for seasonal hired workers extends over several months with a suc- 
cession of peaks in different areas and States (table 3). 

Seasonal farmworkers include all racial and nationality groups in 
the population. The majority in the South are Negroes while Spanish- 
Americans dominate the seasonal agricultural labor force in the 
Southwest. On the west coast, there is a mixture of Spanish-American, 
native white, and oriental workers in the farm-labor supply. Seasonal 
farmworkers in the remainder of the country are usually native white 
except for interstate migrants who consist very largely of Negroes 
and Spanish-Americans. 

Recent studies of the work patterns of seasonal farmworkers in four 
areas of the South and Southwest describe the uncertain job tenure 
and low income associated with this type of employment.? Thesurveys 
were made among farmworkers in communities in Georgia, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, and New Mexico. In each of the areas studied, cotton is 
the dominant crop. Most of the seasonal farmworkers in the southern 
areas were found to be the wives, sons, or daughters of household 
heads who had other employment for the most part. In New Mexico, 
where the workers were Spanish-American, the pattern was substan- 
tially different. Adult males predominated in the seasonal farm work 
force there. 

About two-thirds of the workers surveyed in all four areas were 
employed in agriculture only. About one-third combined farm and 
nonfarm work. Among this latter group were women who shifted to 
domestic service work during seasons when agriculture was inactive. 
The extent of employment in the survey year varied according to the 
type of worker and the area. In Arkansas and Louisiana male heads 
of households surveyed averaged less than 36 weeks of employment 
from a combination of farm and nonfarm jobs. In the Georgia area, 
where nonfarm job opportunities were relatively good at the tima of the 
survey, they were able to obtain 42 weeks of work, on the average. 
Male ‘household heads in New Mexico averaged 41 weeks of employ- 
ment in the preceding year, but many of them had migrated to other 
areas during lulls in their own immediate area. 

Unemployment was extensive among the groups surveyed during 
off-seasons. At times during the year, as many as 37 percent of the 
workers available for jobs in Louisiana, 42 percent in New Mexico, 
and 30 percent of those in the Arkansas sample were unemployed. 
Even during weeks when they were at work, employment was not 
always continuous. Work was interrupted for personal reasons, such 
as illness, but more often for economic reasons, such as time lost in 
shifting from one job to another. 

Average daily earnings from farm work were less than $5 in 3 of 
the 4 areas, and just over $5 a day in the fourth. Annual earnings 

2? Unemployment and Partial Employment of Hired Farm Workers in Four Areas, a summary report, U S. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, Washington, D. C., April 1953. See also the following separate reports of the Agricul- 
tural Research Service, U. 8. Departme nt of Agriculture, and the Bureau of Employment Security, U. S. 
Department of Labor: Une mploy ment and Partial Employment of Hired Farm. Workers in Roswell and 
Artesia, N. Mex., May 1951 to May 1952, April 1954; Unemployment and Partial Employment of Hired 
Farm workers, Selected Areas of Louisiana, June 1954; Unemployment of Hired Farm Workers in Pine Bluff, 


Ark., May 1952, August 1954; and Unemployment and Partial Employment of Hired Farm Workers in Cot- 
ton Areas, July 1955. 
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for male heads of households from farm and nonfarm work were as 
follows: Arkansas, $827; Georgia, $1,157; Louisiana, $703; and in 
New Mexico, $1,256. The higher annual earnings in New Mexico are 
associated partly with the fact that many workers were migrants who 
were more fully employed than nonmigrants, and partly because 
some were skilled workers. 

A recent study of migratory farmworkers in the Atlantic coast 
stream showed that the workers surveyed were employed a high pro- 
portion of the time in the survey year.’ Adult males between 35 
and 44 years of age averaged $1,734 in cash wages for 253 days of 
employment in farm and nonfarm jobs. There were 40 days during 
the year when these workers were available for work but not employed, 
the study showed. 

Because of the intermittent nature of employment and low earnings 
in seasonal farm jobs, finding an adequate supply of workers during 
periods of seasonal activity presents a difficult problem to farmers. 
The Employment Service, through a network of 1,700 local offices in 
affiliated State agencies, recruits and finds jobs for seasonal agricul- 
tural workers. This involves devising special types of programs to 
meet the unique employment problems of each producing area. The 
primary emphasis in these programs is to utilize fully all available 
labor in the demand area. When this source is not adequate, infor- 
mation is disseminated to other areas as a guide to workers willing to 
migrate. Seasonal offices and information stations are set up by the 
State employment offices at appropriate places along heavily traveled 
migrant pathways to assist migrants in finding suitable employment 
and to minimize loss of time due to searching for jobs. The Employ- 
ment Service offices are also active in promoting community interest 
in the housing, health, education, and welfare needs of migrant 
workers. 

In recent years the Employment Service has arranged a nationwide 
system of pre-season contacts between farmers and workers in order 
to schedule the employment of interstate migrant workers. This is 
followed up by continuous matching of supply and demand for 
migrant crews during the season to take full advantage of the alterna- 
tion of seasons betweenareas. This program, called the annual worker 
plan, is designed to provide an approximation of year-round employ- 
ment for migratory workers, and an assured supply of workers for 
farmers. 

Trends in mechanization and scientific farm management practices 
have changed the nature of seasonal farm employment in recent years. 
The small grain harvest has been virtually completely mechanized, 
reducing the need for hand harvest workers, and increasing demand 
for skilled machine operators and maintenance men. In the last few 
years, the difficult work in sugar beet harvesting has been taken over 
by farm equipment, and cotton picking in some parts of the country 
has been converted to a machine operation. Some of the activities 
connected with fruit and vegetable cultivating and harvesting are 
facilitated by machines. For example, trucks and conveyors are used 
to move vegetables from the field to packing sheds and mechanical 

§ Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic Coast Stream Western New York, June 1953, Cornell University 
Agricultural Experiment Station and the New York State Extension Service in cooperation with the Agri- 


cultural Research Service, United States Department of Agriculture, Cornell University, Department of 
Rural Sociology mimeograph bulletin No. 42, Ithaca, N. Y., June 1954, 
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lifts are being introduced to lower containers of fruit from trees. 
Fruit and vegetable harvest work is still done very largely by hand, 
however. 

As more and more farm operations become mechanized, the work 
opportunities for year-round farm laborers are reduced, and seasons 
of temporary employment are shortened. This tends to make farm 
work less attractive for primary workers with families to support. 
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SecTIon 3. CLASSIFICATION oF LABOR Market AREAS ACCORDING 
To RevaTivE ApEQuACY oF LABOR Supp.iy'! 


The following listing indicates the September 1955 classification of 
labor market areas according to relative adequacy of labor supply. 
These classifications cover the 149 major labor market areas and are 
effective as of September 30, 1955. 

Major areas classified in groups D, E, and F and smaller areas 
listed on pages 6 and 7 of this release meet the criteria established 
for the designation of “areas of substantial labor surplus” or ‘‘areas 
of substantial unemployment” within the meaning of Defense Man- 
power Policy No. 4, the policy on accelerated tax amortization for 
labor surplus areas and Executive Order 10582, implementing the 
Buy American Act. 

This listing supersedes the listing published in the July 1955 issue 
of the Bimonthly Summary of Labor Market Developments in Major 
Areas, or in previous issues of that bulletin. Geographical boundaries 
of the areas listed, as well as a listing of individual communities 
included within each area, may be found in the Directory of Important 
— Market Areas, fourth edition, July 1954, plus the supplements 
thereto. 

A summary of the September 1955 classifications for the 149 major 
areas, along with comparable classifications for July is shown below: 


Labor supply group 





Number of major areas 


September 


1955 July 1955 





Ge inde va nccnncechndedeicas<s 
CE Bi. 6 gos wd fncilgpiaal Citta St cnmctenaties 
GD Is noes gundcocnulcnthinknssstecanuneaee ; 
Group C 
Group D__-- 
tt ee i é 
BD Bic wnachadidbcngukehebenenweheanetn 


Classifications of the following major areas have been revised be- 
tween July and September: 


C to B: D to C: 
Fresno, Calif. San Diego, Calif. 
Los Angeles, Calif, Paterson, N. J. 
Sacramento, Calif, Portland, Oreg. 
Aurora, Ill. Reading, Pa. 
Joliet, Tl. Huntington-Ashland, W. Va.—Ky. 
Fort Wayne, Ind. E to D: 
Indianapolis, Ind. Lowell, Mass. 
Canton, Ohio New Bedford, Mass. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. F to E: 
Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa. Charleston, W. Va. 
Richmond, Va. Altoona, Pa. 

E to F: Ponce, Puerto Rico 
! Advance release of the Bimonthly Summary of Labor Market Developments in Major Areas, 


September 1955, Bureau of Employment Security, Department of Labor. Reprinted here as originally 
published. 
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SMALLER AREA CHANGES, JULY-SEPTEMBER 


Classified as “substantial surplus’’: Removed from “‘surplus”’ list—Con. 


Lexington, 


Ky. Oswego-Fulton, N. Y. 


Mount Airy, N. C. New Philadelphia-Dover, Ohio 


Removed from 


Talladega, 


“‘surplus’’ list: Springfield, Ohio 
Ala. Zanesville, Ohio 


Auburn, N. Y. Newport, Tenn. 
Olean-Salamanea, N. Y. La Crosse, Wis. 


Region I 
Group A: 
sroup B: 
Group C: 


Group D: 


Group E: 
Group F: 
Region II 
Group A: 
Group B: 
Group C: 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 
Region III 
Group A: 
Group B: 


Group C: 


Group D: 


Group E: 

Group F: 
Region IV 

Group A: 


Group B: 
Group C: 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 
Region V 
Group A: 
Group B: 


Group C: 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 


AREA CLASSIFICATIONS—-SEPTEMBER 1955 


None 

Hartford, Conn.; New Haven, Conn. 

Bridgeport, Conn.; New Britain, Conn.; Stamford-Norwalk, 
Conn.; Waterbury, Conn.; Portland, Maine.; Boston, Mass.; 
Brockton, Mass. - Springfield- Holyoke, Mass.; Worcester, Mass.; 
Manchester, N. H. 

Fall River, Mass. ; Lowell, Mass.; New Bedford, Mass.; Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

None 

Lawrence, Mass. 


None 

Rochester, N. Y. 

Newark, N. J.; Paterson, N. J.; Perth Amboy, N. J.; Trenton, 
N. J.; Albany-Schenectady -Troy, N. Y.; Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; New York, N. Y. : Syracuse, ea 

Atlantic City, N. J; - Utica-Rome, N. ¥. ; San ‘Juan, 7. ae 

None 

Mayaguez, P. R.; Ponce, P. R. 


None 

Wilmington, Del.; Washington, D. C.; Allentown-Bethlehem, Pa. 
Lancaster, Pa.; Richmond, Va 

Baltimore, Md.; Charlotte, N. C.; Greensboro-High Point,N. C .; 
Winston-Salem, N. C.; Harrisburg, Pa.; Reading, Pa; York, 
Pa.; Hampton-Newport News-Warwick, Va.; Norfolk-Ports- 
mouth, Va.; Roanoke, Va.; Huntington, W. Va.-Ashland, Ky.; 
Wheeling, W. Va.-Streubenville, Ohio. 

al N. C.; Durham, N. C.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Pittsburgh, 


a. 
Altoona, Pa.; Erie, Pa.; Charleston, W. Va. 
Johnstown, Pa.; Scranton, Pa.; Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa. 


None 

Jacksonville, Fla.; Atlanta, Ga. 

Birmingham, Ala.; Mobile, Ala.; Miami, Fla.; Tampa-St. Peters- 
burg, Fila.; Columbus, Ga.; Macon, Ga.; Savannah, Ga.; 
Jackson, Miss. ; Aiken, 8. C.-Augusta, Ga.; ‘Charleston, s. 2 
Greenville, S. om Memphis, Tenn.; Nashville, Tenn. 

Chattanooga, Tenn.; ; Knoxville, Tenn. 

None 

None 


None 

Flint, Mich.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lansing, 
Mich.; Saginaw, Mich.; Canton, Ohio; Cleveland, Ohio; 
Columbus, Ohio; Dayton, Ohio; Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio; 
Lorain-Elyria, Ohio; Youngstown, Ohio 

Louisville, Ky.; Battle Creek, Mich.; Detroit, Mich.; Muskegon, 
Mich.; Akron, Ohio; Cincinnati, Ohio; Toledo, Ohio 

None 

None 

None 
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AREA CLASSIFICATIONS—SEPTEMBER 1955—continued 


Region VI 
Group A: 
Group B: 


Group C: 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 
Region VII 
Group A: 
Group B: 
Group C: 
Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 
Region VIII 
Group A: 


Group B: 
Group C: 


Group 
Group 
Group 


Region IX 
Group A: 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 
Group 

Region X 
Group A: 
Group 
Group 


Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 


Region XI 


Group A: 


Group B: 
Group C: 
Group D: 
Group E: 
Group F: 


None 

Aurora, IIL; Joiliet, Ill.; Rockford, Ill.; Fort Wayne, Ind.; [ndiana- 
polis, Ind.; Madison, Wis. 

Chicago, Ill.; Davenport, Iowa-Rock Island-Moline, Ill.; Peoria, 
Ill; Evansville, Ind.; Minneapolis-St. Paul Minn.; Kenosha, 
Wis.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Racine, Wis. 

South Bend, Ind.; Duluth, Minn.-Superior, Wis. 

Terre Haute, Ind. 

None 


None 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Des Moines, Iowa; Omaha, Nebr. 
Wichita, Kans.; Kansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo. 
None 

None 

None 


None 

Oklahoma City, Okla.; Tulsa, Okla.; Dallas, Tex. 

Little Rock-North Little Rock, Ark.; Baton Rouge, La.; New 
Orleans, La.; Shreveport, La.; Austin, Tex.; Beaumont-Port 
Arthur, Tex.; Corpus Christi, Tex.; El Paso, Tex.; Fort Worth, 
Tex.; Houston, Tex.; San Antonio, Tex. 


: None 
t: None 
: None 


None 


: Denver, Colo.; Salt Lake City, Utah 
}: Albuquerque, N. Mex. 

: None 

i: None 

‘; None 


None 


: Fresno, Calif.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Sacramento, Calif. 
: Phoenix, Ariz.; San Bernardino-Riverside, Calif.; San Diego, 


Calif.; San Francisco-Oakland, Calif.; San Jose, Calif.; Stock- 
ton, Calif.; Honolulu, T. H. 

None 

None 

None 


None 

Seattle, Wash. 

Portland, Oreg.; Spokane, Wash. 
Tacoma, Wash. 

None 

None 
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AREAS OF “SUBSTANTIAL LABOR SURPLUS” 
Major areas 
Indiana: South Bend, Terre Haute 
Massachusetts: Fall River, Lawrence, Lowell, New Bedford 
Minnesota: Duluth-Superior 
New Jersey: Atlantic City 
New York: Utica-Rome 
North Carolina: Asheville, Durham 
Pennsylvania: Altoona, Erie, Johnstown, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Scranton, 
Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton 
Puerto Rico: Mayaguez, Ponce, San Juan 
Rhode Island: Providence 
Tennessee: Chattanooga, Knoxville 
Washington: Tacoma 
West Virginia: Charleston 


Smaller areas ? 


Alabama: Alexander City, Anniston, Decatur, Florence-Sheffield, Jasper 

Arkansas: Fort Smith 

Connecticut: Bristol, Danielson, Torrington 

Georgia: Cedartown-Rockmart, Cordele 

Illinois: Harrisburg, Herrin- Murphysboro-West Frankfort, Litchfield, Mount 
Carmel-Olney, Mount Vernon 

Indiana: Michigan City-LaPorte, Muncie, Vincennes 

Iowa: Burlington 

Kansas: Pittsburg 

Kentucky: Corbin, Frankfort, Hazard, Henderson, Lexington, Madison- 
ville, Middlesboro-Harlan, Morehead-Grayson, Owensboro, Paintsville- 
Prestonsburg, Pikeville-Williamson 

Maine: Biddeford-Sanford 

Maryland: Cumberland 

Massachusetts: Fitchburg, Milford, Southbridge-Webster 

Michigan: Escanaba, Iron Mountain, Marquette 

Mississippi: Greenville 

Missouri: Joplin 

New Jersey: Bridgeton, Long Branch 

New York: Amsterdam, Gloversville, Hudson 

North Carolina: Fayetteville, Kinston, Mount Airy, Rocky Mount, Shelby- 
Kings Mountain, Waynesville 

Ohio: Athens-Logan-Nelsonville, Cambridge, Marietta 

Oklahoma: McAlester, Muskogee 

Pennsylvania: Berwick-Bloomsburg, Butler, Clearfield-DuBois, Indiana, 
Kittanning-Ford City, Lewistown, Lock Haven, Meadville, New Castle, 
Oil City-Franklin-Titusville, Pottsville, St. Marys, Sunbury-Shamokin- 
Mt. Carmel, Uniontown-Connellsville, Williamsport. 

South Carolina: Marion-Dillon, Walterboro 

Tennessee: Bristol-Johnson City-Kingsport, LaFollette-Jellico-Tazewell 

Texas: Texarkana 

Vermont: Burlington, Springfield 

Virginia: Big Stone Gap-Appalachia, Covington-Clifton Forge, Radford- 
Pulaski, Richlands-Bluefield 

West Virginia: Beckley, Bluefield, Clarksburg, Fairmont, Logan, Morgan- 
town, Parkersburg, Point Pleasant-Gallipolis, Ronceverte-White Sulphur 
Springs, Welch 


GEOGRAPHICAL BOUNDARIES OF NEW SMALLER LABOR SURPLUS AREAS 


(Not previously listed in Directory of Important Labor Market Areas) 


Name of area: Mount Airy, N. C. 
Area definition: All of Surry County, N. C. 


2 These areas are not part of the regular area labor market reporting and area classification program of the 
Bureau of Employment Security and its affiliated State employment security agencies. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE REGIONS OF THE BUREAU OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


Region I 
Connecticut 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Vermont 


Region II 
New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Region III 
Delaware 
District of Columbia 
Maryland 
North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 
West Virginia 
Region IV 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 


Region V 
Kentucky 
Michigan 
Ohio 

Region VI 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Region VI—Continued 
Minnesota 
Wisconsin 

Region VIT 
Iowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 


Region VIII 
Arkansas 
Louisiana 


Oklahoma 
Texas 


Region 1X 


Colorado 
Montana 
New Mexico 
Utah 
Wyoming 
Region X 
Arizona 
California 
Nevada 
Hawaii 
Region XI 
Idaho 
Oregon 


Washington 
Alaska 


EXPLANATION OF AREA CLASSIFICATIONS 


One of the six overall objectives of the Federal-State employment 
security program is ‘‘to develop and disseminate employment, unem- 
ployment, and labor market information in order to assist in achieving 
economic stabilization and growth, and to meet the informational 
needs of labor, management, and the public.’”” Among the major 
measures established to carry out this objective is the Bureau of 
Employment Security program of classifying areas according to rela- 
tive adequacy of labor supply. These area classifications are intended 
to provide a quick, convenient tool to measure comparative differences 
in the availability of labor in the Nation’s major production and em- 
ployment centers. These condensed, summary indicators of area 
labor market conditions have been widely used by Government 
agencies and private organizations in the planning, administration and 
evaluation of manpower programs and policies ever since the area 
classification program was first initiated in the early days of World 
War IT. 

Area classifications represent a synthesis of a number of key ele- 
ments which reflect the nature and the character of an area’s present 
labor market. The area classification for each area blends ‘aiher 
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pertinent data on the current level of unemployment in relation to the 
size of its labor force, on changes in employment and unemployment 
in comparison with several recent periods, on the area’s employment 
and unemployment outlook, as reflected by employer estimates of 
their manpower requirements, on the size of the area’s labor demand in 
comparison with available labor supply, and on the seasonal pattern 
of local employment and unemployment fluctuations, into a single 
symbol which characterizes the status of that area’s labor market in 
comparison with those of other areas throughout the country. Area 
classifications thus permit general comparisons to be made between 
areas, comparisons which are not feasible through the use of any 
other single statistic. 

The classification criteria, which became effective with the May 1955 
classifications, group the areas into six major labor supply categories. 
Classification groupings are designated by letters ranging from A to F, 
with group A reflecting the relatively tightest labor supply and group F 
the relatively greatest labor surplus. 

Areas classified in categories D, E, F under the revised classification 
system are regarded as meeting the requirements for designation as 
‘‘areas of substantial labor surplus,’’ or “areas of substantial unem- 
ployment”’ for the purposes of Defense Manpower Policy No. 4, the 
policy on accelerated tax amortization for labor surplus areas and 
Executive Order 10582, implementing the Buy American Act. 

A summary of the criteria used for each of the individual classifi- 
cation groups under the new system is listed below. Classifications 
made under these criteria are not comparable with the classification 
ratings assigned under previous systems. 
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Area classifications under the revised system are assigned only to 
the 149 major areas which are surveyed at bimonthly intervals and 
make.up the Bureau of Employment Security’s regular area labor 
market reporting program. Smaller areas meeting the criteria for 
designation as “areas of substantial labor surplus” are identified 
separately in a special listing, but are not placed in a specific classifi- 
cation category. 

Area classifications are issued at bimonthly intervals (in odd- 
numbered months) by the Bureau of Employment Security of the 
Department of Labor. A total of 149 of the Nation’s major labor 
_markets are regularly classified into several labor supply groupings. 
The classifications are assigned on a “labor market area’’ rather than 
an individual community basis. A labor market area consists of a 
central city or cities and the surrounding territory within a reasonable 
commuting distance. It may be thought of as an economically and 
socially integrated, primarily urban, geographical unit within which 
workers may readily change their jobs without changing their places 
of residence. 

A labor market area takes its name from the central city or cities, 
but may have many other communities within its boundaries. Each 
major labor market area has at least one central city with a population 
of 50,000 or more, according to the 1950 census. In most instances, 
boundaries of major labor market areas coincide with those of standard 
metropolitan areas, as determined by a Federal interagency com- 
mittee chaired by the Bureau of the Budget. 

Definitions of all classified areas are listed in a Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security publication entitled ‘Directory of Important Labor 
Market Areas.’”’ This publication also lists all major communities 
located within the boundaries of the defined labor market areas. 

The 149 major labor market areas regularly classified by the Bureau 
of Employment Security according to relative adequacy of labor 
supply account for about 33 million nonagricultural wage and salaried 
workers. This represents nearly 70 percent of the Nation’s total. 

The area classifications are assigned according to uniformly applied 
criteria. They are based on labor market information—both narra- 
tive and statistical—submitted to the Bureau of Employment Security 
by affiliated State employment security agencies under a regular 
labor market reporting program. These reports are prepared locally, 
drawing on the vast amount of information available in local public 
employment offices, according to standard outlines, methods, and 
techniques. The usefulness of the area classifications is thus en- 
hanced by their comparability and uniformity. 

The extent of unemployment in a particular area is, of course, a 
key factor in determining the appropriate area classification assigned 
to each locality. It is not the sole criterion used in classification, 
however. Consideration is also given to the area’s employment 
outlook, as reflected by local employer estimates of their manpower 
requirements; to the significance of essential activities; to the relation- 
ship between labor supply and demand; to the seasonal pattern of 
7 and unemployment fluctuations; and to several other 
actors. 
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TABLE 2.—Selected data on employment, unemployment, claims, and benefits, 1941--64 


{In millions] 


—- Ole! Ava 
weekly aim- weekly 
insured — Bene- | ants ex- lates J benefit 


claims ficiaries | hausting pa ts Gua 


auietesk? 


meee te oe = Be 
WOMOMOOSNSprtora 


RERESRESKSRSSSS 
PUIRMOONH WH ROWWO 
ae 
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Pre eopppr, mips 
NasNoOK he KWo 

to pe set BO ot 
ococococoo 

CAP PANOSSON, ms 
BOAOAINIDWANOOCOKAaD 
SPP PON PP Pd, , bs 
nk KWH OOCAWawes 
— 

R885 

88 


» 


1 Bureau of Census data. 
Source: Employment Security Review, vol. 22, No. 8, August 1955, Department of Labor. 


TaBLE 3.—Relationship of maximum weekly benefit amount te average weekly wages 
of covered workers, 1945 and 1955 


Dee, 31, 1945 June 15, 1955 


Basic maximum weekly benefit Average Average 
Number | weekly 
of States | wage, 
1945 


$36. 55 
39. 87 
45. 75 
48. 47 





1 Represents average ratio of maximum weekly benefit amount to average weekly wages of covered workers 
for group of States indicated. 


Source: Employment Security Review, vol. 22, No. 8, August 1955, Department of Labor. 


TaBLE 4.—Distribution of States by maximum potential weeks of benefits for total 
unemployment, classified by variable and uniform duration, selected dates, 1937-55 


Dee. 31, 1945 June 30, 1955 


Maximum number Dec. 31, 


of weeks Variable | Uniform Variable | Uniform 


duration | duration duration | duration 


— 
coomeBSw 
Corr acaKS 

_ 
mRoruwco 
ctanaHwoe 
KoOwrOoroo 


1 Most of the States had base periods longer than 1 year. 
2 One of these States provided for uniform duration of 16 weeks. 


Source: Employment Security Review, vol. 22, No. 8, August 1955, Department of Labor. 
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TaBLeE 5.—Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing, by 
major industry group 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earn’ ho earnings 


Major industry group 


Manufacturing ; $76. 36 | $71.06 
Durable goods 83.83 | 82.21 76. 59 
Ordnance and aceessor- 
82.01 | 80.20 
Lumber and wood 
products (except fur- 
niture) ; 70.00 | 65. 57 
Furniture and fixtures. ‘ 65.53 | 63.74 
Stone, clay, and glass 
eee ae 76.86 | 72.04 
Primary metal indus- 
91.94 | 80. 64 


Fabricated metal prod- 
ucts (except ord- 
nance, machinery, 
and transportation 





equipment)... .....--- 
Machinery (except 

eléctrical)............ 
Electrical machinery --. 
Transportation equip- 


> 
Sz 8 


Instruments and re- 
lated products 
Miscellaneous manu- 
facturing industries_- 
Nondurable goods 
Food and kindred 


& 





33 38 33 5 


aon neo oo wo @rw a 
te ee ft phe 
ny 
a 


=s 8 


Tobacco manufactures. 
Textile-mill products. - 
Apparel and other fin- 

ished textile prod- 


SS= 
S23 
® BBE as 


Printing, ee 


and allied industries. 
Chemicals and allied 
products_.......-- wn 
Products of petroleum 
and coal 
Rubber products 
Leather and leather 


Source: Employment and earnings, vol. 2, No. 3, September 1955. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
ment of Labor. 
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TaBLE 6.—Hours and gross earnings of production workers in manufacturing indus- 
tries for selected States and areas 


Average weekly Average weekly Average hourly 
earnings hours earnings 


July 19565 | 


$55. 24 
72. 50 
67.89 
77.03 
72. 38 
51. 66 

Little Rock-North Little Rock 49. 41 

California 80. 43 

70 32 

Los Angeles. f 80 48 

Sacramento ; 77. 36 

San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario-._- 78 80 

San Diego 81.77 

San Francisco-Oakland 82 76 

74. 07 

75. 03 

75.17 

73. 53 

72. 00 

74. 40 

77. 68 

70. 53 

70. 64 

75. 84 

Waterbury. 73. 30 

Delaware § 72. 36 

Wilmington 
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=SZSPSSSSERES 


55. 62 

Tampa-St. Petersburg 55. 20 
Georgia 48. 38 
63. 36 
65. 94 
= 84 
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73. 93 
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Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge 
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Mississippi 
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Source: Employment and Earnings, vol. 2, No. 3, September 1955. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 


3 Not comparable with current data shown. 
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TABLE ._— fn hourly earnings, gross and excluding overtime, and average 
weekly hours of production workers in manufacturing 


Manufacturing Durable goods Nondurable goods 


Average hourly Average hourly Average hourly 
earnings earnings earnings 


Annual average, 
year and month Excluding Aver- Aver- 


¢ age age 
overtime weekly Exclud-| weekly 


hours ing hours 


Index over- 
Amount/(1947-49 time 
= 100) 


$0. 702 
- 805 
- 894 
- 947 
963 
051 
198 
310 
367 
415 
53 
61 
71 
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ee 


138.2 
139.0 
139. 8 
139.8 
139.8 
141.3 
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SSS55555 
100 0O BO 
rere sss 
LSSBSE8 
sfeefes 
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TSSSSRB 
RARABSS 
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1 11-month average; August 1945 excluded because of V-J Day holiday period. 


Source: Employment and Earnings, vol. 2, No. 3, September 1955, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart 
ment of Labor. 
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Tasrxe 10.—Distribution of employees, by coverage status under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, September 1953 


Workers protected by Fair Labor Workers not protected by Fair Labor 
Standards Act Standards Act 


Wage and salary workers| Employees 

Industry division | Number of Employees | engaged in 

rotected not engaged commerce 

Soabene as in commerce or produc- 
Total | Number of | "a percent pr Produc: | tion of goods 
number ! of the total for commerce 
workers for commerce but exempt 


Thousands 
Total, all industries 6, 369 


Manufacturing 597 
Mining ; 768 2 
Construction 84 
Wholesale trade. -...........-- 846 584 
Retail trade 230 1,140 
Finance, insurance, real estate. 330 
Transportation, communica- 

tion, and utilities 
Services and related indus- 

Be, a GR oe asceiibees 
Agriculture, forestry, and 

I tte ainsi heieea 
Domestic service 


1 Proprietors, self-employed persons, and unpaid family labor totaling approximately 12 million persons 
6 million Government employees, and 4 million executive, administrative, and professional employees are 
excluded. Personnel of the Armed Forces are also excluded. 

? Services and related industries, n. e. c., comprise both personal and business services, e. g., agricultural 
and related services; business services; laundries, cleaning and related services; auto repair services and 
garages; miscellaneous repair services, n. e. c.; motion pictures; professional and related services; and such 
miscellaneous nonmanufacturing industries as hotels, barber, and beauty shops, medical and health services, 
amusement and recreation, and nonprofit organizations. 


Source: Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor of the Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 
U. 8S. Senate, 84th Cong., Ist sess. pt. 3, and statistical appendix. Statistical information supplied by 
the Department of Labor,. 
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TaBLE 11.—Persons working part time in nonagricultural industries because of 
business conditions, and unemployed persons, for the United States: Selected 
months, May 1949 to February 1955 


Full-time workers on | Part-time workers who 
reduced workweeks preferred and could 
because of economic accept full-time em- 
factors ployment 


Unemployed persons 


Month and year 


Percent of Percent of Percent of 
Total total at total at civilian 
labor force 


Thousands 
810 


February 1955 
935 


November 1954 
August 1954 
May 1954 
March 1954 


mee 
oo 


February 1951 

November 1950 

August 1950 

BN OR ck ccanindiewdsoseed 

February 1950 

November 1949 

August 1949 

May 1949 1, 530 


29 DD PO POND Ht bo te nO Ge Go nO BORD 
NAIA WASOWDBDAOOwowonnd 
A OU OUNT  99 09 99 PO PO DOGO EK EN ON En 
ASeNrOOorOPM@nw-+BKeoaw 


$999.99 G2 NoHo No 
BESeSSES3S 


786 


1 Revised; see pp. 4 to 6, The Monthly Report on the Labor Force, series P-57, No. 150, for an explana- 
tion of the procedure. 

Source: Labor Force, Current Population Reports, Series P-50, No. 60. May 2, 1955. Bureau of the 
Census, Department of Commerce. 
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